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It may be Infectious 


START TODAY WITH THE TESTED LISTERINE TREATMENT 


T ell-tale liakes, itching scalp 
and inflammation — these 
"ugly customers’’ may be a warn- 
ing that you have the infectious 
type of dandruff, the type in which 
germs are active on your scalp! 

They may be a danger signal 
that millions of germs are at work 
on your scalp . . . including Pity- 
rosporum ovale, the strange “bot- 
tle bacillus” recognized by many 
foremost authorities as a causa- 
tive agent of infectious dandruff. 

Don’t delay. Every day you 
wait, your condition may get 
worse, and before long you may 
have a stubborn infection. 

Use Medical Treatment* 

Your common sense tells you 
that for a case of infection, in 
which germs are active, it’s wise 
to use an antiseptic which quickly 
attacks large numbers of germs. 
So, for infectious dandruff, use 
Listerine Antiseptic and ma.s.sage. 


Listerine deals out death by the 
millions to Pityrosporum ovale 
and other germs associated with 
infectious dandruff. 

Those ugly, embarra.ssing flakes 
and scales begin to disappear. 
Itching and inflammation are re- 
lieved. Your scalp feels fresher, 
healthier, your hair looks cleaner. 

76% Improved in Clinical Tests 

And here’s impressive scientific 
evidence of Listerine’s effective- 
ness in combating dandruff symp- 
toms: Under the exacting, severe 
conditions of a series of clinical 
tests, 76% of the dandruff suffer- 
ers who used Listerine Antiseptic 
and massage twice daily showed 
complete disappearance of or 
marked improvement in the symp- 
toms, within a month. 

In addition to that, countless 
men and women all over America 
report joyously that this grand, 
simple treatment has brought 



pityrosporum 

OVALE, the strange 
"Bottle Bacillus" regard- 
p<l by nuuiy authorities as 
a causative agent of In- 
fi'Clious dandrulT. 


Dandruff! 

THAT HAS HELPED SD MANY 


them welcome relief from dan- 
druff’s distressing symptoms. 

Start tonight with the easy, 
delightful home treatment— 
Listerine Antiseptic and mas- 
sage. It has helped so many 
others, it may help you. Buy 
the large, economy-size bottle 
today and save money. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louit, Mo. 


’^THE TREATMENT 

MEN: Doiise full strength Listorino 
on the scalp morning and night. 
WOMEN: Part the hair at various 
plact*s, and apply Listerine Anti- 
septic. 

Always follow with vigorous and 
persistent masst^e. Listerine is the 
same antiseptic that has t>een fa- 
mous for more than 50 years as a 
gargle. 

LISTERINE 

the delightful treatment 






Publishers' Announcement! 

In response to reader demand FAMOUS 
FANTASTIC MYSTERIES with this issue becomes 
a monthly magazine-on sale the 15th of each 
month, instead of every two months, as hereto- 
fore. 

Sixteen more pages have been added and this 
issue contains two very famous fantastic myster- 
ies of novel and novelet length. Together with the 
trimmed edges and an increase in illustrations 
asked for by the readers, the publishers feel that 
the enlarged form of FAMOUS FANTASTIC 
MYSTERIES accomplishes the fulfillment of the 
wishes of our many faithful followers. 

Simultaneously the publishers announce a 
new 25c price, in keeping with added improve- 
ments and costs of manufacture. The increased 
price is the result of a choice between retaining 
the old price with a reduced size and quality, 
faced with increasing costs of production, and 
the new and enlarged form. It seemed the best 
way to give our Fantastic readers modern im- 
provements and more of their favorite stories 
and stronger stories whose length will be accom- 
modated by the increased number of pages. We 
feel that rather than sacrifice quality and size to 
meet increased costs our readers would prefer 
an enlarged magazine. 

The editors pledge you their best efforts to 
make this magazine worth far more than the 
price. The next issue will be dated July, on 
sale May 15th. 
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MjyAJbiAA£A. 

(Combined with Fantastic Novels Magazine) 

Vol. IV JUNE, 1942 No. 2 


Publishers' Announcement 

Complete Book-Length Novel 

Burn, Witch, Burn! A. Merritt 

The victims of that strange fate had faces stamped with horror and a 
devilish glee— was it Black Magic, or a murder art that science could fight? 
This fforv appeared itt Tfu? Arunru- Ortohf't 22 1932 

Beyond the Pole Philip M. Fisher 

Cut off from Nature's understandable laws, the crew of the U. S. Dirigible 
Rappahannock drifted into a realm of terror through the upper air 

From Munsru'* Mnunzine. Mott 1924 


Short Sittries 


Fishhead 


Loathed by mankind, he cried out to the creatures of the water-world 

From The Cavalier. Itiuttnnt It. 1913 
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Crimes of the Year 2000: No. 2 


Ray Cummings 129 


The Television Alibi 

From Detective FictUm Weekly, htly 20, 1935 


Feature 


The Readers' Viewpoint 


139 


This magazine is now published once a month! 
The July issue will be on sale May 15th. 
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A trut experience 0} special policeman f RANK HAHNCL, Sew York, S. Y, 


"IT WAS STILL DARK... and bitter 
cold on the waterfront... when I 
linished my night patrol" writes 
Mr. Hahnel. "I had paused for a 
moment to say hello to a couple 
of friends when above the dis- 
mal sounds of the river came a 
piercing shriek and a heavy 
splash. Then there was silence. 


"Wi RUSHED FOR THI WHARF. 1 

yanked out my flashlight and 
turned it on the water. There in 
the icy river 14 feet below we saw 
a man struggling feebly . . .claw- 
ing at the ice-sheathed pilings as 
the out-racing tide sucked him 
away from the pier. 





•«»IONAl 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 EAST 43nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Unit of Union Carbide dnd Carbon Corporonon 

11133 


"QUICKLY I DARTED my light about and located a length of line on a nearby 
barge . . . and a life preserver on an adjoining pier. In an instant the preserver 
splashed in the water beside the drowning man. Dazed from shock and cold, 
half clinging to the preserver and half lassoed by the line, he was dragged 
to safety. Thanks to my 'Eveready’ flashlight and its dependable /resJ!> DATED 
batteries the river was cheated of its victim. {Sit"*d) ^ 

The word '*Ever$ady” is a rezistered trade-mark oj Natieseal Carbon Company, Inc. 
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FOR 

VICTORY 

Oold-Platwl 
PIN with SiT-IN 
PHOTO PRAMI 

Send ui photo or inapshot 
with $1.00 and receive hand- 
some patented 2" Victory Pin 
and 5 gummed, actual photos 
to lit frame and for other uses. Name inscribed 
on photo free (up to 7 letters). Honor your loved 
ones by wearing this fine piece of costume jewelry, 
with safety catch. Send today! 
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absolutely free. Huir>’ SEND NO MONEY— Just name and ring 'Ixe. 
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ut pay postage 
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never turns gray 

SPOT-PROOP. RAIN-PROOF. SUN-PROOF. 

Resists sun’s hottest rays. Ideal for tropical climates. 

Greater degree of surface tension makes it the Ideal 
wax for the smooth surfaces of present day new cars 

Nothing else like it. Cannot 1^ copied. 

Other advantages: Five times faster and easier to 
apply; d(H>s not streak or smear; outlasts and outwears 
ordinary auto waxes. 

Writ* HAROLD K. SLADE CO.. ALBION. MICHIGAN 
for GLISTEN Wox Foeft 
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i»ept 1)5711 Rhodes Are.. North Hollywood. Calif. 


SDXD writers: BENI) US YOUR ORIOINAU POEM AT ONCE 
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AN 

UNUSUAL 
TRUE STORY 

It May Have a Tip 
for You 


"No, I can’t talk to you. I am not interested in a cor- 
respondence course in Accounting and besides, I have a 
bowling date for tonight.” 

Thai’s what our representative hejird one day two 
years ago from a bright young man, high school gradu- 
ate and bookkeeper for two year in a western city. 
Let’s call him Jim, although that isn’t his real name. 

Just u month or to before, t' is same LaSalle repre- 
sentative he d enrolled for the very same training another 
young man (let’s call him Bert) recently arrived from 
Europe and then working as an ofiice boy in the same 
town at $15 a week. Bert orked enthusiastically, 
aggressively in his spare time on his study. 

A year later our representative was asked, as they so 
often are, to recommend a successor to the chief account- 
ant of Jim’s company, : succ sor to the man under 
whom Jim worked. He recommended Bert and Bert 
was hired — as Jim’s boss and at a salary considerably 
larger than Jim received. Four months later. Bert was 
made comptroller and given another salary increase. 

A month later, Jim enrolled for the training which he 
had turned down a year before and he has since had a 
salary raise. He had been badly disappointed but he 
saw the point. He decided that he would not make the 
same mistake twice. 

An Unusual Story— Yes 

It doesn’t often hapi)en exactly as it did in this case. 
But in es,sence it does happen far more frequently than 
you suspecL 


For business, when it has an opening, looks first to its 
own present employees to see who is ready and pre- 
pared for the job. But if, as so often happens, it finds no 
one, then it goes outside for the person it wants. 

Don’t blame the employer. Nine times out of ten, he 
would prefer a man or woman already experienced and 
familiar with company policies and methods. But he 
knows that long, loyal service in the job below may not 
be enough — he must have trained ability for the 
position. 

That’s why business watches its employees so eagerly 
— to see who is ambitiously and systematically prepar- 
ing for promotion. We hear it over and over again — 
this note of gratitude when we tell an employer (as we 
do on request of any student) that some employee of his 
is training with us for better service to him. 

Can It Happen to YOU? 

There’s only one way to be certain it cannot. 'That is to 
prepare yourself for the jobs ahead— for the place you 
want, either with your present company or some other. 
And quick action is particularly important in this 
critical period with so many changes and opportunities. 

Mailing the coupon below can be your first step. It 
will bring to you— without cost or obligation— a free 
48-page booklet about the business field of your choice, 
telling of the opportunities and requirements and 
describing our proven and low cost training for success 
in that field. Why not take that first step now? 




LASALLE Extension University 

a Correspondencm Institution 

D«pt. 558-R Chicago, III. 

I do not want this to happen to me as it did to Jim. 
Send me your free booklet on the field I have chewed 
below. 


Hlfhsr Accountancy | 
Foremenship 
Exacutiva Managamant I 
Lawi LL.B. Dagraa | 


1 Expart Bookkaaping 
1 Industrial Managamant 
iTraffiG Managamant 
j Salasmanship 


Namt.. 

Present Position...^ 


Address 
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Burn. Witch. Burn! 


By A. MERRITT 

In coUahoration with Dr. Lowell 


CUAFrER I 

THE UNKNOWN DEATH 

1 AM a medical man specializing in 
neurology and diseases of the brain. 
My peculiar field is abnormal psy- 
chology, and in that field I am recog- 
nized as an expert. I am closely con- 
nected with two of the foremost hospi- 
tals in New York. I have received many 
honors in this country and abroad, and 
one of my books upon schizoids— that is, 
disintegrated, or as it is loosely termed. 


multiple personalities— is an outstanding 
reference book for students of this phe- 
nomenon. 

Lowell is not my real name; it is nec- 
essary that I appear in this recital under 
a pseudonym. Why this should be will 
become increasingly apparent as my re- 
cital progresses. I call attention to my 
professional standing only because 1 wish 
to show that I was fully competent to 
observe, and am fully competent to bring 
clear scientific judgment upon, the oc- 
currences to be set forth. The same ne- 
cessity which causes me to conceal my 


Copijright^ 1932 by The Frank A. klun.sey Company 
Tins story appeared in The Argosy of October 22. 1932, published by Tlie Frank A. Munsey Co. 
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What terrible power did Madame Mandilip wield 
that gave evil life to her dolls? 


name forces me to conceal that of the 
hospital where some of them took place. 

Yet I have the strongest feeling that 
the facts which in my case-book are 
grouped under the heading of “The Dolls 
of Madame Mandilip” should be classi 
Bed, set down in orderly sequence and 
made known. I could do this, of course, 
in a report to one of my medical soci- 
eties. I am too well aware of the man- 
ner with which it would be received by 
my colleagues, and with what disap- 
proving suspicion they would regard me; 
so many of the observations run counter 
to accepted mental pictures of cause and 
effect. 

But may there not be other causes than 
those we now acknowledge? May there 
not be a wisdom, a science, immeasur- 
ably ancient and lost now to all but a 
few; a secret knowledge which has been 


carried down through the ages; not to 
be judged or measured by the standards 
of our present beliefs? 

Enough of preamble. I begin where 
the dark wisdom, if that it was, first cast 
its shadow iqwn me. 

T he clock struck one as I walked np 
the hospital steps. Ordinarily I would 
have been in bed and asleep, but there 
was a case in which I was much inter- 
ested, and Braile, my assistant, had tele- 
phoned me of certain developments 
which 1 wished to observe. It was a 
night in early November. I paused for a 
moment at the top of the steps to look 
at the brilliancy of the stars. As I did so, 
an automobile drew up at the entrance 
to the hospital. 

The car was large and luxuriou.s, of 
foreign make. As I stood, wondering 
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wliat its arrival at that hour meant, a 
man slipped out. He looked sharply up 
and down the deserted street, then threw 
the door wide open. Another man 
emerged. The two of them stooped and 
seemed to be fumbling around inside 
They straightened, and then I saw that 
they had locked their arms about the 
body of a third. They moved forward, 
not supporting but carrying this other 
man. His head hung upon his breast and 
his body swung limply as though he 
were only semiconscious, or wholly un- 
conscious, or dead. A fourth had stepped 
from the automobile and was following 
them clo.selv. 

As they approached 1 recognized this 
man in the rear as Juli.'in Ricori, a no- 
torious underworld chieftain. He had 
been pointed out to me several times, 
but even if he had not been the news- 
papers would have made me familiar 
with his features and figure. Lean and 
long, with silvery white hair; always im- 
maculately dressed; a leisured type from 
his outward seeming, rather than leader 
of such activities as those with which he 
was accused. I had been standing in the 
shadow, unnoticed. I .stepped out. In- 
instantly the burdened pair stopped, 
.swiftly as hunting hounds. Their free 
hands dropped into the pockets of their 
coats. There was menace in that move. 

“I am Dr. Lowell,” I said hastily. “Con- 
nected with the hospital. Come right 
along.” 

They did not answer; their gaze did 
not waver from me; nor did they move. 
Ricori stepped in front of them. His 
hands were also in his pockets. He looked 
me over, then nodded to the others; I 
felt the tension relax immediately. 

“I know you, doctor,” he said pleas- 
antly, in oddly precise English. “But 
that was quite a chance you took. If I 
might advise you, it is not well to move 
so quickly when those come whom you 
do not know, and at night— not in this 
town.” 

“But,” I said, “I do know you, Mr. 
Ricori.” 


“Then,” he smiled, faintly, “your judg- 
ment was doubly at fault. And my ad- 
vice doubly pertinent.” 

There was an awkward moment of 
silence. He broke it. 

“And being who I am, I shall feel 
better inside your doors than outside.” 

1 OPENED the doors. The two men 
pas.sed through them with their bur- 
den, and after them Ricori and I. Once 
within, I gave way to my professional 
instincts and stepped up to the man the 
two were carrying. They shot a quick 
glance at Ricori. He nodded. 1 raised the 
man’s head. 

A little shock went through me. The 
man’s eyes were wide open. He was 
neither dead nor unconscious. But upon 
his face was the most extraordinary ex- 
pression of terror I had ever seen in a 
long experience with sane, insane and 
borderland cases. It was not undiluted 
terror. It was mixed with an equally dis- 
turbing horror. The eyes, blue and with 
distended pupils, were like exclamation 
points to the face. They stared up at me, 
through me and beyond me. And still 
they seemed to be looking inward— as 
though whatever nightmare vision they 
were seeing was, at the same time, both 
behind and before tliem. 

“Exactly!” Ricori had been watching 
me closely. “Dr. Lowell, what could it be 
that my friend has seen— or has been 
given— that could make him appear so? 
I am most anxious to learn. 1 am willing 
to spend much money to learn. 1 wish 
him cured, yes— but I will be frank with 
you. Dr. Lowell. I would give the last 
penny of what I have for certainty that 
those who did this to him could not do 
the same thing to me— could not make 
me as he is, could not make me see what 
he is seeing, or make me feel what he is 
feeling.” 

At my signal, orderlies had come up. 
They took Uie patient and laid him on a 
stretcher. By this time the resident physi- 
cian had appeared. Ricori touched my 
elbow. 


BURN, WITCH, BURN! 


“I know a great deal about you. Dr. 
Lowell,” he said. “I would like you to 
take full charge of the case.” 

I considered this. 

“Could you,” he went on— “could you 
drop everything else? Spend every min- 
ute on this case? Bring in any others you 
wish to consult— don’t think of expense—” 

“A moment, Mr. Ricori,” I broke in. 
“What you suggest is impossible. I have 
other patients who cannot be neglected. 
But I will give all the time I can spare, 
and so will my assistant. Dr. Braile. And 
your friend will be constantly under ob- 
serx’ation here by people who have my 
complete confidence. If you wish me to 
take the case under those conditions, I 
will.” 

To that he acqiiie.sced, though I could 
see he was not entirely satisfied. I had 
the patient taken to an isolated private 
room, and then went through the neces- 
sary hospital formalities. Ricori gave the 
patient’s name as Thomas Peters, as- 
serted that he knew of no close rela 
fives, had himself recorded as Peters’ 
nearest friend, assumed all resjwnsibility, 
and taking out a roll of currency 
skimmed a thousand dollar bill from it, 
passing it to the desk to defray the “pre- 
liminary costs.” 

I asked Ricori if he would like to be 
present at my examination. He said that 
he would. He spoke to his two men, and 
they took {positions at each side of the 
hospital doors; on guard. Ricori and 1 
went to the room assigned Peters. The 
orderlies had stripired him, and he lay 
upon the adjustable cot. covered by a 
sheet. Braile, for whom I had sent, was 
bending over the patient, intent upon his 
eyes and plainly puzzled, I saw with 
satisfaction that Nurse Walters, an ex- 
traordinarily capable and conscientious 
young woman, had been assigned to the 
case. Braile looked up at me. He said; 

“Obviously some drug.” 

“Maybe,” I answered. “But if so— then 
a drug I have never encountered. Look 
at his eyes—” 

I clased Peters’ lids. As soon as I had 
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lifted my fingers they began to rise, 
slowly, until they were again wide open. 
Several times I tried to shut them. Al- 
ways tliey fluttered open, the terror, the 
horror in them, undiminished. 

I began my examination. The entire 
body was limp, muscles and joints. It 
was as flaccid, the simile came to me, as 
a doll. It was as though every motor 
neiwe had gone out of business. Yet 
there were none of the familiar symp- 
toms of paralysis. Nor did the body re- 
spond to any sensory stimuli, although I 
struck down into the nerve trunks. 'The 
only reaction I could obtain was a slight 
contraction of the dilated pupils under 
stronge.st light. 

H oskins, the pathologist, came in to 
take his samples for blood tests. 
When he had drawn what he wanted, I 
went over the body minutely. I could 
find not a single puncture, wound, 
bruise, or abrasion. Peters was hairy. 
With Ricori’s permission I had him 
shaved clean— chest, shoulders, legs, even 
the head. I found nothing to indicate 
that a drug might have been given him 
by hypodermic. I had the stomach 
emptied and took specimens from the 
excretory organs, including the skin. 

I examined the membranes of nose 
and throat; they seemed healthy and nor- 
mal, nevertheless I had smears taken 
from them. The blood pressure was low, 
the temperature slightly subnonnal; but 
that might mean nothing. I gave an in- 
jection of adrenalin. There was abso- 
lutely no reaction from it. That might 
mean much. 

“Poor devil,” I said to myself. “I’m go- 
ing to try to kill that nightmare for you, 
at any rate.” 

I gave him a minimum hypo of mor- 
phine. It might have been water for all 
the good it did. I gave him all I dared. 
His eyes remained open, terror and hor- 
ror undiminished. And pulse and respi- 
ration unchanged! 

Ricori had watched all these opera- 
tions witli intense interest. I had done all 
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I could for the time, and told him so 
rather reluctantly. 

“I can do no more,” I said, “until I re- 
receive the reports of the specimens. 
Frankly, I am at sea. I know of no dis- 
ease nor drug which would produce con- 
ditions such as are present in tliis case.” 

“But Dr. Braile,” he said, “mentioned 
a drug—” 

“A suggestion only,” interjx)sed Braile 
hastily. “Like Dr. Lowell, I know of no 
drug causing such symptoms.” 

Ricori glanced at Peters’ face and 
shivered. 

“Now,” I said, “I must ask you some 
(juestions. Has this man been ill? If so, 
has he been under medical care? If he 
has not actually been ill, has he spoken 
of any discomfort? Or have you noticed 
anything unusual in his manner or be- 
havior?” 

“No, to all questions,” he answered. 
“Peters has been in closest touch with 
me for the past week. He has not been 
ailing in the least. Tonight we were talk- 
ing in my apartment and eating a late 
and light dinner. He was in high spirits. 
In the middle of a word, he stopped, 
half-turned his head as though listening; 
then slip[x;d from his chair to the floor. 
When I bent over him he was as you 
see him now. That was precisely half 
after midnight. I brought him here at 
once.” 

“Well,” I said, “that at least gives us 
the exact time of the seizure. There is 
no use of your remaining, Mr. Ricori, 
unless you wish.” 

He studied his hands a few moments, 
rubbing the carefully manicured nails. 

“Dr. Lowell,” he said at last, “if this 
man dies without your discovering what 
killed him, I shall pay you the customary 
fees and the hospital the customary 
charges and no more. If he dies and you 
make this discovery after his death, I 
will give a hundred thousand dollars to 
any charity you name. But if you make 
the discovery before he dies, and restore 
him to health— I will give you the same 
sum.” 


We stared at him, and then as the sig- 
nificance of this remarkable offer sank 
in, I found it hard to curb my anger. 

“Ricori,” I said, “you and I live in dif- 
ferent worlds, tlierefore I answer you 
politely although I find it difficult. I 
will do all in my power to find out what 
is the matter with your friend and to 
cure him. I would do that if he and you 
were paupers. I am interested in him 
only as a problem which challenges me 
as a physician. It challenges me so 
strongly that I expect to devote myself 
solely to him for an indefinite number 
of hours. But I am not interested in you 
in the slightest. Nor in your money. Nor 
in your offer. Consider it definitely re- 
jected. Do you thoroughly understand 
that?” 

T O .MY astoni.shment he betraved no 
resentment. 

‘So much so that more than ever I wish 
you to take full charge,” he said. 

“Very well. Now where can I get you 
if I want to bring you here quickly?” 

“With your permission,” he answered, 
“I should like to have— well, representa- 
tives in this room at all times. There will 
be two of them. If you want me, tell 
them— and I will soon be here.” 

I laughed at that, but he did not. 
“You have reminded me,” he said, 
“that we live in different worlds. You 
take your precautions to go safely in 
your world— and I order my life to mini- 
mize the perils of mine. Not for a mo- 
ment would I presume to advise you 
how to walk among the dangers of your 
laboratory. Dr. Lowell. I have the coun- 
teiparts of those dangers. Bene— I guard 
against them as best I can.” 

It was a most irregular reejuest, of 
course. But I found myself clo.se to lik- 
ing Ricori just then, and saw clearly his 
point of view. He knew that and pressed 
the advantage. 

“The men will be no bother,” he said. 
‘They will not interfere in any way with 
you. They will not speak unless they are 
spoken to. If what I suspect to be true is 
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tnic. titcy will be a piotectioii for you 
and \()nr aids as well. But thev, and 
those who relieve them, must stay in the 
room night and day. If Peters is taken 
from the room they must accompany 
him— no matter where it is that he is 
taken.” 

“1 can arrange it,” 1 .said. Then, at his 
recpiest, 1 .sent an orderly down to the 
doors. Me returned with one of the men 
Ricori had left on guard. Ricori whis- 
pered to him, and he went out. In a 
little while two other men came up. In 
the meantime I had explained the pe- 
enliar situation to the resident and the 
.superintendent and secured the neces- 
sars' |X‘rmi.s.sion for their stay. The two 
men were well dressed and polite, and of 
a singularly tight lipped and cold eyed 
alertne.ss. I l(K)ked at Ricori and smiled. 

"What amuses yon. doctor?” he asked. 

“I’m thinking that onr guests are as 
expert with a gun as I with a .scalpel.” 
I answered bluntly. 

“Your world and mine,” he murmured. 

One of the men shot a glance at 
Peters. “Lord!” he muttered. Ilis face 
whitened. 

The r(K)m was a corner one with two 
windows, one opening out on the Drive, 
the other on the side street. Besides the.se 
there were no outer opening.s except the 
door to the hall; the private bathroom 
Ix'ing inclosed and have no windows. 
Ricori and the two inspected the room 
minutely, keeping away, 1 noticed, from 
the windows. He asked me then if the 
room coidd be darkened. Much inter- 
ested. I nodded. 

The lights being turned off, the three 
Nsent to the windows, opened them and 
carefnily .scrutinized the six-story sheer 
drop to both streets. On the side of the 
Drive there was nothing but the open 
space above the park. On the other was 
a church. 

“It is at this side you must watch,” 1 
heard Ricori say; he pointed to the 
church. “You can turn the lights on ‘now. 
d(K'tor.” 


He started toward the door, then 
turned and held out his hand. I took it 
and shook it heartily. 

“I’ll do the best 1 can, Ricori, and I’ll 
call in the best help.” 

He nodded. 

“1 have many enemies. Dr. Lowell. 
Peters was my right hand. If it was one 
of these enemies who struck him, he did 
it to weaken me. Or perhaps because he 
had not the opportunity to strike at me. 
I I(M)k at Peters, and for the first time in 
my life I, Ricori, am afraid. I have no 
wish to be the next. I have no wish to— 
look into hell!” 

I grunted at that; he had put so a|Jtly 
xx'hal 1 had felt and had not formulated 
into words. He looked sharply at me. 

"Taken by the nape of the neck like 
a pnppv and mv face thrust through a 
window of hell!” he said. 

He dropped mv hand. He started to 
ojjen the door. He hesitated. 

“One thing more. If there should he 
any telephone calls inquiring as to 
Peters’ condition, let one of these men, 
or their reliefs, answer. If any. should 
come in person making inquiry, allow 
them to come up— but if there are more 
than one let only one come at a time. If 
anv .should appear asserting that they 
are relatives, again let these men meet 
and question them.” 

By this time I had made up my mind 
to carry on the matter in what I might 
call full partnership with this meticu- 
lously .sjx)ken, meticulously mannered 
leader of what is termed the underworld. 
I was not only singularly interested, I 
was singularly fa.scinated. 

“Ricori,” I held out my hand again, 
impulsively, “I’ll do all I can for you." 

He gripped my hand, then opened the 
door of the room. Another pair of the 
efficient retainers were awaiting him at 
the threshold. They swung in before and 
behind him. As he walked away 1 saw 
that he was crossing himself, vigorously. 

I closed the door and went hack into 
the room. I looked down on Peters. 
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I r 1 U \l) l)( ('ii religious. 1 too would 
lia\(‘ been doing some crossing. 

The expression on Peters’ face lia^l 
changed. The terror and horror were 
gone. He still seemed to be looking both 
beyond me and into himself, but it was 
a lcK)k of evil expectancy— so evil that 
involuntarily I shot a gfance over my 
shoulder to see what ugly thing might 
be- creeping upon me. 

TIu're was nothing. One of Ricori’s 
gunmen sat in the corner of the window, 
in the shadow, watching the parapet of 
the church roof opposite; the other sat 
stolidly at the door. 

Braile and Nurse Walters were at the 
other side of the bed. Their eyes were 
fixed with a horrified fascination on 
Peters’ face. And then I saw Braile turn 
his head and stare about the room— as 1 
had. 

Suddenly Peters’ eyes seemed to focus; 
to become aware of the three of us; to 
become aware of the whole room. They 
flashed with an unholy glee. That glee 
was not maniacal— it was diabolical. That 
is the only word for it— diabolical. It was 
the look of a devil long exiled from his 
well-behaved hell, and suddenly sum- 
moned to return. Or was it like the glee 
of some devil sent hurtling out of his 
hell to work his will upon whom he 
might? \’ery well do I know how fan- 
tastic, how utterly unscientific, are such 
comparisons. Yet not otherwise can I de- 
scribe the strange change that cx;curred. 

Then, abruptly as the closing of a 
camera shutter, that expression fled and 
the old terror and horror came back. 
1 gave an involuntary gasp of relief, for 
it was precisely as though some evil 
presence had withdrawn. The nurse was 
trembling; Braile said to me in rather 
a strained voice: 

"How about another hypodermic?” 
“No,” 1 said. “I want to study the 
progress of this— whatever it is. I’m going 
down to the laboratory. Watch him 
closely until I return.” 

I W'ent dow'ii to the laboratory. Hos- 
kins looked up at me. 


"Nothing wr!>ng. so far. Remarkable 
health. I’d say. Of course all the re.sults 
r\e had are the simpler tests.” 

I nodded. I had an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that the other tests would show' noth- 
ing either. And I had been more shaken 
than I woidd have cared to confess by 
those alterations of hellish fear, hellish 
expectancy and hellish glee in Peters 
face and eyes. The w'hole case troidiled 
me; gave me a nightmarish feeling of 
standing outside some door which it was 
vitally important to open, and to which 
not only did I have no key but of w hich 
I couldn’t find the keyhole. I have found 
that concentration upon microscopic 
work often permits me to think more 
freely upon problems. So I took a few 
smears of Peters’ blood and began to 
study them, not w'ith any expectation of 
finding anvthing, but in order to relieve 
the tension from another part of mv 
brain. 

I w'as on my fourth slide when .sud- 
denlv, with a distinct shock, I realized 
that I W'as looking at the incredible. As I 
perfnnctorilv moved the slide, a white 
corpn.scle slid into the field of vision. 
Within that corpuscle w'as a spark of 
]iho.sphorescence, shining out like a tiny 
lamp! I thought at first that it was some 
eflect of the light, but no manipulation 
of the illumination changed that spark. 
I rubbed my eyes and looked again. I 
called Hoskins. “Tell me if you .see some- 
thing pecidiar in there,” I said. 

He peered into the microscope; 1 saw 
him start, then shift the light as I had. 

"What do you see, Hoskins?” 

He said, still staring through the lens: 

“.A leucocyte, inside of which is what 
seems like a globe of phosphorescence. 
Its glow is neither, dimmed when I turn 
on the fidl illumination, nor is it in- 
creased when I lessen it. In all except 
the ingested globe the corpuscle seems 
normal.” 

“.And all of which,” I said, “is quite 
impossible.” 

“Qiiite,” he agreed, straightening. "Yet 
there it is!” 
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lla.stilv. I transferred the slide to the 
tnicro-inanipiilator, lioping to isolate the 
eorpiisele, and set niy eyes again to the 
lens. Lnek was with me. I found the 
corpusele and touched it with the tip of 
the manipulating needle. At that instant 
of contact the corpuscle seemed to burst. 
The globe of phosphore.scence apjx'ared 
to flatten, and something like a miniature 
fla.sh of heat-lightning ran over the visi- 
ble jrortion of the slide. And that was 
all— the phosphorescence was gone. 

W E PREPARED and examined slide 
after slide. Twic-e more we found 
the lights, and each time with the same 
result. The bursting corpuscle, the 
strange flicker of faint luminosity— then 
nothing. 

The laboratory phone rang. Hoskins 
answered. 

“It’s Braile. He wants you— quick.” 
“Keep after it, Hoskins,” I said, and 
hastened to Peters’ room. Entering, 1 
saw Nurse Walters, face chalk-white, 
eyes closed, standing with her back 
turned to the lK*d. Braile was leaning 
over the patient, stethoscojre to his heart. 
I looked at Peters, and stood stock still, 
.something like a touch of unreasoning 
panic at my own heart. 

Upon his face was the look of devilish 
exjx'ctancy, bift intensified. As I looked 
it gave way to the diabolic joy, and that, 
too, vc’as intensified. The face held it for 
not many seconds. Back came the expect- 
ancy-then on its heels once more the 
unholy glee. The two expressions alter- 
nated, rapidly. They flickered over 
Peters’ face like— like the flickers of the 
tiny lights within the corpuscles of his 
hlood— 

Braile sjxike to me through stiff lips; 
“His heart stopped three minutes ago. 
He ought to be dead— yet look—” 

The body of Peters stretched and stif- 
fened. A sound came from his lips— a 
chuckling soiind;«low yet singularly pen- 
etrating, inhuman, the chattering laugh- 
ter of a devil. ’The gunman at the window 
leaped to his feet, his chair going over 


with a crash. The laughter choked and 
died away, and the body of Peters lay 
limp. 

I heard the door ojren, and Ric-ori’s 
voice: 

“How is he. Dr. Lowell? I could not 
sleep—” He saw Peters’ face. 

“Mother of the Saviour!” I heard him 
whisper, and saw him drop to his knees. 

I saw’ him dimly— for I c'ould not take 
my eyes from Peters’ face. It was the 
face of a grinning, triumphant fiend— all 
humanity wiped from it— the face of a 
demon straight out of some mad medi- 
eval painter’s hell. The blue eyes, now 
utterly malignant, glared at Ricori. 

And as I looked, the dead hands 
movc<l; slowly the arms bent up from 
the elbows, the fingers contracting like 
claws; the dead body itself began to stir 
beneath the covers— 

At that the spell of nightmare dropped 
from me; for the first time in hours I was 
on ground that I knew. It was the rigor 
tnortis, the stiffening of death— but set- 
ting in more quickly and proceeding at 
a rate I had never known. 

I stepped forward and drew the lids 
down over the glaring eyes, covering the 
dreadful face. 

I looked at Ricori. He was still on his 
knees, crossing himself and praying. And 
kneeling beside him, arm around his 
shoulders, was Nurse Walters, and she, 
too, was praying 

Somewhere a clock struck five. 

CHAPTER H 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

I OFFERED to go home with Ricori, 
and somewhat to my surprise he 
accepted with alacrity. The man was 
pitiably shaken. We rode silently, the 
tight-lipped gunmen alert. Peters’ face 
kept floating before me. 

I gave Ricori a strong sedative, and 
left him sleeping, his men on guard. I 
had told him that I meant to make a 
complete autopsy. 
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llftiiniiii'.; to tlu‘ liospitai in liis car, I 
found tlic l)odv of IVter.s laid been taken 
to tlie riK)i tiiai'S'. Hifior mortis Braile told 
me, bad been comj)lete in less than an 
boor— an astonisliinglv short time. I made 
the necessary arrangements for the au- 
topsy, and took Braile home with me to 
snatch aTfew hours’ sleep. It is difficult 
to convey by words the peculiarly un- 
pleasant impression the whole occur- 
rence had made upon me. 1 can only 
say that I was as grateful for Braile’s 
company as he seemed to Ire for mine. 

When 1 awoke the impression still lin- 
gered, though not so strongly. It was 
alMuit two when we began the antop.sy. 
1 lifted the sheet from Peters’ body with 
noticeable hesitation. 1 stared at his face 
with amazement. .-Ml dialwlism had been 
wiped away. It was .serene, unlined— the 
face of a man who fiad died |r<-acefnllv, 
with no agony either of body or mind, i 
lifted his hand. It was limp, the whole 
body flaccid, the rigor gone. 

It was then, 1 think, that I first felt 
full conviction I was dealing with an 
entirely new. or at least unknown, 
agency of death, whether microbic or 
otherwi.se. 

As a rule, the rigor mortis does not 
set in until sixteen to twenty-four hours, 
deptmding upon the condition of the pa- 
tient before death, temperature and a 
dozen other things. Normally, it does not 
disappear for forty-eight to seventy-two 
hours. Usually a rapid setting-in of the 
stiffening means as rapid a di.sappear- 
ance, and vice versa. Diabetics stiffen 
(juicker than others. A swift brain in- 
jury, like shooting, is even swifter. 

In this case, the rigor had begun in- 
stantaneously with death, and must have 
completed its cycle in the astonishingly 
short time of less than five hours— for 
the attendant told me that he had ex- 
amined the body about ten o’clock and 
he had thought that stiffening had not 
yet set in. The face was then as now. 
He had no knowledge of the case, and 
had not seen that face as we had when 
Peters had died. 


'I'he results of file antopsv can be told 
in two sentences. There was no ascer- 
tainable reason why Peters could not be 
alive. And he was dead. 

Later, when Hoskins made his rejrorts, 
both of these utterly conflicting state- 
ments continued to be true. There was 
no reason whv Peters should be dead. 
Yet dead he was. If the enigmatic lights 
we had observed had anything to do with 
his death, thev left no traces. Ilis organs 
were perfect, all else as it should have 
been, indeed an extraordinarilv healthy 
specimen. Nor had Hoskins been able to 
capture any more of the light-carrving 
corpuscles after I had left him. 

T hat night l framed a short l(‘fter de- 
scribing briefly the .symptoms ob- 
.served in Peters’ case, not dwelling upon 
the changes in expression but referring 
cautiously to “unusual grimaces" and a 
“look of inten.se fear.” Braile and I had 
this manifolded and mailed to every phv- 
sician in Greater New York. I personallv 
attended to a quiet inquirv to the same 
effect among the hospitals. 

The letters a.sked if the phvsicians had 
treated anv patients with similar symp- 
toms, and if .so to give particulars, names, 
addresses, occupations and any charac- 
teristic interest under seal, of course, of 
professional confidence. I flattered my- 
self that my reputation was such that 
none of those who received the ques- 
tionnaires would think the request actu- 
ated either by idle curiosity or slightest 

unethical motive. 

• 

I received in response seven letters and 
a personal visit from the writer of one 
of them. Each letter, except one, gave 
me in various degrees of medical con- 
servatism the information 1 had asked. 
After reading them, there was no ques- 
tion that within six months .seven per- 
sons of oddly dissimilar characteristics 
and stations in life had died as had 
Peters. 

Chronologically, the cases were as fol- 
lows: 

May 2.5; Ruth Bailey, spinster; fifty 
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years old, moderately vvealtliy; Social 
Register and best of reputation; char- 
itable and devoted to children. 

June 20; Patrick Mcllraine; bricklayer; 
wife and two children. 

August 1; Anita Green; child of eleven; 
parents in moderate circumstances and 
well educated. 

August 15; Steve Standish; acrobat; 
thirty; wife and three children. 

August 30; John J. Marshall; sixty; 
banker interested in child welfare. 

September 10; Phineas Dimott; thirty- 
five; trapeze performer; wife and small 
child. 

October 12; Hortense Darnley; about 
thirty; no occupation. 

Their addresses, except two, were 
widely scattered throughout tlie city. 

Each of the letters noted the sudden 
onset of rigor mortis and its rapid pass- 
ing. Each of them gave the time of deatli 
following the initial seizure as approxi- 
mately five hours. Five of them referred 
to the changing expressions which had 
so troubled me; in the guarded way they 
did it I read tlieir bewilderment. 

“Patient’s eyes remained open,” re- 
corded the physician in charge of spin- 
ster Bailey. “Staring, but gave no sign 
of recognition of surroundings and failed 
to focus uix)n or present any evidence 
of seeing objects held before them. Ex- 
pression one of intense terror, giving 
away toward death to others peculiarly 
disquieting to observer. The latter inten- 
sified after death ensued. Rigor mortis 
complete and dissipated within five 
hours.” 

The physician in charge of Mcllraine, 
the bricklayer, had nothing to say about 
the ante-mortem phenomena, but wrote 
at some lengtli about the expression of 
the face after death. 

“It had,” he reported, “nothing in 
common with the staring eyes and gap- 
ing mouth of the so-called ‘Hippocratic 
countenance,’ nor was it in any way the 
muscular contraction familiarly known as 
the death grin. Th^e was no suggestion 
of agony— rather the opposite. I would 


term the expression one of unusual mal- 
« >» 
ice. 

The report of the physician who had 
attended Standish, the acrobat, was per- 
functory, but it mentioned that “after 
patient had apparently died, singularly 
disagreeable sounds emanated from his 
throat.” I wondered whether these had 
been the same demonic cachinnations as 
had come from Peters, and if so I could 
not wonder at all at my correspondent’s 
reticence concerning them. 

I knew the physician who had at- 
tended the banker— opinionated, pom- 
pous, a perfect doctor of the very rich. 

“There can be no mystery as to the 
cause of death,” he wrote. “It was cer- 
tainly tlirombosis, a clot somewhere in 
the brain. I attach no importance what- 
ever to the facial grimaces, nor to the 
time element involved in the rigor. You 
know, my dear Lowell,” he added, pa- 
tronizingly, “it is an axiom in forensic 
medicine that one can prove anything by 
rigor mortis.’’ 

I would have liked to have replied that 
when in doubt thrombosis as a diagnosis 
was equally useful in covering the ig- 
norance of practitioners, but it would 
not have punctured his complacency. 

The Dimott report was a simple rec- 
ord with no comment whatever upon 
grimaces or sounds. 

B ut the doctor who had attended lit- 
tle Anita had not been so reticent. 
■‘The child,” he wrote, “had been beauti- 
ful. She seemed to suffer no pain, but at 
the onset of the illness I was shocked by 
the intensity of terror in her fixed gaze. 
It was like a waking nightmare— for un- 
questionably she was conscious until 
death. Morphine in almost lethal dosage 
produced no change in this symptom, 
nor did it seem to have any effect upon 
heart or respiration. Later the terror dis- 
appeared, giving way to other emotions 
which I hesitate to describe in this re- 
port, but will do so in person if you 
desire. The aspect of the child after 
death was peculiarly disturbing, but 
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again I would rather speak than write 
of that.” 

There was a hastily scrawled post- 
script; I could see him hesitating, then 
giving way at last to the necessity of 
unburdening his mind, dashing off that 
postscript and rushing the letter away 
before he could reconsider— 

“I have written that the child was 
conscious until death. What haunts me 
most is the conviction that she was con- 
scious after physical death! Let me talk 
to you.” 

I nodded with satisfaction. I had not 
dared to put that observation down in 
my questionnaire. And if it had been 
true of the other cases, as I now be- 
lieved it must have been, all the doctors 
except Standish’s had shared my conser- 
vatism— or timidity. I called little Anita’s 
physician upon the phone at once. He 
was strongly perturbed. In every detail 
his case paralleled that of Peters. He 
kept repeating over and oyer: 

“The child was sweet and good as an 
angel, and she changed into a devil!” 

I promised to keep him apprised of 
any discoveries I might make, and 
shortly after our conversation received 
the visit of the young physician who had 
attended Hortense Darnley. Dr. Y— , as 
I shall call him, had nothing to add to 
the medical aspect other than what 1 
already knew, but his talk suggested the 
first practical line of approach toward 
the problem. His office was in the apart- 
ment house which had been Hortense 
Darnley ’s home. He had been working 
late, and had been summoned to her 
apartment about ten o’clock by the 
woman’s maid, a colored girl. He had 
found the patient lying upon her bed, 
and had at once been struck by the ex- 
pression of terror on her face and the 
extraordinary limpness of her body. He 
described her as blond, blue-eyed— “the 
doll type.” 

A man was in the apartment. He had 
at first evaded giving his name, saying 
that he was merely a friend. At first 
glance. Dr. Y— had thought the woman 


liad been subjected to some violence, 
but examination revealed no Imiises or 
other injuries. The “friend” had told him 
they had been eating dinner when “Miss 
Darnley flopped right down on tlie floor 
as tliough all her bones had gone sftft, 
and we couldn’t get anything out of her.” 
The maid confirmed this. 

There was a half-eaten dinner on the 
table, and both man and servant de- 
clared Hortense had been in tbe best of 
spirits. There had been no quarrel. Re- 
luctantly, the “friend” had admitted that 
the seizure had occurred three hours be- 
fore, and that they had tried to “bring 
lier about” them.selves, calling upon him 
only when the alternating expressions 
which I have referred to in the case of 
Peters began to appear. 

As the seizure progressed, the maid 
had become hysterical with frigiit and 
fled. The man was of tougher timber and 
had remained until the end. He had been 
much shaken, as had Dr. .Y— , by the 
after-death phenomena. Upon the phy- 
sician declaring that the case was one 
for the cwoner, he had lost his reticence, 
volunteering his name as James Martin, 
and expressing himself as eager for a 
complete autopsy. He was quite frank 
as to his reasons. The Darnley woman 
had been his mistress, and he “had 
enough trouble without her death 
pinned to him.” Dr. Y— had gathered 
that he was an underworld character of 
some sort, and known to the police. 

At any rate, there had been a tlior 
ough autopsy. No trace of disease or 
poison had been found. Beyond a slight 
valvular trouble of the heart, Hortense 
Darnley had been perfectly healthy. The 
verdict had been death by heart disease; 
but Dr. Y— was perfectly convinced the 
heart had nothinc to do with it. 

It was, of course, quite obvious that 
Hortense Darnley had died from the 
same cause or agency as had all the 
others. But to me the outstanding fact 
was that her apartment had been within 
a stone’s throw of the address Ricori 
had given me as that of Peters! Further- 
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more, Martin was of the same world, if 
Dr. Y— ’s impressions were correct. Here 
was conceivably a link between two of 
the cases— missing in the others. I de- 
termined to call in Ricori and lay all the 
cards before him, enlist his aid if possi- 
ble. 


M y investigation had consumed 
two weeks. During tliat time 1 had 
become well acquainted with Ricori. For 
one thing, he interested me immensely 
as a product of present-day conditions; 
for another, I liked him despite his repu- 
tation. He was remarkably well read, of 
a high grade of totally unmoral intelli- 
gence, subtle and superstitious— in olden 
times he would probably have been a 
captain of condettieri, his wits and sword 
for hire. 

I wondered about his antecedents. He 
had paid me several visits since the 
death of Peters, and quite plainly liked 
me. On these visits he was guarded by 
the tight-lipjred man who had watched 
hy the hospital window. This man’s 
name, 1 learned, was McCann. He. was 
Ricori’s most trusted bodyguard, appar- 
ently wholly devoted to his white-haired 
chief. He was an •interesting character, 
too, and quite approved of me. He was 
a drawling Southerner who had been, as 
he put it, “a cow-nurse down Arizona 
way, and got too popular on the Border.' 

“I’m for yon, doc,” he told me. “You’re 
sure good for the boss. Sort of take his 
mind off business. An’ when I come here 
1 can keep my hands outa my pockets. 
.Yny time anybody’s cuttin’ in on your 
cattle, let me know. I’ll ask the boss for 
a day off.” 

Then he lemarked casually that he 
could ring a quarter with six holes at 
a hundred foot range.” 

I did not know whether this was 
meant humorously or serioTislv. At any 
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rate, Ricori never wen anywliere with- 
out him, and it showed me how much he 
had thought of Peters that he had left 
McCann to guard him. 

I told Braile what I was going to do, 
got in touch with Ricori and asked him 
to take dinner with Braile and me that 
night at my house. At seven he arrived, 
telling his chauffeur to return at ten. We 
sat at a table, with McCann, as usual, on 
watch in my hall, thrilling, I knew, my 
two night nurses— I have a small private 
hospital adjunct— by playing the part of 
gunman as conceived by the motion pic- 
tures. 

Dinner over, I dismissed the butler 
and came to the point. I told Ricori of 
my questionnaires, remarking that by it 
I had unearthed seven cases similar to 
that of Peters. 

“You can dismiss from your mind any 
idea that Peters’ death was due to his 
connection with you, Ricori,’’ I said. 
“With one possible exception, none of 
the seven persons involved belong to 
what you have called your world. If that 
one exception does touch your sphere of 
activity, it does not alter the absolute 
certainty that you are not involved in 
any way. Did you know, or ever hear of, 
a woman named Horten.se Damley?” 

He shook his head. 

“She lived,” I said, “practically op- 
posite the address you gave me for 
Peters.” 

“But Peters did not live at that ad- 
dress.” He smiled, half apologetically. 
"You see, I did not know you then as 
well as now.” 

That, I admit, set me back somewhat. 

“Well,” I w^ent on, “do you know a 
man named Martin?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I do. In fact I know 
several Martins. Can you describe the 
one you mean— or do you know his first 
name?” 

“William,” I replied. 

Again he shook his head, frowning 
darkly. 

“McCann may know,” he said at last. 
“Will you call him. Dr. Lowell?” 


I SUMMONED the butler, and sent 
for McCann. 

“McCann,” asked Ricori, “do you know 
a woman called Hortense Darnley?” 

“Sure,” answered McCann. “A blond 
doll— she’s ‘Butch’ Martin’s gal. He took 
her from the Vanities.” 

“Did Peters know her?” I asked. 
“Yeah,” said McCann, “sure he did. 
She knew .VIollie— you know, boss— 
Peters’ kid sister. Mollie quit the Follies 
about three years ago and he met Horty 
at Mollie’s. Horty an’ him were both 
daffy over Mollie’s kid. He told me so. 
But Tom was never gay with her. if 
that’s what you mean.” 

I looked sharply at Ricori, remember 
ing distinctly that he had told me Peters 
had no living relatives. He did not seem 
in the least disconcerted. 

“Where’s Martin now, McCann?” 

“Up in Canada, the last I heard of 
him,” answered McCann. “Want me to 
find out?” 

“I’ll let you know later,” said Ricori, 
and McCann went back to the hall. 

“Is Martin one of your friends or foes?” 
I asked. 

“Neither,” he answered. 

I sat silent for a few moments, revolv- 
ing McCann’s surprising information in 
my mind. The connection that I had 
vaguely looked for in my assumed prox- 
imity of Peters’ and the woman’s dwell- 
ing places had been shattered by his be- 
trayal of Ricori’s duplicity. But he had 
put in its place a stronger link. Hortense 
Darnley had died October 12— Peters on 
November 10. V\'hen had Peters last seen 
the woman? If the mysterious malady 
was caused by some unknown organism, 
no one, of course, could tell what its 
eriod of incubation might be. Had 
eters been infected by her? 

“Ricori,” I said, “twice tonight I have 
learned that you misled me as to Peters. 
I’m going to forget it, because I don’t 
believe you’ll do it again. And I’m going 
to trust you, even to the extent of break- 
ing professional confidence. Read these 
letters.” 
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I passed him the answers to my que.s- 
tiomiaire. He went over tliem in silence. 
W hen lie liad finished I recounted all 
that 13r. V— had told me of the Darnley 
case. 1 told him in detail of the autopsies, 
including; the tiny globes of radiance in 
the blood of Peters. 

At that his face grew white; he crossed 
himself. 

“La stregal'' he muttered. “The Witch! 
The W'itch-fire!” 

“.Nonsense, man!” 1 said. “Forget your 
superstitions! 1 want help.” 

“You are .scientifically ignorant! There 
are some things. Dr. Lowell—” he began, 
hotly, then controlled himself. 

‘ANHiat is it you \yant me to do?” 

"First,” I said, “let’s go over the.se eight 
eases, analyze them. Braile, have you 
come to any conclusions?” 

“Yes.” Braile an.swered. “I think the 
w hole eight were murdered!” 

CHAPTER HI 

.\UnSE WALTEBS 

T H.YT Braile had voiced the thought 
lurking behind my own mind— and 
without a shred of evidence, so far as 1 
could see, to support it— irritated me. 

“You’re a better man than I am, Sher- 
lock Holmes,” 1 said sarcastically. He 
Hushed, but repeated stubbornly: 

“They were murdered.” 

“La Strega!” whispered Ricori. I glared 
at him. 

“Quit beating around the bu.sh, Braile. 
W'hat’s your evidence?” 

"You were away from Peters almost 
two hours. 1 was with him practically 
from start to finish. As I studied him, I 
had the feeling that the whole trouble 
was in the mind— that it was not his 
body, his nerves, his brain, that refused 
to function, but his will. Not quite that, 
either. Put it that his will had ceased to 
care about the functions of the body— 
and was centered upon killing it!” 

“What you’re outlining now is not 
murder but suicide. Well, it has been 


done. I’ve watched a few die because 
they had lost the will to live—” 

“I don’t mean that,” he interrupted. 
“That’s passive. This is active—” 

“Good Lord, Braile!” I was honestly 
shocked. “Don’t tell me ) ou’re suggesting 
the whole eight passed out of the picture 
by willing themselves out of it— and one 
of them only an eleven-year-old child!” 

"I didn’t say that,” he replied. “What T 
felt was that it was not primarily Peters’ 
own will doing it. but another’s will 
which had gripped his, had wound itself 
around, threaded itself through his will. 
Another’s will which he could not or did 
not w'ant to resi.st— at least tow'ard the 
end.” 

“I^ nialcdetta strcga!” muttered Ricori 
again. 

I curbed my irritation and sat consid- 
ering; after all, I had a wholesome re- 
spect for Braile. He was too good a man, 
too sound, for one to ride roughshod over 
any theory he might voice. 

“Have you any idea as to how these 
murders, if murders they are, were car- 
ried out?” I asked, politely. 

“Not the slightest,” said Braile. 

“Let’s consider the murder theory. Ri- 
cori, you have had more experience in 
this line than we. .so listen carefully and 
forget your witch,” I .said, brutally 
enough. “There are three essential fac- 
tors to any murder— method, opportunity, 
motive. Take them in order. First— the 
method. 

“There are three ways a person can 
be killed by poison or by infection- 
through the nose, and this includes by 
gases— through the mouth, ant through 
the skin. There are two or three other 
avenues. Hamlet’s father, for example, 
was poisoned, we read, through the ear, 
although I’ve always had my ‘doubts 
about that. 

“I think, pursuing the hypothesis of 
murder, we can bar out all approaches 
except mouth, nose, skin— and, by the 
last, entrance to the blood can be ac- 
complished by absorption as well as by 
penetration. Was there any evidence 
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wliatcx'cr— on tlio skin, in the memhranc.S 
()l the respiratorv channels, in tlie throat, 
in tile other viscera, stomach, hltMicl, 
nerves, hrain— of anvthinj' of the sort?" 

“Yon know there wasn’t,’ he answeiecl. 

“Quite so. Then except for the prob- 
lematical lighted corpii.scle, there is abso- 
lutely no evidence of method. Therefore 
we have absolutely nothing in essential 
number one upon which to hase a theory 
of murder. Let’s take number two— op- 
portimitv. 

“We have a tarnished lady, a racketeer, 
a respectable spinster, a bricklayer, an 
eleven-year-old .scbool-girl, a banker, an 
acrobat and a traj'ieze performer. Th<‘re, 
I submit, is about as incongruous a con- 
gregation as is jxissible. So far as we can 
tell, none of them except conceivably the 
circus men— and Peters and the Darnles' 
woman— had anything in common. 

"How could anyone who had opportu- 
nity to come in close enough contact to 
Peters the racketeer to kill him have 
equal opportnnitv to come in similar 
close contact with Ruth Bailey, the .So- 
cial Register maiden-ladv? How could 
one who found a wav to make contact 
with banker Marshall come equally close 
to acrobat Standish? And so on— yon |M'r- 
ceive the difficulty? To administer what- 
ever it was that caii.sed the deaths— if they 
were murder— would be no casual matter. 
It implies a certain degree of intimacv. 
You agree?’’ 

“Partly,” he conceded. 

“Had they all lived in the same neigh- 
borhood, we might assume that they 
might normally have come within range 
of the hyjxrthetical killer. But they did 
not—” 

■ "Pardon me. Dr. Lowell,” Ricori inter- 
rupted, “but suppose they had some com- 
mon interest which brought them within 
that range.” 

“What possible common interest could 
so divergent a group have had?” 

“One common interest is very plainly 
indicated in these reports and in what 
.McCann told us." 

“What do you mean, Ricori?” 


“Babies.” lie answered. “Or at least- 
children." 

R.MLE nodded. "I noticed that.” 
"Consider the re|K)rt.s,” Ricori went 
on. ".Miss Bailey is described as charita- 
ble and devoted to children. Her chari- 
ties, presumably, took the form of help- 
ing them. Marshall, the banker, was 
interested in child welfare. The brick- 
layer, the acrobat and the trapeze per- 
former had children. .Anita was a child. 
Peters and the Darnlev woman were, to 
n.se McC.’ann’s expression, ‘dattv’’ ov«‘r a 
baby.” 

“But,” I objected, “il they are murders, 
they are the work of one hand. It is be- 
yond the range of |X).ssibiIitv that all ot 
the eight were interested in one babv. 
one child, or one g.onp of children.” 

“A'ery tnie,” .said Braile. “But all could 
have been intere.sted in one es|X‘cial, 
peculiar thing which they believed would 
be of benefit to or w’ould delight the 
child or children to whom each w'as de- 
voted. And that |X“culiar article might 
be obtainable in onlv one place. II we 
could find that this is the fact, then cer- 
tainly that place would bear investiga- 
tion.” 

“It is.” 1 .said, “undeniably worth hark- 
ing into. Yet it seems to me that the com- 
mon intere.^'i idea works two ways. The 
homes of those who died might have had 
something of common interest to an 
individual. The murderer, for example, 
might be a radio adjuster. Or a plumber. 
Or a collector. .An electrician. .And so on 
and so on.” 

Braile shrugged a shoulder. Ricori did 
not answer; he sat deep in thought, as 
though he had not heard me. 

“Please listen. Ricori,” 1 said. "We’ve 
gotten this far. Method of murder— if it is 
murder— unknown. Opportunity for kill- 
ing-find some person whose business, 
profession or whatnot was a matter of in- 
terest to each of the eight, and whom 
they visited or who visited them; said 
business being concerned, [X)ssiblv, in 
some way with babies or older children. 
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Now lor motive. Revenge, gain, love, 
hate, jealousy, self-protection? None of 
these seems to fit, for again we come to 
that barrier of dissimilar stations in life.” 

“How about the satisfaction of an ap- 
[jetite for death— wouldn’t you call that a 
motive?” asked Braile, oddly. 

Ricori half rose from his chair, stared 
at him with a curious intentness, then 
sank back. I noticed he was now all alert. 

“1 was about to discuss the possibility 
of a homicidal maniac,” I said, somewhat 
testily. 

“That’s not exactly what I mean. You 
remember Longfellow’s lines: 

‘1 shot an arrow into the air. 

It fell to earth I know not where.’ 

'I’ve never acquiesced in the idea that 
was an inspired bit of verse meaning the 
sending of an argosy to some unknown 
port and getting it back with a surpfise 
cargo of ivory and peacocks, apes and 
precious jewels. There are some people 
who can’t stand at a window high above 
a busy street, or on top of a skyscraper 
without wanting to throw something 
down. 

“They get a thrill in wondering who or 
what will be hit. The thrill is in the safety 
of the thrower as well as in the uncer- 
tainty. And also the feeling of power. 

“It’s just a bit like being God and loos- 
ing the pestilence upon the just and the 
unjust alike. Longfellow must have been 
one of those people. In his heart, he 


wanted to shoot a real arrow and then 
mull over in his imagination whether it 
had dropped in somebody’s eye, hit a 
heart, or just missed someone and skew- 
ered a stray dog. Carry this on a little 
further. 

“Give one of these people power and 
opportunity to loose death at random, 
death whose cause he is sure cannot be 
detected. He sits in his obscurity, in 
safety, a god of death. With no special 
malice against anyone, perhaps— imper- 
sonal, just shooting his arrows in the air, 
like Longfellow’s archer, for the fun of 


it.” 


"And you wouldn’t call such a person 
a homicidal maniac?” I asked, dryly. 


H e shook his head. “Not necessarily. 

Merely free of inhibitions against 
killing. He might have no consciousness 
of evil whatever. Everybody comes into 
this world under sentence of death— time 
and method of execution unknown. Well, 
this killer might consider himself as nat- 
ural as death itself. No one who believes 
that things on earth are nm by an all- 
wise, all-powerful God thinks of Him as a 
homicidal maniac. Yet he looses war, pes- 
tilences, misery, disease, floods, earth- 
quakes— on believers and unbelievers 
alike. If you believe things are in the 
hands of what is vaguely termed Fate— 
would you call Fate a homicidal 
maniac?’’ 

“Your hypothetical archer,” I said, 
“looses a singularly unpleasant arrow. 
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Also the discussion is growing far too 
metaphysical for a simple scientist like 
me. Ricori, I can’t lay this matter before 
the police. They would listen politely and 
laugh heartily after I had gone. If I told 
all that is in my mind to the medical 
authorities, they would deplore the d<‘- 
cadence of a hitherto honored intellect. 
And I would rather not call in any private 
detective agency to pursue inquiries.” 

“What do you want me to do?” he 
asked. 

“You have unusual resources,” I an- 
swered. “I want you to sift every move- 
ment of Peters and Horten.se Darnley for 
the last two months. I want you to do all 
that is possible in the same way with all 
the others—” 

I hesitated. 

“I want you to find that one place to 
which, because of their love for children, 
each of these unfortunates were drawn. 
For though my reason tells me you and 
Braile have not the slightest real evidence 
upon which to base your suspicions, I 
grudgingly admit that I have a feeling 
you may be right.” 

“You progress. Dr. Lowell,” Ricori 
laughed. “I predict that it will not be 
long before you will as grudgingly admit 
the possibility of my witch.” 

“I am sufficiently abased,” I replied, 
“by my present credulity not to deny 
even that.” 

Ricori laughed again, and busied him- 
self copying the essential information 
from the reports. Ten o’clock struck. Mc- 
Cann came up to say that the car was 
waiting and we accompanied Ricori to 
the door. The gunman had stepi^ed out 
and was on the steps when a thought 
came to me. 

“Where do you begin, Ricori?” 

“With Peters’ sister. I go there now.” 

“Does she know Peters is dead?” 

“No,” he answered, reluctantly. “She 
thinks him away. He is often away for 
long, and for reasons which she under- 
stands he is not able to communicate with 
her directly. At such times I keep her in- 
formed. And the reason is because she 


dearly loved him and would be in such 
sorrow.” 

“Does she know the Darnley woman is 
dead, 1 wonder?” 

“1 do not know. Probably. Although 
McCann evidently does not.” 

“Well,” 1 said, “I don’t see how you’re 
going to keep Peters’ death from her now . 
But that’s your business.” 

“Exactly,” he answered, and follow'ed 
.McCann to the car. 

B raile and I had hardly gotten back 
to my library when the telephone 
rang. Braile answered it. 1 heard him 
curse, and saw that the hand that held 
the transmitter was shaking. He said: 
“We will come at once." 

He set the transmitter dow'u slowdy; 
then turned to me with twitching face. 
“Nurse Walters has it!” 

I felt a distinct shock. As 1 have said, 
Walters was a perfect nurse, and besides 
that a thoroughly good and attractive 
young woman. A pure Gaelic type— blue- 
black hair, blue eyes wdth astonishingly 
long lashes, milk-white .skin— yes, singu- 
larly attractive. After a moment or two 
of silence I said: 

“Well, Braile, there goes all our fine- 
spun reasoning. .Also your murder theory. 
From the Darnley woman to Peters to 
Walters. No doubt now that it’s some in- 
fectious disease.” 

“Isn’t there?” he asked grimly. “I’m not 
prepared to admit it. I happen to know 
Walters spends most of her money on a 
little invalid niece who lives with her— a 
child of five. Ricori’s thread of common 
interest moves into her case.” 

“Nevertheless,” I said as grimly, “I in- 
tend to see that every precaution is taken 
against a dangerously infectious malady.” 

By the time we had put on our hats 
and coats my car was waiting. The hos- 
pital was only two blocks away, but 1 did 
not wish to waste a moment. I ordered 
Nurse Walters removed to an isolated 
ward used for observation of suspicious 
diseases. Examining her, I found the same 
flaccidity as I had noted in the case of 
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Peters. But 1 observed that, unlike him. 
her eyes and face were devoid of terror. 
Horror there was, and a great loathing. 
Nothing of panic. She gave me th° same 
impression of seeing both within and 
without. As I studied her, I distinctly saw 
a flash of recognition come into her eyes, 
and with it appeal. I looked at Braile— he 
nodded, he, too, had seen it. 

I went over her body inch by inch, it 
was unmarked except for a pinkish patch 
ipon her right instep Closer examination 
made me think this had been .some super- 
ficial injurv such as a chafing, or a light 
burn or .scald. If .so, it had completeb 
healed, the new skip healthy. 

In all other ways hei ca.se paralleled 
that of Peters— and the others. She had 
collapsed, the nurse told me, without 
warning while getting dres.sed to go 
home. My incpiiry was interrupted by an 
e.xclamation from Braile. I turned to the 
bed and saw that Walters hand was 
slowly lifting, trembling as though its 
raising was by some terrific strain of will. 
The iiulex finger was half pointing. I fol- 
lowed its direction to the di.scolored patch 
ujxm the foot. And then I saw her eyes, 
by that same tremendous eflort. focus 
there. 

The strain was too great; the hand 
dropped, the eyes again were piols of 
horror. Yet clearly she had tried to con- 
vey to me some message, .something that 
had to do with that healed wound. 

CHAPTER IV. 

HICOIU IS STRICKEN 

1 QUESTIONED the nurse as to 
whether Walters had said anything 
to anyone about any injury to her foot. 
She replied that she had not to her, nor 
had any of the other nurses spoken of it. 
Nurse Robbins, however, shared the 
apartment witli Harriet and Diana. I 
asked who Diana was, and she told me 
that was tlie name of the little niece. This 
was Robbins’ night off, I found, and gave 
instructions to have her get in touch with 
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me tJie moment she returned to the apart- 
ment. 

By now Hoskins was taking his samples 
for the blood tests. I asked him to con- 
centrate upon the microscopic smears 
and to notify me immediately if he dis- 
covered one of the luminous corpuscles. 
Bartano, an outstanding expert upon 
tropical disea.ses, happened to be in the 
hospital, as well as Somers, a brain spe- 
cialist in whom I had strong confidence. 
1 called tliem in for observation, saying 
nothing of the previous cases. 

VVdiile they were examining Walters, 
Hoskiiu called up to say he had isolated 
one of the corpirscles. I asked the pair to 
go to Hoskins and give me their opinion 
tiixin what he had to show them. In a 
little while they retiirned, somewhat an- 
noyed and mystified. Hoskins, they said, 
had spoken of a “leucocyte containing a 
phosphore.scent Nucleolus.” They had 
looked at the slide but had been unable 
to see any such thing. Hoskins, taking 
their place at the microscope, had been 
unable to find it again. 

Somers very seriously advised me to 
insist upon Hoskins having his eyes ex- 
amined. Bartano said caustically that he 
would have been quite as surprised to 
have seen such a thing as he would have 
been to have seen a miniature mermaid 
swimming around in an artery. By these 
remarks. I realized afresh tlie wisdom in 
my silence. 

Nor did the expected changes in ex- 
pression occur. The horror and intense 
loathing persisted, and were commented 
upon by both Bartano and Somers as “un- 
usual.” They thought that the condition 
was caused by a brain lesion of some 
kind. They did not think there was any 
evidence either of microbic infection or 
of drugs or jxiison. Agreeing that it was 
a most interesting case, and asking me to 
let them know its progress and outcome, 
they departed. 

.At tlie beginning of the fourth hour 
there was a change of expression, but not 
what I had been expecting. All terror 
vanished, leaving only the intense loath- 
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iiig. Once I had thought I had ^een a 
flicker of the devilish anticipation flash 
over the face. If so, it was quickly mas- 
tered. About the middle of the fourth 
hour we saw recognition again return to 
Iter eyes. Also there was a perceptible 
rally of the slowing heart, and I seemed 
to sense an intense gathering of nervous 
force. 

And then her eyelids began to rise and 
tall, slowly, as though by tremendous 
effort, in measured time and— purpose- 
fully. Four times they raised and lowered; 
» there was a pause; then nine times they 
lifted and fell; again the pause, then they 
closed and opened once. Twice she did 
thi.s— 

“She’s trying to signal,” whispered 
Braile. “But what?” 

Again the long-lashed lids dropped 
and rose— four times . . . pause . . nine 

times . . . pause . . . once. . . . 

“She’s going,” whispered Braile. 

I knelt, stethoscope at ears . . . slower; 
slower, beat the heart . . . and slower . . 
and stopped. 

“She’s gone,” 1 said, and arose. We bent 
over her, waiting for that last hideous 
spasm, convtdsion— whatever it might be. 

It did not come. Stamped upon the 
dead face was the loathing, and that 
only. Nothing of the devilish glee. Noi 
was there sound from the dead lips. Be- 
neath my hand 1 felt the flesli of the 
white arm begin to stiffen. 

The unknown death had destroyed 
Nurse Walters— there was no doubt of 
that. Yet in some obscure, vague way 1 
felt that it had not conquered her. Her 
body, yes. But not her will! 

I RETURNED home with Braile, pro- 
foundly depre.ssed. It is difficult to 
describe the effect the sequence of 
events 1 am relating had upon my mind 
from beginning to end— and beyond the 
end. It was as though 1 walked almost 
constantly under the shadow of an alien 
world; nerves prickling as if under sur- 
veillance of invisible things not of our 
life . . . the subconsciousness forcing it- 


self to the tlireshold of the conscious, 
battering at the door b«*tween and call- 
ing out to be on guard . . . every mo- 
ment to be on guard. Strange phrases 
for an orthodox man of medicine? Let 
them stand. 

Braile was pitiably shaken. So much 
so that I wondered whether there had 
been more than professional interest be- 
tween him and the dead girl. If there 
had been, he did not confide in me. 

It was close to four o’clock when we 
reached my house. 1 insisted that he re- 
main with me. I called the hospital be- 
fore retiring, but they had heard 
nothing of Nur.se Robbins. 1 slept a few 
hours, very badly. 

Shortly after nine Robbins called me 
on the telephone. She was half hysteri- 
cal with grief. I bade her come to my 
office, and when she had done so Braih* 
and I (juestioned her. 

“About three weeks ago,” she said. 
“Harriet brought home to Diana a very 
prettv doll. The child was enraptured. I 
asked Harriet where she had gotten it. 
and she .said in a queer little store ’wav 
down town. 

■■ ‘Job. she said— my name is Jobina- 
there’s the queerest woman down there. 
I’m .sort of afraid of her. Job. 

“1 didn’t pav much attention. Besides, 
flarriet was!)’t ever very communicative. 
I had the idea she was a bit sorry she 
had said what she had. 

“Now I think of it. though, Harriet 
acted rather funny after that. She’d be 
gay and then she’d be— well, sort ol 
thoughtful. About ten days ago she came 
home with a bandage around her foot. 
The right foot? Yes. She said she’d been 
having tea with the woman she’d gotten 
Diana s doll from. The teapot upset and 
the hot tea had poured down on her 
foot. The woman had put some salve on 
it right away, and now it didn’t hurt. 

“ ‘But I think I’ll put something on 
that I know something about, she told 
me. Then she slipped off her stocking 
and began to strip the bandage. I’d gone 
into the kitchen and she called me to 
come and look at her foot. 
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“ 'It’s queer,’ she said. That was a bad 
scald, Job. Yet it’s practically healed. 
And that salve hasn’t been on more than 
an hour.’ 

“I looked at her foot. There was a big 
red patch on the instep. But it wasn’t 
sore, and I told her the tea couldn’t 
have been very hot. 

“‘But it was really scalded. Job,’ she 
said. ‘I mean it was blistered.’ 

“She sat looking at the bandage and 
at her foot for quite a while. 'The salve 
was bluish and had a queer shine to it. 
I never saw anything like it before. No, 
I couldn’t detect any odor to it. Har- 
riet reached down and took the bandage 
and .said: 

“‘Job, throw it in the fire.’ 

“I threw the bandage in the fire. I re- 
membered that it gave a queer sort of 
flicker. It didn’t seem to burn. It just 
flickered and then it wasn’t there. Har- 
riet watched it, and turned pale. Then 
she looked at her foot again. 

“ ‘Job,’ she said, ‘I never saw anything 
heal as quick as that. She must be a 
witch.’ 

“ ‘What on earth are you talking 
about, Harriet?’ I asked her. 

“‘Oh, nothing,’ she said. ‘Only 1 wish 
I had the courage to rip that place on 
my foot wide open— and nib in an anti- 
dote for snake bite. 

‘Then she laughed, and I thought she 
was fooling. But she painted it with 
iodine and bandaged it with an antisep- 
tic. The next morning she woke me up 
and said: 

“‘Look at that foot now. Yesterday a 
whole pot of scalding tea poured over 
it. And now it isn’t even tender. And the 
skin ought to be just smeared off. Job, 

1 wish to the Lord it was!’ 

“That’s all. Dr. Lowell. She didn’t sav 
any more about it and neither did I. She 
just seemed to forget all about it^ Yes, 1 
did ask her where the shop was and who 
the woman was, but she wouldn’t tell 
me. I don’t know why. 

“And after that I never knew her so 
gay and carefree. Happy, careless. . . . 


Oh, I don’t know why .she should have 
died. ... I don’t ... I don’t!” 

B RAILE asked: “Do the numbers 491 
mean anything to you, Robbins? Do 
you associate them with any address 
Harriet knew?” 

She thought, then shook her head. I 
told her of the measured closing and 
opening of Walters’ eyes. 

“She was clearly attempting to convey 
some message in which those numbers 
figured. Think again.” 

Suddenly she straightened, and began 
counting upon her fingers. She nodded. 

“Could she have been trying to sjrcll 
out something? If it was letters thev 
would read d, i and a. 'They’re the first 
three letters of Diana’s name.” 

Well, of course that seemed the sim- 
ple explanation. She might have been 
trying to ask us to take care of the child. 
I suggested this to Braile. He shook his 
head. “She knew I’d do that,” he said. 
“No, it was something else.” 

A little after Robbins had gone, Ricori 
called up. I told him of Walters’ death. 
He was greatly moved. And after that 
came the melancholy business of the 
autopsy. The results were precisely the 
same as is in the death of Peters. 'There 
was nothing whatever to show why she 
had died. 

At about four o’clock the next day 
Ricori again called me on the telephone. 

“Will you be at home between six and 
nine. Dr. Lowell?” There was suppressed 
eagerness in his voice. 

“Certainly, if it is important,” I an- 
swered after consulting my appointment 
book. “Have you found out anything, 
Ricori?” 

He hesitated. 

“I do not know. I think perhaps— yes.” 
“You mean,” I did not even try to hide 
my own eagerness, “you mean— the hypo- 
thetical place we discussed?” 

‘Perhaps. I will know later. I go now 
to where it may be.” 

‘Tell me this, Ricori— what do you ex- 
pect to find?” 
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“Dolls!” he answered. And as though 
to avoid further questions he hung up 
before I coidd speak. 

Dolls! I sat thinking. Walters had 
Ixjught a doll. And in that same unknown 
place where she had bought it, she had 
sustained the injury which had so wor- 
ried her— or rather, whose unorthodox 
Ijehavior had so worried her. Nor was 
there doubt in my mind, after hearing 
Robbins’ story, that it was to that in- 
jury she attributed her seizure, and she 
tried to tell us so. We had not been mis- 
taken iir our interpretation of that first 
desperate effort of will I have described. 

She might, of course, have been in 
error. The scald, or rather the salve, may 
liave had nothing whatever to do with 
her condition. Yet Walters had been 
strongly interested in a child. Children 
were the common interest of all who 
had died as she had. And certainly the 
one great common intere.st of children 
is dolls. What was it that Ricori had dis- 
covered? 

1 called Braile, but could not get him. 
I called up Robbins and told her to bring 
the doll to me immediately; which she 
did. 

The doll was a peculiarly beautiful 
thing. It had been cut from wood, then 
covered with gesso. It was curiouslv life- 
like. A baby doll, with an elfin little face. 
Its dress was exquisitely embroidered, a 
folk-dress of .some country 1 could not 
place. It was, I thought, almost a 
museum piece, and one whose price 
Nurse Walters could hardly have af- 
forded. It bore no mark by which eithei 
maker or seller could be identified. After 
1 had examined it minutely I laid it away 
in a drawer. I waited impatiently to 
hear from Ricori. 

A r SEVEN o’clock there was a sus- 
. tained peremptory ringing of the 
door bell. Opening my study door, I 
lieard the voice of McCann, Ricori’s 
bodyguard, in the hall, and called to him 
to come up. At first glance I knew some- 
thing was wrong. His tight-mouthed, 


tanned face was a sallow yellow, his eyes 
held a dazed look. He spoke from stifi 
lips: 

“Come down to the car. I think the 
boss is dead.” 

‘ Dead!” I exclaimed, and was down 
the stairs and out beside the car in a 
breath. The chauffeur was standing be- 
side the door. He opened it, and I saw 
Ricori huddled in a comer of the rear 
.seat. I could feel no pulse, and when 1 
raised the lids of his eyes they stared at 
me sightlessly. Yet he was not c-old. 

“Bring him in,” I ordered. McCann 
and the chauffeur carried him into the 
house and placed him on the examina- 
tion table in my office. I bared Ricori’s 
breast and applied the stethoscope. I 
coidd detect no signs of the heart func- 
tioning. Nor was there, apparently, any 
respiration. I made a few other rapid 
tests. To all appearances, Ricori was 
quite dead. And yet— I was not satisfied. 
I did the things customary in doubtful 
cases, but without result. 

McCann and the chauffeur had been 
standing close beside me. They read my 
verdict in my face. I saw a strange 
glance pass between them, and obviously 
each of them had a touch of panic, the 
chauffeur more markedly than .McCann. 
The latter asked in a level, monotonous 
voice: 

“Could it have been poison?” 

“Yes, it could—” I stopped. 

Poison! And that mysterious errand 
alxiut which he had telephoned me! 
And the possibility of poison in the other 
cases! But this death— and again I felt 
the doubt— had not been like those 
others. 

“McCann,” I said, “when and where 
did you first notice anything wrong?” 

He answered, still in that monotonous 
voice: 

“About six blocks down the street. The 
Iwss was sitting close to me. All at once 
he says, ‘Jesu!’ Like he’s scared. He 
shoves his hands up to his chest. He 
gives a kind of groan an’ stiffens out: I 
says to him, ‘Wiat’s the matter, boss, 



"I watched the wax taking shape un- 
der those white fingers until it had 
become a small and almost perfect 
copy of me" 
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you got a pain?” He don’t answer me, an 
then he sort of falls against me an' I see 
his eyes is wide open. He looks dead to 
me. So I yelps to Paul to stop the car 
and we both look him over. 'Then we 
beat it here." 

I went to a cabinet and poured them 
stiff drinks of brandy. They needed it. I 
threw a sheet pver Ricori. 

“Sit down,” I said, “and you, McCann, 
tell me exactly what occurred from the 
time you started out with Mr. Ricori to 
wherever it was he went. Don’t skip a 
single detail.” 

He said: 

“About two o’clock the boss goes to 
Mollie’s— that’s Peters’ si.ster— stays an 
hour, comes out, goes home and tells 
Paul to l)e back at four-thirty. But he’s 
doing a lot of phoning so we don’t start 
till five. He tells Paul where he wants to 
go, a place over in a little street down 
oflF Battery Park. He says to Paul not to 
go through the street, just park the car 
over by the Battery. And he says to 
me, ‘McCann, I’m going in this place 
myself. I don’t want ’em to know I ain’t 
by myself,’ he says. ‘I got reasons. You 
hang around an’ look in now an’ then, 
but don’t come in unless I call you.’ I 
says, ‘Boss, do you think it’s wise?’ An’ 
he says, ‘I know what I’m doing an’ you 
do what I tell you, see?’ So there ain’t 
any argument to that. 

“We got down to this place an’ Paul 
does like he’s told, an’ the boss walks 
up the street an’ he stops at a little joint 
that’s got a lot of dolls in the window. 
I looks in the place as 1 go past. 'There 
ain’t much light, but 1 see a lot of other 
dolls inside an’ a thin gal at a counter. 
She looks white as a fish’s belly to me, an’ 
after the boss has stood at the window 
a minute or two he goes in, an’ I go by 
slow to look at the gal again because she 
sure looks whiter than I ever saw a gal 
look who’s on her two feet. 
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Tlie boss is talkin’ to the gal who’s 
showing him some dolls. The next time 
1 go by tliere’s a woman in the place. 
She’s so big, I stand at the window a 
minute to look at her because I never 
seen anybody that looks like her. She’s 
got a brown face an’ it looks sort of like 
a horse, an’ a little mustache an’ moles, 
an’ she’s as funny a looking brand as the 
fob-white gal. Big an’ fat. 

“But 1 get a peep at her eyes— boy, 
what eves! Big an’ black an’ bright, an’ 
somehow I don’t like them any more 
than the rest of her. The next time 1 go 
by, the Ixrss is over in a comer with the 
big dame He’s got a wad of bills in his 
hand and 1 see the gal watchin’ .sort of 
frightened like. The next time I do my 
bent, 1 don’t .see either the boss or the 
woman. 

“So I stand lookin' through the win- 
dow because I don’t like the boss out of 
mv sight in this joint. An’ the next thing 
I .see is the Ixrss coming out of a door 
at the back of the shop. He’s madder’n 
heck an’ carrying something an’ the 
woman is behind him an’ her eyes are 
spitting fire. The boss is jabbering, bid 
I can’t heai what he’s saying, an’ the 
dame is jabbering, too, an’ making funn\ 
passes at him. Funny pas.ses? Why. fun 
ny motions with her hands. But the boss 
heads for the door an’ when he gets to 
it I see him stick what he’s carrying in- 
side his overcoat an button it up 
around it. 

■‘It’s a doll; i see its legs dangling 
down before he gets it under his coat 
A big one. too. for it makes quite a 
bulge—” 

H e PAUSED; began mechanically to 
roll a cigarette; then glanced at the 
covered body and threw the cigarette 
away. He went on: 

“I never see the boss so mad before. 
He’s muttering to himself in Italian an 
saving something over an’ over that 
sounds like ’strayga.’ 1 see it ain’t no time 
to talk so 1 just walk along with him. 
Once he says to me, more as if he’s talk- 


ing to himself than me if you get what 
I mean— he says. The Bible says you 
shall not suffer a witch to live.’ Then he 
goes on muttering an’ holding one arm 
fast over this doll inside his coat. 

“We get to the car an’ he tells Paul 
to beat it straight to you an’ the devil 
take the fraffic-^that’s right, ain’t it, Paul? 
Yes. When we get in the car he stops 
muttering an’ just sits there quiet, not 
saving anything to me until I hear him 
say, 'Jestt' like I told you. And thats all, 
ain’t it, Paul?” 

The chauffeur did not answer. He sat 
staring at Mc'Cann with something of 
entreaty in his gaze. 1 di.stinctly saw Mc- 
Cann shake his head. The chauffeur said, 
in a strongly marked Italian accent, hesi- 
tatingly; 

“1 do not see the shop, but everything 
else McCann sav is truth.” 

I got up and walked over to Ricori’s 
Irody I was alxiut to lift the sheet when 
something caught mv eye. ^ rerl spot 
aliout as big as a dime— a blood stain 
Holdino it in place with one finger 1 
carefnilv lifted the edge of the sheet 
The blood spot was directly over Ricori’s 
heart 

I took one of mv strongest glas.ses aiuf 
one of my finest probes Undei the 
glass I eonld see on Riairi’s bn-a.st a min- 
ute puncture, no largei than that made 
bv a h\'pod(^rinic needle (kirefidly I in 
serted the probe. It slipj-x^d easily in and 
in until it touched the wall of the heart 
I went no further 

Some ncedle-|xrinted. «>xceedinglv fini 
in.strnmeni had been thrust through 
Ricori’s breast straight into his heart 

I looked at him. doubtfully; there was 
no reason why such a minute puncture in 
this region of the heart should cause 
death. Unless, of course, it had lieen 
poisoned; or if there had been some 
other violent shock which had con 
tributed to that of the wound itself. But 
such shock or shocks might veij well 
bring about in a jierson of Rioxiri s tern 
perament some curious mental condi 
tion, producing an almost perfect coun 
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terfeit of death. 1 had luaid of .such 
ca.se. 

No, despite my tests, I was not sure 
Ricori was dead. But I did not tell Mc- 
Cann that. Alive or dead, there was one 
sinister fact that McCann must explain. 
I turned to the pair, who had been 
watching me closely. 

“You say there were onlv the tluee of 
you in the car?” 

Again I saw the strange glance pass 
l)etween them. 

“There was the doll,” McCann an- 
swered, half defiantly. I brushed the an- 
swer aside, impatiently. 

“1 refx'at: there were onlv the three of 
you in the car?” 

“Three— men, ves.” 

“Then,” I said grimly, “you two have 
a lot to explain. Ricori was stabbed. I'll 
have to call the police.” 

McCann aro.se and walked over to the 
body. He picked up the glass and peererl 
through it at the tiny puncture. He 
looked at the chauffeur. He said: 

“I told you the doll done it, Paul!” 

CH \PTKR V 

MCC.SNN EXPI..SINS 

I S.-MD, incredulously, “McCann, S'on 
surely don’t expect me to believe 
that.” 

lie did liof answer, rolling another 
cigarette which this time he did not 
throw awav. The chauffeur staggered 
over to Ri<-ori’.s bodv: he threw himself 
down on his knees and Ix-gan what 1 
gathered to lx- mingled pravers and im- 
plorations. .McCann, ciiriouslv enough, 
was now' completely himself. It w'as as 
though the removal of uncertainty as to 
the caus<‘ of Ricori’s dc-ath had restored 
all his old cold amfidence. He lighted 
the cigarc'tte; he said, almost cheerfully: 
‘Tin aiming to make you Irelieve.” 

I walked over to the telephone. 
Mc-Cann jum|X‘d in front of me and 
stCKKi with his back against the instru- 
ment. 


2fl 

“Wait a minute, doc. If Tm the kind ot 
rat that’ll stick a knife in the heart of the 
man who hired me to protect him— ain’t 
it occurred to you the sjwt you’re on 
ain’t so healthy? What’s to keep me an’ 
Paul from giving you the works an’ mak- 
ing our getaway?” 

Frankly, that had not occurred to me. 
Now 1 realized in what a tndy dan- 
gerou.s jx)sition I w'as placed. I looked 
at the chauffeur. He had arisen from his 
knees and was standing, regarding 
McCann intently. 

“I see vou get it.” McCann smiled, 
mirthle.ssly. He w'alked to the Italian. 
“Pass vour rods. Paul.” 

Without a w'ord the chauffeur dipix-d 
into his pockets and handed him a pair 
of automatics. McCann laid them on my 
table. He reached under his left arm and 
placed another pistol beside them; 
reached into his pocket and added a 
fourth. 

“Sit there, doc.” h<- said, ami indicat<*d 
mv chair at the table. “That’s all our ar- 
tillerv'. Keep the guns right under your 
hands. If w'c make any breaks, shoot. .Ml 
I a.sk is vou don’t do anv calling up till 
you’ve listened.' 

1 sat down, drawing the automatic-s to 
me. examining them to .see that thev 
w'ere loaded. Thev were. 

“Doc,” Mi'Caim said, “there's three 
things 1 want vou to considc'r. First, il 
I'd had anything to do w'ith smearing 
tht' boss, would I be giving vou a break 
like this? Second. I was sitting at his 
right side. He had on a thick overcoat. 
How' c-ould I reach over an’ run anything 
as thin as w'hatexer killed him must have 
been through his coat, an’ through tin- 
doll, an’ through his clothes, an’ through 
him without putting up some kind of a 
fight? Whv, Ricori was a strong man. 
Paul wotdd have seen us—” 

“What difference w’ould that have 
made.” 1 interrupted, “if Paul was an 
accomplice?” 

“Right,” he acquie.sced, “that’s so. 
Paul’s as deep in the mud as I am. .\in’t 
that .so, Paul?” He looked .sharply at the 
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I'haiilit'iir, who nocUlod. “All right, we’ll 
leave tliat with a (|nesti()n mark behind 
it. Take the third p)int— if I’d killed the 
lioss that wav, aiT Paul was in it with 
me, would we have took him to the one 
man who’d be exi^ected to know how he 
was killed? .\n’ then when you’d found 
out as e.\[X“eted, hand you an alibi like 
this? D(K‘, I ain’t Uxo enough for that!” 

His face twitched. 

"W’liy would 1 want to kill him? I’d 
’a’ gone through hell an’ back for him, 
an’ he knew it. So would Paul.” 

1 felt the force of all this. Deep within 
me 1 was conscious of a stubborn con- 
\iction that McCann was telling the 
truth— or at lea.st the truth as he saw it. 
He had not stabbed Ricori. Yet to at- 
tribute the act to a doll was too fan- 
tastic. -Ynd there had been only the three 
men in the car. .McCann had been read- 
ing mv thoughts uncannily. 

“It might’ve been one of them me- 
chanical dolls,” he said. “Geared up to 
stick.” 

“McCann, go down and bring it up to 
me,” I said sharply. 

“It ain’t there,” he said, and grinned 
at me mirthlessly. “It jumped out!” 

"Preix)sterous— ” I began. 

The chauffeur broke in: “It’s true. 
Something jump out. When I ope’ the 
door. I think it cat, dog, maybe. I say, 
‘W'hat the heck—’ Then I see it. It run 
like c\er\'thing. It stoop. It duck in 
shadow. I see it just as flash an’ then no 
more. I say to McCann, 'What the devil!’ 
McCann, he’s feeling around the bottom 
of car. He say, ‘It’s the doll. It done for 
the boss!’ I say, ‘Doll? What you mean, 
doll?’ He tell me. I know nothing of any 
doll before. I see the boss carry some- 
thing in his coat, si!” 

I said ironically, “Is it your idea, Mc- 
(-ann, that this mechanical doll was 
geared to run away as well as stab?” 

H e flushed, but answered quietly, 
“I ain’t sayin’ it was a mechanical 
doll. But anything else would be— well, 
jrretty crazy, wouldn’t it?” 


‘McCann.” 1 asked abruptly, “what do 
\()u want me to do?” 

■’Dix-, when 1 was down .\rizona way. 
tliere was a roncliero di(‘d. Died sudden. 
There was a feller looked as if he had a 
lot to do with it. The marshal said, 
‘Homhre, I don’t think vou done it— but 
I’m the lone one on the jurv. What say? 
The homhre says. Marshal, give me two 
weeks, an’ if 1 don’t bring in the feller 
that done it, you hang me.’ The marshal 
says, ‘Fair enough. The temporary \er- 
dict is deceased died by shock.’ It was 
sh(xk all right; bullet shock. .Ml right, 
bt'fore the two weeks was up, along 
comes this feller with the murderer hog- 
tied to his saddle.” 

“1 get your |X)int, McCann. But this 
i.sn’t Arizona.” 

“1 know it ain’t. But couldn’t you cer- 
tify it was heart disease? Temjxrrarily? 
.An’ give me a week? Then if I don’t 
come through, shoot the works. I won’t 
run awav. It’s this way, doc. If you tell 
the bulls, you might just as well pick 
up one of them guns an’ shoot me an’ 
Paul dead right now. If we tell the bulls 
alxnit the doll, they will laugh them- 
sebes sick an’ fry us at Sing Sing. If we 
don’t we fry anyway. If by a miracle the 
bulls drop us— there’s them in the boss’s 
crowd that’ll soon remedy that. Tin tell- 
ing vou, doc, you’ll be killing two inno- 
cent men. An’ worse, you’ll never find 
out who did kill the boss, becau.se they 
will never look any further than us. Why 
should they?” 

A cloud of suspicion gathered around 
mv conviction of the pair’s innocence. 
The proposal, naive as it seemed, was 
.subtle. If I assented, the gunman and 
the chauffeur would have a whole week 
to get avyay, if that was the plan. If 
McCann did not come back, and I told 
the truth of the matter, I would be an 
accessory after the fact— in effect, co- 
murderer. 

If I pretended that my suspicions had 
only then been aroiused, I stood at the 
best cbnvicted of ignorance. If they were 
captured, and recited the agreement. 
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again I would be charged as an acces- 
sory. It occurred to me that McCann’s 
surrender of the pistols was extraordi- 
narily clever. I could not say that my 
assent had been constrained by threats. 
Also, it might have been only a cun- 
ningly conceived gesture to enlist my 
confidence, weaken my resistance to his 
appeal. How did I know that the pair 
did not have still other weapons, ready 
to u.se if I refused? 

Striving to find a way out of the trap, 
I walked over to Ricori. I took the pre- 
caution of dropping the automatics into 
my |X)ckets as I went. I bent over Ricori. 
His flesh was cold, but not with the pe- 
culiar chill of death. I examined him 
once more, minutely. And now I could 
detect the faintest of pulsation in the 
heart ... a bubble began to form at the 
corner of his lips . . . Ricori lived! 

I continued to bend over him, thinking 
faster than ever 1 had before. Ric'ori 
lived, yes. But it did not lift the peril. 
Rather it increased it. For if McCann 
had stabbed him, the pair had been in 
collusion, and learned that they had 
been unsuccessful, woidd thev not finish 
what they had thought ended? With Ri- 
cori alive, Ricori able to sj'X'ak and to 
accuse them— a death more c-ertain than 
the processes of law confronted them. 
Death at Ricori’s command at the hands 
of his henchmen. And in finishing Ricori 
they would at the same time be com- 
pelled to kill me. 

Still bending, I .slip|K?d a hand into my 


pocket, clenched an automatic, and then 
whirled upon them, gun leveled. 

“Hands up! Both of you,” I said. 
Amazement flashed ever McCann’s 
face, consternation over the chauffeur’s. 
But their hands went up. 

I said, "There’s no need of that clever 
little agreement, McCann. Ricori is not 
dead. When he’s able to talk he’ll tell 
what happened to him.” 

1 WAS not prepared for the effect of 
this announcement. If McCann was 
not sincere, he was an extraordinary 
actor. His lanky body stiffened. I had 
never seen such glad relief as that 
stamped upon his face. Tears rolled 
down his tanned cheeks. The chauffeur 
dropped to his knees, sobbing and 
praying. 

My suspicions were swept away. I did 
not believe this could be acting. In some 
measure I was ashamed of myself. 

“You can drop vour hands. McCann,” 
I said, and slipped the automatic back 
in my pocket. 

He said, hoar.selv. “Will he live?” 

I answered, “I think he has every 
chance. If there’s no infection. I’m sure 
of it.” 

“Thank God!” whispered McCann, and 
over and over, ‘Thank God!” 

And just then Braile entered, and stood 
staring in amazement at us. 

“Ricori has been stabbed. I’ll explaii» 
the whole matter later,” I told him. 
“Small puncture over the heart and prob- 
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ably penetrating it. I le’s suffering mainly 
fri'in sliock. He’s coming out of it. Get 
him up to tire annex and take care of 
him until I come.” 

Briefly I reviewed what 1 had done 
and suggested the immediate further 
treatment. And when Ricori was on his 
way to the annex, I turned to the gun- 
man. 

‘McCann,” I said, “I’m not going to 
explain. Not now. But here are your 
pistols, and Paul’s. I’m giving you your 
chance.” 

He took the automatics, looking at me 
with a curious gleam in his eyes. 

'1 ain’t saying I wouldn’t like to know 
what touched you off, doc,” he said. “But 
whatever you do is all right by me— if 
only you can bring the boss around.” 

‘Undoubtedly there are some who will 
have to be notified of his condition,” 1 
replied. "I’ll leave that all to you. All I 
know is that he was on his way to me. 
He had a heart attack in the car. You 
brought him to me. I am now treating 
him— for heart attack. If he should die, 
McCann— well, that will be another 
matter.” 

“I’ll do the notifying,” he answered. 
There’s only a couple that you’ll have 
to see. Then I’m going down to that doll 
joint an’ get the truth outa that hag.” 

His eyes were slits, his mouth a slit, 
too. 

“No,” I said, firmly. “Not yet. Put a 
watch on the place. If the woman goes 
out, discover where she goes. Watch the 
girl the same way. If it appears as though 
either of them or both of tliem are mov- 
ing away— running off— let them. But fol- 
low them. I don’t want tliem molested or 
even alarmed until Ricori can tell what 
happened there.” 

“All right,” he said, but reluctantly. 

“Your doll story,” I reminded him, sar- 
donically, “would not be so convincing to 
the police as to my somewhat credulous 
mind. Take no chance of them being 
injected into the matter. As long as Ricori 
is alive, there is no need of them being 
.so injected.” 


I took him aside. 

“(^an you trust the chauffeur to do no 
talking?” 

“Paul’s all right,” he said. 

“Well, for both your sakes, he would 
better be,” I warned. 

'Tliey took their departure. I went up 
to Ricori’s room. His heart was stronger, 
his respiration weak but encouraging. His 
temperature, although still dangerously 
subnonnal, had improved. If, as I had 
told McCann, there was no infection, and 
if there had been no poison nor drug 
upon the weapon with which he haci 
been stabbed, Ricori should live. 

Later that night two thoroughly polite 
gentlemen called upon me, heard my ex- 
planation of Ricori’s condition, asked if 
they might see him, did see him, and de- 
parted. They assured me that “win or 
lose” I need have no fear about my fees, 
nor have any hesitancy in bringing in the 
most expensive consultants. In exchange, 

I assured them that I believed Ricori had 
an excellent chance to recover. Tliey 
asked me to allow no one to see him 
except them.selves, and McCann. They 
thought it might save me trouble to have 
a couple of men whom they would send 
to me, to sit at the door of the room- 
outside, of course, in the hall. 1 answered 
that 1 would be delighted. 

In an exceedingly short time two 
(|uietly watchful men were on guard at 
Ricori’s door, just as they had been over 
Peters. 

In my tlreams that night dolls danced 
around me, pursued me, threatened me. 
My sleep was not pleasant. 

CHAPTER VI 

A STRANGE EXPEIUENCE 

M orning showed a marked im- 
provement in Ricori’s condition. 
The deep coma was unchanged, but his 
temperature was nearly normal; respira- 
tion and heart action quite satisfactory. 
Braile and I divided duties so that one of 
us could be constantly witliin call of tlie 
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luirses. The guards were relieved after 
breakfast by two others. One of my quiet 
visitor^ of the night before made bis ap- 
pearance, looked at Ricori and received 
with unfeigned gratification my reassur- 
ing report. 


After I had gone to bed the obvious 
idea had occurred to me that Ricori 
might have made some memorandum 
concerning his quest; I had felt reluc- 
tance about going through his pockets, 
however. Now seemed to be the opjwrtu- 
nity to ascertain whether he had or had 
not. I suggested to my visitor that he 
might wish to examine any papers Ricori 
had been carrying, adding that we had 
been interested together in a certain mat- 
ter, that he had been on his way to dis- 
cu.ss this with me when he had under- 
gone his seizure; and that he might have 
earried some notes of interest to me. My 
visitor agreed; 1 sent for Ricori’s over- 


coat and suit and we went through 
them. There were a few papers, but 
nothing relating to our investigation. 

In the breast poeket of his overcoat, 
however, was a curious object— a piece of 
thin cord about eiglit inches long in 
which had been tied nine knots, spaced 
at irregular intervals. They were curious 
knots, too, not quite like any I could 
recollect having observed. I sttidied the 
cord with an unaccountable but distinct 
feeling of uneasiness. I glanced at mv 
visitor and saw a puzzled look in hi"s 


eyes. And then I remembered Ricori’s su- 
[M'rstition, and reflected that the knotted 
cord was probably a talisman or charm 
of some sort. I put it back in the pocket. 

When again alone I took it out and 
examined it more minutely. The cord was 
of human hair, tightly braided— the hair 
a peculiarly pale ash and unquestionably 
a woman’s. Each knot, I now saw, was 


tied differently. Their structure was con)- 
plex. The difference between them, and 
their irregular spacing, gave the vague 
impression of forming a word or sen- 
tence. I had the same sensation of stand- 
ing before a blank door which it was 
vitally important for me to open that 1 


had felt while watching Peters die. Obey- 
ing some obscure impulse, I did not re- 
turn the thing to the pocket but threw it 
into the drawer with the doll. 

Shortly after three, McCann tele- 
phoned me. I was more than glad to hear 
from him. In the broad light of day his 
story of the occurrence in Ricori’s car had 
become incredibly fantastic; all my 
doubts returned. I had even begun again 
to review my unenviable position if he 
disappeared. Some of this must have 
shown in the cordiality of my greeting, 
for he laughed heartily. 

“Thought I’d rode off the range, did 
you, doc? You couldn’t drive me awav. 
Wait till you see what I got.” 

I awaited his arrival with impatience. 
When he appeared he had with him a 
sturdy, red-faced man who carried a 
large paper clothing-bag. I recognized 
him as a policeman I had encountered 
now and then on the Drive, although I 
had never before seen him otit of uni- 
form. I bade the two be seated, and the 
officer sat on the edge of a chair, holding 
the clothes-bag gingerly across his knees. 
1 looked at McCann, inquiringly. 

4‘OHEVLIN,” he waved his hand at the 
officer, “said he knew you. doc. But 
I’d have brought him along anyway.” 

Tf 1 didn’t know Dr. Lowell, it’s not 
me that’d be here, McCann me lad,” said 
Shevlin glumly. “But it’s brains he’s got 
in his head, an’ not a cold boiled potato 
like that lootenant.” 

“Well,” said McCann maliciously, "the 
doc’ll prescribe for you anyway, Tim.” 

" ’Tis no 'escribing I want, I tell you, ’’ 
.Shevlin bellowed. “I seen it wit’ me own 
eyes. I’m tellin’ you. An’ if Dr. Lowell 
tells me I was drunk or crazy I’ll tell him 
t’hell wit’ him like I told the lootenant. 
An’ I’m tellin’ you, too, McCann.” 

1 listened to this with growing amaze- 
ment. 

“Now, Tim, now, Tim,” soothed Mc- 
Cann. “I believe you. You don’t know 
how much I want to believe you— or 
why, either.” 
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He gave me a (jiiick glance, and I gath- 
ered that whatever the leason he had 
brought the policeman to see me. he had 
not spoken to him of Ricori. 

“You see, doc, when 1 told you about 
that doll getting up an’ jumping out of 
the car you thought I was loco. All right, 

I says to me, maybe it didn’t get far. 
Maybe it was one of them improved 
mechanical dolls, but even if it was it 
has to nm down some time. So I goes 
hunting for somelxrdy else that might 
liave seen it. An’ this morning I runs into 
Shevlin here. An’ he tells me. Go on, 
Tim, give the doc what you gave me.” 

Shevlin blinked, shifted the bag cau- 
tiously and began, lie had the dogged 
air of repeating a story that he had told 
over and over. And to unsympathetic 
audiences; for as he went on he would 
look at me defiantly, or raise his \oice 
belligerently. 

“It was one o clock this mornin . 1 am 
on me beat when I hear somebody ycll- 
in de.sperate like ‘Help!’ he yells. ‘Mur- 
der! Take it awav!’ he yells. 1 go mimin’, 
an’ there .standin on a bench is a guy in 
his soup-an’-nuts an’ a high-hat flying 
off his head, an him a-hittin’ this way 
an’ that wit’ his cane, an’ a-dancin’ up 
an’ down, and it’s him that’s doin’ the 
yellin’. 

“I reach over an’ tap him on the shins 
wit’ me night-club, an’ he looks down an’ 
then flops right in me arms. 1 get a whifl 
xof his breath an’ I think I see what’s the 
matter wit’ him all right. I get him on his 
feet, an’ 1 says; ‘Come on now, the pink’ll 
soon run off the elephants,’ I says. Tell 
me where you live an’ I’ll put you in a 
taxi, or do you want t’go to a hospital?’ 
1 says. 

“He stands there a-holdin’ onto me an 
a-shakin’ an’ he says; ‘D’ye think I’m 
drunk?’ An’ I begins t’ tell him, ‘An’ how 
— ’ when I looks at him, an’ he ain’t 
drunk. He might’ve been drunk, but he 
ain’t drunk now. An’ all t’once he flops 
down on the bench an’ pulls up his pants 
an’ down his socks, an’ 1 sees blood mn- 
nin’ down from a dozen little holes, an’ 


he says, ‘Maybe you’ll be tellin’ me it’s 
pink elephants done that?* 

“1 looks at ’em an’ feels em, ^n it’s 
blood all right, as if somebody’s been 
jabbin’ a hat-pin in him—” 

Involuntarily I stared at McCann. He 
did not meet my eyes. He was im|x;r- 
turbably rolling a cigarette— 

“An’ I says;* ‘What in blazes done it'?’ 
■An’ he says— ‘The doll done it!’ ” 

A little shiver ran down my back, and 
1 looked at the gunman. This time he 
gave me a level, warning glance, Shevlin 
glared up at me. 

“ ‘Tlie doll done it!’ he tells me,” Shev- 
lin shoutf'd. “He tells me the doll done 
it.’' 

M cCann chuckled and Shevlin 
turned his glare from me to him. 

I said hastily; 

“I understand, officer. He told you it 
was the doll made the wounds. An as- 
tonishing assertion, certainly.” 

‘'Y’don’t lielieve it, y’mean?” demanded 
Shevlin furiously 

1 believe he told you that, yes,” 1 an 
swered “But go on.’ 

“All right, woidd y’be sayin 1 was 
drunk, too, t’lielieve it? Fer it’s whal 
that |X)tato-braincd lootenant did.” 

“No, no,” I assured him ha.stily. Shev- 
lin settled back, and went^n; 

“1 asks the drunk, ‘What’s her name? 
‘What’s whose name?’ says he. ‘Tlie 
doll’s,’ 1 says ‘I’ll Iret you she was a 
blond doll,’ I says, ‘an’ wants her pic- 
ture in the tabloids. The bmnettes don’t 
use hat pins,’ I says. ‘They’re all for the 
knife.’ 

“ ‘Officer,’ he says solemn it was a 
doll. A little man doll. An’ when 1 say 
doll I mean a doll. I was walkin’ along,’ 
he says, ‘gettin’ the air. I won’t deny 
I’d had some drinks,’ he says, ‘but nothin’ 
I couldn’t carry. I’m swishin’ along wit’ 
me cane,’ he says, ‘when I drops it by 
that bush there,’ he says, pointin’. ‘I 
reach down t’ pick it up,’ he says, ‘an’ 
there I see a doll. It’s a big doll an’ 
it’s all huddled up crouchin', as if some- 
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1k)c1v c1i()|)|H‘(1 it that way. 1 iraclies owr 
t' pick it up,’ lie says, ‘an’ as I touch it. 
tlie doll jumps as if 1 hit a spring, an’ 
jumps right over me head,’ he says. ‘I’m 
surprised,’ he savs, ’an’ cousideral)ly 
startled, an’ I’m crouchiu’ there lookin’ 
where the doll was when 1 feel a bird ol 
a |iain in the calf of me leg,’ he says, 
‘like 1 Ik'cu stabbed. 1 jump up. an 
there’s this doll wit’ a big pin in its 
hand just readv t’ jab me again.’ he savs. 

“ ‘Mavla*,’ savs I to the drunk, ‘mavbe 

w ^ ^ 

twas a inklvet von seen.’ ‘Midget, noth- 
iugl’ says he. ‘It was a doll! .\n’ it was 
jabbin’ me wit’ a hat-pin. It was alxnil 
two feet high.’ he says, ‘wit’ blue eyes, 
an’ it was grinuin’ at me in a way that 
made me blood run cx)ld.’ he .says. ‘.\n 
while I stood there paralyzed, it jabbed 
me again. I jum|>ed t)u the l^ench,’ he 
savs. ‘an’ it danced around, an’ jumised 
uj) an’ jabbed me. an’ jumped down an 
up agafn an’ jabbed me. I think it meant 
to kill me. an’ I veiled like everything, 
savs the drunk. ‘.An’ who wouldn’t?’ he 
asks me. ‘An’ then you come,’ he says, 
an’ the doll ducked into the bushes 
there, an’ fer the Lord’s sake, officer, 
c-ome wit’ me till 1 can get a taxi an 
go home,’ he says, ‘for 1 make no bones 
tellin’ vou I’m scared ri"ht down to me 
gizzard,’ savs he. 

“So I take the drunk bv the arm, 
went on Shevliu. “thiukin’, jxx)r lad. 
what this jjoison booze’ll make you .see. 
but still puzzled alK)ut how he got them 
holes in the legs, an’ we come out to the 
Drive. The drunk is still a-shakin’ an 
I’m a-waitin’ to hail a taxi, when all of 
a .sudden he lets out a squeal— ‘There it 
goes! Look, there it goes!’ 

“1 follow his finger, an’ sure enough I 
sees somethin’ scuttlin’ over the side- 
walk an’ out on the Drive. The light’s 
none too good, an’ I think it’s a cat or 
mavlie a dog. Then 1 see there’s a little 
c-ou]>e drawn up op|X).site at the curb 
The cat or dog, whatever it is, seems to 
Ire makin’ fer it. The drunk’s still veilin’ 
an’ I’m trvin’ to see what it is. when 
down the Drive hell-fer-leather comes a 


big car. It hits this thing ker-smack an’ 
never stops, lies out of sight Indore 1 
can raise me whistle. 1 think 1 see the 
thing wriggle an’ 1 says, still thinkin’ it’s 
a cat or a dog. ‘I’ll put you out ot vour 
mi.sery,’ an’ I run over to it wit’ me gun. 
As 1 do the c-oupe that’s been waitin’ 
shoots off hell-for-leather, too. 1 get over 
to what the other car hit. an’ 1 look at 
it—’’ 

Me slipped the bag oft his knees, .set it 
down In'side him and untied the top. 

“,\n’ this is what it was." 

Out of the ba<; he drew a doll, or 
what remained of it. One leg hung by 
a thread. Its clothing was torn and Ini- 
grimed with the dirt of the roadway. It 
was a doll— but imcannilv did it give the 
impression of a mutilated pygmv. Its 
neck hung limply over its breast. 

McCann stepired over and lifted the 
doll’s head— 

I stared, and stared . . . with a prick- 
ling of the .scalp . . . with a slowing of the 
heart beat. . . 

For the face that looked up at me, 
blue eves glaring, was the face of Peters! 

And on it. like the thinnest of veils, 
was the shadow of that demoniac exult- 
tauce I had watched spread oxer the 
face of Peters after death and still the 
pul.se of his heart! 

CHAPTER VII 

TUK prrrKiis inn.L 

S llEV'LIN watched me as I stared at 
the doll. He was satisfied by its 
effect upon me. 

“A terrible lookin thing, ain’t it’?” be 
asked. “'The doctor sees it, McCann. I 
told you he had brains.” He jounc-ed the 
doll down upon his knee, and sat there 
like a red-faced ventriloquist with a pe- 
culiarly malevolent dummy— certainly it 
would not have surprised me to have 
lieard the diabolic laughter issue from 
its faintly grinning mouth. 

“Now I’ll tell you. Dr. Lowell,” Shex'- 
liii went on. “I stands there lookin’ at 
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this doll, an’ I picks it up. There’s more 
in this than meets the eye, Tim Shevliii, 

1 say to meself, an’ 1 looks to see what’s 
become of the dnmk. He’s standin’ where 
I left him, an’ I walk over to him an’ he 
says: “Was it a doll like 1 told you? 
Hahl I told you it was a doll! Hah! TTat’s 
him!’ he says, gettin’ a peek at what I’m 
carryin’. So I says to him, Toung feller 
me lad, there’s somethin’ wrong here. 
You’re goin’ to the station wit’ me an’ 
tell the lootenant what you told me an 
show him your legs an’ all,’ I says, an 
the drunk says. Fair enough, but keep 
that thing on the other side of me.’ So 
we go to the station. 

"The lootenant’s there an the ser- 
geant an’ a coupla flatties. I marches up 
an’ sticks the doll on the top of the desk 
In front of the lootenant. 

“ ‘What’s this?’ he says, grinnin’. ‘.An- 
other kidnappin’?’ 

" ‘Show him your legs,' 1 tells the 
drunk. ‘Not unless they’re better than 
the Follies,’ grins this potato-brained 
ape. But jthe drunk’s rolled up his pants 
an’ down his socks an’ shows ’em. 

“ ‘\Vhat in blazes done that?’ says the 
lootenant, standin’ up an’ losin’ his grin. 

“The doll, says the drunk. The loo 
tenant looks at him, and sits back blink- 
in’. An’ 1 tell him about answerin’ the 
drunk’s yells, an’ what he tells me, an 
what I sees. The sergeant laughs an’ the 
flatties laiigh, but the lootenant gets red 
in the face an’ says, ‘Are you tryin’ to 
kid me, Shevlin?’ An’ I says, ‘I’m tellin’ 
you what he tells me an’ what I seen, an 
there’s the doll.’ An’ he says, ‘This brand 
of liquor is fierce but I never knew it 
was catchin’. An’ he crooks his finger at 
me an’ says, ‘Come up here, I want t’ 
smell your breath.’ An’ then I know it’s 
all up, because t’ tell the truth, the 
drunk had a flask an’ I’d took one wit’ 
him. Only one an’ the only one I’d had. 
But there it was on me breath. An’ the 
lootenant says, ‘I thought so. Get down.’ 

“An’ then he starts bellerin’ an hol- 
lerin’ at the drunk— ‘You wit’ your soup- 
an’-nuts an’ your silk hat, you ought to be 


a credit to your city an’ what yon think 
voii can do, corrupt a good oflicer an’ 
kid me? You done the first but you ain’t 
doin’ the second,’ he yelps. ‘Put him in 
the cooler,' he yelps, ‘an’ throw his doll 
in wit’ him t’ keep him company!’ An 
at that the dnmk lets out a screech an 
drops t’ the floor. He’s (uit good an 
plenty. An’ the lootenant sas's, ‘The jioor 
fool ... he believes his own lie. Brinj* 
him around an’ let him go 

“.An’ he savs t’ me, ‘If you weren t such 
a good man, Tim, I’d have yon up for 
this. Take your degenret doll an’ go 
home,’ he says. ‘I’ll send a relief t’ your 
beat. An’ take t’-morrow ofl an’ sober 
np,’ savs he. An’ I says t’ him. ‘.\11 right, 
but 1 seen what I seen. An’ the plague 
take vou all,’ 1 says t’ the flatties. An 
e\ eryirody’s laughin’ fit t’ split. \n’ 1 
savs t’ the lootenant, ‘If you break me 
for it or not the plague take you, too. 

I savs. But they keep on laughin’ so I 
fakes the doll an’ walks out.” 

He pau.sed. 

“1 take the doll home,” he remarked. 
“1 told it all t’ Maggie, me wife. .An’ what 
does she tell me? ‘T’ think you’ve been 
off the hard stuff or near off so long, 
she says, ‘wit’ this talk of stabbin’ dolls, 
an’ insultin’ the lootenant, an’ maybe get- 
tin’ sent t’ Staten Island,’ she says. ‘An’ 
[enny just gettin’ into High School! Get 
t’ bed,’ she says, ‘an’ sleep it off, an’ 
throw the doll in the garbage,’ she says. 
But by now I was gettin’ good an’ mad, 
an’ I do not throw it in the garbage but 
I take it wit’ me. An’ a while ago I 
meets McCann, an’ somehow he knows 
somethin’, an’ I tells him an’ he brings 
me here. An’ just fer what I don’t know.” 

“Do you want me to speak to the lieu- 
tenant?” I asked. 

“What could you say?” he replied, 
reasonably enough. “If you tell him the 
dnmk was right an’ the doll stabbed him, 
an’ that I’m right an’ I did see the doll 
run, what’ll he think? He’ll think you’re 
as crazy as I must be. .An’ if you explain 
maybe I was a little off me nut just fer 
the minute, it’s to the hospital they’ll be 
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sfiulin' me. No, doctor. I’m much obliged. 
.Ml I can do is say nothin’ more an’ be- 
dignified an’ maybe hand out a shiner or 
two if they get t<M) rough. It’s grateful I 
am fer the kindly way you’ve listened. It 
makes me feel better.” 

Shevlin got to his feet, sighing heavily. 

”An’ what do you think? I mean about 
what the drunk said he seen, an’ what 1 
seen?” he asked somewhat nerv'ously. 

“1 cannot speak for the inebriate,” 1 
answered cautiously. “As for yourself— 
well, it might be that the doll had 
been lying out there in the street, and 
that a cat or dog ran across just as the 
automobile went by. Dog or cat esca])ed, 
but the action directed your attention to 
the doll and you thought—” 

He interrupted me with a wave of the 
hand. 

"All right. .All right. ’Tis enough. I’ll 
just leave the doll wit’ you to pay for the 
dignoses, sir.” 

\\'ith considerable dignity and perce]r- 
tibly heightening color Shevlin stalked 
from the room. McCann was shaking 
with silent laughter. 1 picked up the doll 
and laid it on my table. I looked at the 
malignant little face— and I di<l not feel 
much like laughing. 

F or .some obscure reason I took the 
child’s doll out of the drawer and 
placed it beside the Peters doll; took out 
the strangely knotted cord and set it be- 
tween them. McCann was standing at my 
side, watching. I heard him give a low 
whistle. 

"Where did you get that, doc?” he 
[minted to the cord. I told him. He whis- 
tled again. 

“The boss never knew he had it, that’s 
sure,” he .said. “Wonder who slipped it 
over on him? The old hag, of course. But 
how?” 

“What are you talking about?” I asked. 
“Why, the witch’s ladder,” he pointed 
again to the cord. “That’s what they call 
it down Mexico way. It’s bad medicine. 
The witch slips it to you and then she 
has power over you. . . .” He bent over 
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the cord. . . . “Yep, it’s the witch’s ladder 
—the nine knots an’ woman’s hair ... an’ 
in the boss’s pocket!” 

He stood staring at the cord. I noticed 
that he made no attempt to pick it up. 

“Take it up and look at it closer, Mc- 
Cann,” I said. 

“Not me!” he stepped back. “I’m telling 
)'ou it’s bad medicine, doc.” 

I had been steadily growing more and 
more irritated against the fog of supersti- 
tion gathering ever heavier around me, 
and now I lost my patience. 

"See here, McCann,” I said, hotly, “are 
you trying to kid me? Every time I see 
you I am brought face to face with some 
fresh outrage against credibility. First it 
is your doll in the car. Then Shevlin. And 
now your witch’s ladder. What’s your 
id<‘a?” 

He looked at me with narrowed eyes, 
a faint flush reddening the high cheek- 
bones. 

“The only idea I got,” he drawled more 
slowlv than usual, “is to see the boss on 
his feet. An’ to get whoever got him. As 
for Shevlin— you don’t think he was fak- 
ing, do you?” 

“I do not,” I answered. “But 1 am re- 
minded that you were beside Ricori in 
the car when he was stabbed. And I can- 
not help wondering how it was that you 
discovered Shevlin so quickly today.” 

“Meaning by that?” he asked. 

“Meaning,” I answered, “that your 
drunken man has disappeared. Meaning 
that it would be entirely possible for him 
to have been your confederate. Meaning 
that the episode which so impressed the 
worthy Shevlin could very well have been 
merely a clever bit of acting, and the doll 
in the street and the opportunely speed- 
ing automobile, a carefully planned ma- 
neuver to bring about the exact results it 
did. After all, I have only your word and 
the chauffeur’s word that the doll was not 
down in the car the whole time you were 
here last night. Meaning that—” 

I stopped, realizing that essentially, I 
was only venting upon him the bad tem- 
per aroused by my perplexity. 
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I II fiiiisli lor you,” lie said. ''Meaiiiiiji 
tliat I’m tlie one behind the whole thint;.” 

His face was white, aiul his muscles 
tense. 

■‘It’s a good thing for you that I like 
you, doc,” he went on, levellv. “It’s a bet- 
ter thing for you that 1 know you’re on 
the level with the boss. Best of all, mavbe. 
that you’re the only one who can help 
him if he can be helped. That’s all.” 

“McCann,” I said. “I’m sorry, deepb 
sorry. Not for what I said, but for having 
to say it. After all, the doubt is there. 
-And it is a rea.sonable doubt. You must 
admit that. Better to spread it before vou 
than keep it hidden.” 

“What might be my motive?” 

■Ricori has ]>owerful enemies. He also 
has powerful friends. How convenient to 
his enemies if he could be wiped out 
without suspicion, and a physician of 
highest repute and niKjuestionable integ- 
rity be inveigled into giving the death a 
clean bill of health. It is becau.se of m\' 
professional pride, not personal egotism, 
that I am that kind of a phvsician. Me- 

( •s w 

.ann. 

He nodded. His face .softened anti I 
saw the dangerous tenseness relax 

t<T’\'E no argument, doc. Not on that 
A or nothing else you ve said. But I’m 
thanking you for your high opinion of m\ 
brains. It’d certainly take a jiretty clevei 
man to work all this out this-a-way. Sort 
of like one of them cartoons that shows 
seventy-five gimcracks set up to drop a 
brick on a man’s head at exactly sixteen 
.seconds after two in the afteriKMin. Yeah 
I must be clever.” 

f winced at this broad sarcasm, but 
did not answer. McCann took up the 
Peters doll and began to examine it: I 
went to the phone to ask Ric'ori’s condi- 
tion. I was halted by an exclamation from 
the gunman. He beckoned to me, and, 
handing me the doll, [Xiinted to the collar 
of its coat. 1 felt about it. My fingers 
touched what seemed to be the round 
head of a large pin. 1 pulled out as 
though from a dagger sheath a slender 


piece of metal nine inches long. It was 
'thinner than an average hatpin, rigid and 
needle-pointed. 

Instantly I knew that 1 was looking 
upon the instrument that had pierced 
Ricori’s heart! 

“Another outrage!" .McCann drawleil. 
’M.ivbe I put it there, doc!” 

He laughed. I studietl the (pieer blade 
-for blade it surely was. It appeared to 
be of finest steel, although I was not sure 
it v\'as that metal. Its rigidity was like 
none 1 knew. The little knob at the head 
was half an inch in diameter and less 
like a pin-head than the haft of a poniard. 
Under the rnagnifving gla.ss it showed 
small grooves u[X)n it ... as though to 
make secure the grip of a hand ... a 
doll’s hand ... a doll’s dagger! There 
were stains n|xm it. 

CHAPTER VI II 

BKIIE.XDKI) 

I SHOOK my head Impatiently, and put 
the little daggei aside, determining 
to text those stains later. They were 
blood-stains 1 knew that, but I must 
make sure And yet, if they were, it 
would not be certain proof of the in 
credible— that a doll’s hand had used this 
deadly thing. 

I picked up the Peters doll and began 
to study it carefully. I could not deter- 
mine o^ what it was made. It was not of 
vx'ood. like th(“ other doll. More than any- 
thing else, the material resemhled a 
fusion of rubber and wax. 1 knew of no 
such composition. 1 stripped it of the 
clothing. The undamaged part of the 
doll was anatomically perfect. The hair 
was human hair, carefully planted in the 
scalp. The eyes were blue crystals of 
some kind. 'I'he clothing showed the 
same extraordinary ski” in the making as 
the clothes of the child’s doll. But the 
whole doll was extraordinary in its fidel- 
ity to life. 

1 saw now that the dangling leg was 
not held by a thread. It was held by a 
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What those things were I did not know— but I knew they must not cotch me! 
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wire. Evidently the doll had been molded 
upon wire framework. I walked over to 
my instrument cabinet, and selected a 
surgical saw and a couple of knives. 

“Wait a minute, doc.” McCann had 
been following my movements. “You 
going to cut this thing apart?” 

I nodded. He reached into his [wcket, 
pulled out a heavy hunting knife. Before 
I could stop him, he brought the blade 
down like an ax across the neck of the 
Peters doll. It cut through cleanly. He 
took the head and twisted it. A wire 
snapped. He dropped the head on the 
table and tossed the body to me. The 
head rolled. It came to rest against the 
cord he had called the witch’s ladder. 

The head seemed to twist and to look 
up at us. I thought for an instant the eyes 
flared with a hellish fire, the features 
contorted, the malignancy intensifit'd- 
as I had seen it intensify upon Peters 
living face ... a trick of the light, of 
rourse. ... I turned to McCann and 
swore. 

“Why did you do that?” 

“You’re worth more to the boss than 1 
am,” he answered cryptically. 

I did not answer. I cut open the de- 
capitated body of the doll. As I had sus- 
pected, it had been built upon wire 
framework. As I cut away the encasing 
material, I found this framework was a 
single wire, or a single metal strand, and 
that as cunningly as the doll’s body had 
been shaped, just as cunninglv had this 
wire been twisted into an outline of the 
human skeleton! 

Not, of course, with minute fidelitv, 
but amazingly complete . . . there were 
no joints nor articulations . , . the sub- 
stance of which the doll was made was 
astonishingly pliant . . . the little hands 
flexible . . it was horribly like dissecting 
some manikin rather than a doll. . . , 

I glanced toward the severed head. 
McCann was bending over it, staring 
down into its eyes, his own not more 
than a few inches away from the malig- 
nantly glinting blue crystals. His hands 
clutched the table edge and I saw that 


they were strained and tense as though 
he were making a violent efiFort to push 
himself away. When he had tossed the 
head upon the table it had come to rest 
against the knotted cord. But now that 
cord was twisted around the doll’s sev- 
ered neck and around its forehead as 
though it were a small serpent! 

■And distinctly I saw that McCann s 
face was moving closer . . . slowly closer 
to that tiny one ... as though it were 
being drawn to it . . . and that in the 
little face a living evil was concentrated, 
and that McCann’s face was steeped in 
fascinated horror. . . . 

“McCann!” I cried, and thru.st an arm 
under his chin, jerking back his lu'ad. 
And as I did this 1 could have .swoni 
the doll’s eves turned to me vvith a glare 
of hellish hatred and that its lips writhed. 

McCann staggered back. He looked at 
me for a moment as though dazed, and 
then leaped to the table. He picked up 
the doll’s head, dashed it to the flot)r 
and brought his heel down uiwn it again 
and again, like one stamping out the life 
of a venomous spider Before he ceased, 
the head vvas a shapeless blotch, all 
semblance of humanity or anything else 
crushed out of it— but within it the two 
blue crystals that had been its eyes still 
glinted, and the corded knots of the 
witch’s ladder still wound through it. 

“Lord! It was . . drawing me down 

to it. . . .” 

McCann lighted a cigarette with shak- 
ing hand, tossed the match away. The 
match fell upon what had been the doll’s 
head. 

There followed, simultaneously, a 
brilliant flash, a disconcerting sobbing 
sound and a wave of intense heat. Where 
the crushed head had been there was 
now only an irregularly charred sjrot 
upon the polished wood. Within it lay 
the blue crvstals that had been the eyes 
of the doll— lusterless and blackened. 
The knotted cord had vanished 

“Look!” whispered McCann. 

The body of the doll had disappeared. 
Upon the table was a nauseous puddle of 
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I)lack waxy Ii(|iiicl out of wiiich lifted 
the ribs of the wire skeleton! 

The annex phone rang; mechanically I 
answered it. 

“Yes,” I said. “What is it?” 

“Mr. Ricori, sir. He’s out of the coma, 
lie’s awake!” 

I turned to McCann. 

“Ricori’s come through!” 

“Yip!” He gripfied my shoulders with 
a shout— then drew a step away, a touch 
of awe apparent on his gangster face. 

“Yeah?” said McCann. “He came 
through when I burned the knots! It 
freed him! It’s you an’ me that’s got to 
watch our step now!” 

CHAPTER IX 

NmiSE Walit-hs’ Diaby 

H urriedly I took McCann up with 
me to Ricori’s bedside. Confronta- 
tion with his chief would be the supreme 
test, 1 felt; settling one way or another 
and finally all my doubts as to his sin- 
cerity. For 1 had realized, almost imme- 
diately, that bizarre as had been the oc- 
currences 1 have ju.st narrated, each and 
all of them could have been a part of 
the elaborate hocus-ix)cus with which I 
had tentatively charged the gunman. 

The cutting off of the doll’s head could 
liave been a dramatic gesture designed 
to impress my imagination. It was he 
who had called my attention to the sin- 
ister reputation of the knotted cord. It 
was he who had found the pin. His 
fascination by the severed head might 
have fK*en assumed. And the tossing of 
the match a calculated action designed 
to destroy evidence. 

And yet— it was difficult to credit 
McCann with being so consummate an 
actor, so subtle a plotter. Ah, but he 
could be following the instnictions of an- 
other mind capable of such subtleties. 
I wanted to tnist Mc-Cann. I ho};)ed that 
he would pass the test in triumph. Very 
earnestly I hoped it. 

'Tlie test was ordained to failure. 
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Ricori was fully conscious, wide awake, 
his mind probably as alert and sane as 
ever. But the lines of aimmunication 
were still down. His mind had been 
freed but not his body. The paralysis 
persisted, forbidding any muscular 
movements except the deep-seated un- 
conscious reflexes essential to the con- 
tinuance of life. He could not sj)eak. His 
eyes looked up at me, bright and intel- 
ligent, from an expressionless face — 
looked up at McCann with the same un- 
changing stare. 

McCann whispered: “Can he hear?” 

“I think so, but he has no way of tell- 
ing us.” 

The gunman knelt beside the bed and 
took Ricori’s hands in his. He said, 
clearly: “Everything’s all right, boss. 
We’re all on the job.” 

Not the utterance nor the behavior of 
a guilty man— but then I had told him 
Ricori could not answer. I said to Ricori: 

“You’re coming through splendidly. 
You had a severe shock, and I know 
the cause. I’d rather you .were this way 
for a day or so than able to move about. 

I have a perfectly good medical reason 
for this. Don’t worry, don’t fret, try not 
to think of anything unpleasant. Let your 
miud relax. I’m going to give you a mild 
hyjx). Don’t fight it. Let yourself sleep.” 

I gave him the hyix)dermic, and 
watched with satisfaction its (juick effect. 
It convinced me that he had heard. 

1 returned to my study with .McCann. 

1 was doing some hard thinking. There 
was no knowing how long Ricori would 
remain in the grip of the paralysis. He- 
might awaken fully restored, or it might 
hold him for days. In the meantime 
there were three things I felt it neces- 
sary to ascertain. The first, that a thor- 
ough watch was being kept mwn the 
place where Ricori had gotten die doll; 
second, that everything possible be 
found out about the two women 
McCann had described; third, what it 
was that had made Ricori go there. I 
had determined to take the gunman’s 
story of the happenings at the store at 
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Hu-ir fiici' value— for the moment at least. 
.\t the same time, I did not want to 
admit him into my confidence any more 
than was necessary. 

^^\^cCANN,” I began, “have you ar- 
ranged to keep the doll store 
under constant surveillance, as we 
agreed last night?” 

“You bet. A flea coiddn’t hop in or 
out without being spotted.^’ 

“Any reports?” 

“The boys ringed the joint close to 
midnight. The front’s all dark. There’s a 
building in the back an’ a space between 
it an’ the rear of the joint. "There’s a win- 
dow with a heavy shutter, but there’s a 
line of light under it. an’ they know 
somebody’s inside. About two o’clock 
this fish-white gal comes slipping up the 
street and lets herself hi. Tlie Iwys at 
the back hear a terrific squalling, an’ 
then the light goes out. This morning 
the gal opens the shop. After a while the 
hag shows uj') too. 'They’re covered all 
right.” 

“What have you found out about 
them?” 

‘The hag calls herself .Mine. Mandilip. 
The gal’s her niece. Or so she says. They 
rode in about eight months since. No- 
body knows where from. Pay their bills 
regular. Seem to have plenty of money. 
Niece does all the marketing. The old 
woman never goes out. Keep to them- 
selves like a pair of clams. Have strictly 
nothing to do with the neighbors. The 
hag has a bunch of special customers— 
rich looking people many of them. Does 
two kinds of trade, it seems— regular 
dolls an’ what goes with ’em, an’ special 
dolls which they say the old woman’s a 
wonder at. Neighbors ain’t a bit fond of 
’em. Some of ’em think she’s handling 
dope. That’s all— yet.” 

Special dolls. Rich people. Rich people 
like the spinster Bailey, the banker Mar- 
shall? Regular dolls— for people like the 
acrobat, the bricklayer? But these might 
have lieen “special” too, in ways McCann 
could not know. 


“There’s the store,” he continued. 
“Back of it two or three rooms. Upstairs 
a big room like a storeroom. They rent 
the whole place. The hag an’ the wench 
they live in the rooms behind the store.” 

“Good work!” I applauded, and hesi- 
tated— “McCann, did the doll remind 
you of somebody?” 

He studied me with narrowed eyes. 

“Yoti tell me," he said at last, dryly. 

“Well— I thought it resembled Peters.” 

'’Thought it resembled!” He exploded. 
“Re.sembled— nothing! It was the lick-an’- 
spit of Peters!” 

“Yet you said nothing to me of that. 
Why?” I asked suspiciously. 

“Well, I’m hanged—” he began, then 
caught himself. “I knowed you .seen it. I 
thought you kept quiet account of Shev- 
lin, an’ I followed your lead. Afterwards 
you were so busy putting me through the 
jumps there wasn’t a chance.” 

“Whoever made that doll must have 
known Peters qyite well.” I passed over 
this dig. “Peters must have sat for the doll 
as one sits for an artist or a sculptor. Why 
did he do it? When did he do it? Why 
did anyone desire to make a doll like 
him?” 

“Let me work on the hag for an hour 
an’ I’ll tell you,” he answered, grimly. 

“No,” I shook my head. “Nothing of 
that sort until Ricori can talk. But maybe 
we can get some light in another way. 
Ricori had a purpose in going to that 
store. I know what it was. I do not know 
what caused him to go. I have reason to 
believe it was information he gained from 
Peters’ sister. Do you know her well 
enough to visit her and to draw from her 
what it was she told Ricori yesterday? 
Casually— tactfully— without telling her of 
Ricori’s illness?” 

He said bluntly: “Not without you give 
me more of a lead— Mollie’s no fool.” 

“Very well. I am not aware whether 
Ricori told you, but the Darnley woman 
is dead. We think there is a connection 
between her death and Peters’ death. We 
think that it has something to do with the 
love of both of them for Mollie’s baby. 
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The Danilev woman died precisely as 
Peters did—” 

He vvliis]5ered— “You mean with the 
same— trimmings?” 

‘Yes. We had reason to think that both 
might have picked np tlie— tlie disca.se— 
in the same place. Ricori thought that 
perhaps .Mollie might know something 
which would identify that place. A place 
where both of them might have gone, not 
necessarily at the same time, and have 
been exposed to— the infection. Maybe 
even a deliberate infection by some ill- 
disposed person. Quite evidently what 
Ricori learned from Mollie sent him to 
the Mandilips. There is one awkward 
thing, however— unless he told her yes- 
terday, she does not know her brother is 
dead.” 

“That’s right,” he nodded. “He gave 
orders about that.” 

‘If he did not tell her, you must not.” 

“You’re holding back quite a lot from 
me. ain’t you, doc?” He stood up to go. 


‘Yes,” 1 said frankly. “But I’ve told you 
enough.” 

‘Y'eah? Well, maybe.” He regarded me 
soberly. “.Ynyway, I’ll soon know if the 
boss broke the news to Mollie. If he did, 
it opens up the talk natural. If he didn’t— 
well. I’ll call you up after I’ve talked to 
her. Hasta Itiega.” 

With this half-mocking adieu he took 
his departure. I went over to the remains 
of the doll upon the table. The nauseous 
puddle had hardened. In hardening it 
had roughly assumed the aspect of a 
flattened human body. It had a peculiarly 
unpleasant appearance, with the minia- 
ture ribs and the snapped wire of the 
spine glinting above it. I was overcoming 
my reluctance to collect the mess for 
analysis when Braile came in. I was so 
full of Ricori’s awakening, and of what 
had occurred, that it was some time be- 
fore I noticed his pallor and gravity. I 
stopped airing my doubts regarding 
McCann to a.sk him what was the matter. 
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I woke up this tiioriiing tliinking of 
Harriet,” lie said. “1 knew tlie 4-9-1-code, 
if it was a code, could not have meant 
Diana. Suddenly it struck me that it 
might mean diary. The idea kept haunt- 
ing me. When 1 had a chance I took Koh- 
hins and went to the apartment. We 
searched, and found Harriet’s diarv. Here 
it is.” 

He handed me a little red-hound hcaik. 
He said: 

“I’ve gone through it.” 

1 opened the book. I .set down the parts 
of it pertinent to the matter under re- 
view: 

XT()\'. 3. Had a (jueer sort of experi- 
1 X ence today. Dropped down to Bat- 
tery Park to look at the new fishes in the 
.\(|uarium. Had an hour or .so afterwards 
and went poking around some of the old 
streets, looking for something to take 
home to Diana. Found the oddest little 
shop. Quaint and old l(M>king with some 
of the loveliest dolls and dolls’ clothes in 
the window I’ve ever seen. 1 stood look- 
ing at them and peering into the shop 
through the window. 

1 here was a girl in the shop. Her back 
was turned to me. .She turned suddenb’ 
and looked at me. She "ave me the 

O 

<|ueerest kind of shock. Her face was 
white, without any color what.soever, and 
her eyes were wide and sort of staring 
and frightened. She had a lot of hair, all 
ashen-blond and piled up on her head. 
She was the strangest looking girl I think 
I’ve ever .seen. She stared at me for a full 
minute and I at her. Then she shook her 
head violently and made motions with 
her hands for me to 20 awav. 

I was so astonished I could hardlv be- 
lieve my eyes. I was about to go in and 
ask her what on earth was the matter 
\yith her, when I looked at my watch and 
found 1 had just time to get back to the 
hospital. 

I looked into the shop again and saw a 
door at the back beginning slowlv to 
open. The girl made one last, and it al- 
most seemed despairing, gesture. There 


was somi'thing about it that suddenly 
made me want to run. Hut 1 didn’t. 1 did 
walk awav though. I’ve puzzled about 
the thing all day. .Also, besides being curi- 
ous, I’m a bit angrv. The dolls and clothes 
are beautiful. What’s wrong with me as a 
customer? I’m going to find out. 

Nov. 5. I went baek to the doll shop on 
.Allen Street this afternoon. The mysterv 
tleepens. Only I don’t think it’s much of a 
mvsterv. 1 think the poor thing is a bit 
crazv. I didn’t stop to look in the window 
but went right in the door. 

The white-hiced girl was at a little 
counter at the back. When she saw me 
her eves looked more frightened than 
ever and 1 could se<- her tremble. 

I went up to her, and she whisperc'd: 
“Oh. wh\’ (h’rl vou come back? 1 told von 
to go awav!” 

I langh<;d. I couldn’t help it, and I said: 
“A'ou’re the (|ue<'r<'st shookeeper 1 evep 
met. Don’t xou want people to buv x'our 
things?" 

She said low and verv rpiicklv: “It’s t»Hi 
late. You can’t go now. B'i| don’t touch 
anvthing. Don’t touch anvthing she gives 
vou. Don’t touch anvthing she ixoints out 
to vou.” And then in the most evt'fvdav 
wax’ she saj,d (juite clearlv: “Is there anv- 
thing I can show x’ou? AVe have everv- 
thing for dolls.” 

1’he transition was so abrupt that it 
was startling. Then 1 saw that a door had 
opened in the back of the shop, the same 
d(M)r I had .seen ojxening before, and that 
a woman xx'as standing in it looking at 
me. 

1 gaped at her I don’t how how long. 
She was tridy extraordinary. She must be 
almost six feet and heavy with enormous 
breasts. Not fat. Poxx'erful. She has a long 
face and her skin is brown. She has a dis- 
tinct mustache and a mop of iron-gray 
hair. It was her eyes that held me spell- 
bound. They are simply enormous, black 
and .so full of life! She must have a tre- 
mendous vitality. Or maybr* it is the con- 
trast with the white girl, who seems to be 
drained, of life. No, I’m sure she has a 
most unusual vitality. 
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I had the queerest thrill when she was 
looking at me. I thought, nonsensically: 
■‘What big eyes you have, grandmal” 
■‘The better to see you with, my dear!” 
“What big teeth you have, grandmal” 
■‘The better to eat you with, my dearl” 

( I’m not so sure, though, that it was all 
nonsense.) And she really has big teeth, 
strong and yellow. 

I said, quite stupidly: “How do you 
do‘P” She smiled and touched me with her 
hand, and I felt another queer thrill. Her 
hands are the most beautiful I ever saw. 
So beautiful, they are uncanny. Long, 
with tapering fingers, and so white. Like 
the hands El Greco or Botticelli put on 
their women. 1 suppose that is what gave 
me the odd shock. ‘They don’t seem to be- 
long to her immense coarse body at all. 
But neither do the eyes. The hands and 
•he eyes go together. Yes. that’s it. 

S HE smiled and said: “You love beau 
tifu! things.” Ho voice belongs to 
hands and eyes. A deep, rich, glowing 
contralto. I could feel it go through me 
like an organ chord. I nodded. She said 

“Tlien yoTi shall see them, mv dear 

( ■^ ** 

/Ome. 

She paid no attention to the girl. She 
turned to the door, and 1 followed hei 
As I went through the door I looked 
back at the girl. She appeared more 
frightened than ever and I saw her lips 
form thf' word— “Remember ” 

The room she led me into was— well. 

I can’t describe it. It is like her eves and 
hands and voice. When I went into it 
I had the strange feeline that I was no 
longer in New York Nor in America 
Nor anvwhere on earth, for that matter 
1 had the feeling that the only real place 
that exi.sted was the room. It was fright 
ening. The room was larger than it 
seemed po.ssible it could be. judging 
from the size of the store. Perhaps it 
was the light that made it seem so. A 
soft mellow, duskv light. It is exquisitelv 
panelled, even the ceiling 
On one side there is nothing but these 
beautiful old dark panels with cars'ings 


in very low rebef covering them. There 
is a fireplace and a fire was burning in 
it. It was unusually warm, but the 
warmth was not oppressive. There was 
a faint fragrant odor, probably from the 
burning wood. 'The Rimiture is old and 
exquisite too, but unfamiliar. There are 
some tapestries, cle&rly ancient. It is 
curious, but I find it difficult to recall 
clearly just what is in that room. All 
that is clear is its unfamiliar beauty. I 
do remember clearly an immense table, 
and I recall thinking af it as a “baronial 
board.” And I remember intensely the 
round mirror, and— I don’t like to think 
of that. 

1 found myself telling her all about 
my.self and about Diana, and how she 
loved beautiful things. She listened, and 
said in that deep sweet voice. “She shall 
have one Ireautiful thing, my dear. She 
went to a cabinet, and came to me with 
the loveliest doll I have ever seen. It 
made me gasp when I thought how Di 
would love it. A little baby doll, and so 
lifelike. 

■‘Would she like that?” she asked. 

I said: “But 1 could never afford such 
a treasure. I’m poor.” 

And she laughed and said; “But I am 
not poor. This shall be yours when I 
have finished dressing it.” 

It was rude, but I could not help sav 
ing: “You must be very, very rich to 
have all these lovely things. 1 wonder 
why vou keep a doll store.” And she 
laughed again and said; “fust to meet 
nice people like vou, my dear.” 

It was then I had the peculiar ex 
perience with the mirror. It was round 
and 1 had looked and looked at it be- 
<'ause it was like, I thought, the half of 
an immense globule of clearest water. 
Its frame was brown wood elaboratelv 
carved, and now and then the reflection 
of the carvings seemed to dapee in the 
mirror, like vegetation on the edge of 
a woodland pool when a breeze ruffies 
it. I had been wanting to look at it, and 
all at once the desire became irresistible. 

I walked to the mirror. I could see the 
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whole room reflected in it. Just as though 
1 were looking not at its image or my 
own image but into another similar room 
with a similar me peering out. And then 
there was a wavering and the reflection 
of the room became misty, although the 
reflection of myself was perfectly clear. 
Then I could see only myself, and 1 
seemed to be getting smaller and smaller 
until I was no bigger than a large doll. 
I brought my face closer and the little 
face thrust itself forward. I shook my 
head and smiled, and it did the same. 
It was my reflection— but so small! And 
suddenly I felt frightened and shut my 
eyes tight. And when I looked in the 
mirror again everything was as it had 
been before. 

1 looked at my watch and was ap- 
palled at the time I had spent. 1 aro.se 
to go, still with the panicky feeling at 
my heart. She said, “Visit me again to- 
morrow, my dear. 1 will have the ,doll 
ready for you.” I thanked her and said 1 
would. She went with me to the door 
of the shop. The girl did not look at me 
as I passed through. 

Her name is Mme. Mandilip. 1 am not 
going to her tomorrow, or ever again. 
She fascinates me but she makes me 
afraid. I don’t like the way I felt before 
the round mirror. And when I first 
looked into it and saw the whole room 
reflected, why didn’t 1 see her image 
in it? I did not! And although the room 
was lighted, I can’t remember seeing 
any windows or lamps. And that girl! 
And yet— Di would love the doll so! 

N OV. 7. Queer how difficult it is to 
keep my resolution not to return to 
Mme. Mandilip. It makes me so restless! 
Last night I had a terrifying dream. 
I thought I was back in that room. 1 
could see it distinctly. And suddenly I 
realized 1 was looking out into it. And 
that I was inside the mirror. I knew 1 
was little. Like a doll. 1 was frightened 
and I beat against it, and fluttered 
against it like a moth against a window 
pane. Then I saw two beautiful long 


white hands stretching out to me. Tliey 
opened the mirror and caught me, and 1 
struggled and fought and tried to get 
away. 1 awoke wt.ih my heart beating so 
hard it nigh smothered me. Di says 1 
was crying out, “No! No! 1 won’t! No, 
I won’t!” over and over. She threw a pil- 
low at me and I suppose that’s what 
awakened me. 

Today I left the hospital at four, in- 
tending to go right home. I don’t know 
what I could have been thinking about, 
but whatever it was.l must have been 
mighty preoccupied. I woke up to find 
myself in the subway station just get- 
ting on a Bowling Green train. That 
would have taken me to the Battery. 1 
suppose absent-mindedly 1 had set out 
for Mme. Mandilip’s. It gave me such a 
start that I almost ran out of the station 
and up to the street. 1 think I’m acting 
very stupidly. I always have prided my- 
.se!f on my common sense 1 think I 
must con.sult Dr. Braile and see whether 
I’m becoming neurotic. 

There’s no earthly rea.son why 1 should 
not go to see Mme. Mandilip. She is 
most interesting and certainly showed 
she liked me. It was so gracious of her 
to offer me that lovely doll. She must 
think me ungrateful and rude. And it 
would please Di so. When I think of 
how I’ve been feeling about the mirror 
it makes me feel as childish as Alice in 
Wonderland— or Through the Looking- 
glass, rather. Mirrors or any other re- 
flecting surfaces make you see queer 
things sometimes. Probably the heat and 
the fragrance had a lot to do with it. I 
really don’t know that Mme. Mandilip 
wasn’t reflected. 1 was too intent upon 
looking at myself. 

It’s too absurd to run away and hide 
like a child from a witch. Yet that’s pre- 
cisely what I’m doing. If it weren’t for 
that girl— but she certainly is a neu- 
rotic! I want to go, and I just don’t see 
why I’m behaving so. 

Nov. 10. Well, I’m glad I didn’t per- 
sist in that ridiculous idea. Mme. Mandi- 
lip is wonderful. Of course, there are 
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some queer tilings 1 don’t understand, 
hut tliat’s Ixjcause she is .so diflerent 
from anyone I’ve ever met and because 
when I get inside her room life becomes 
so different. Wlien I leave, it’s like going 
out of some enchanted castle into the 
prosiest kind of world. 

Yesterday I determined I’d go to see 
her straight from the hospital. The mo- 
ment 1 made up my mind I felt as though 
a cloud had lifted from it. Gayer and 
happier than I’ve f>een for a week. When 
1 went in the store the white girl— her 
name is Laschna— stared at me as though 
she was going to cry. She said, in the 
oddest choked \'oice. “Remember that 1 
tried to save you!” 

It seemed so funny that I laughed and 
laughed. Tiien Mmc. .Vlandilip optmed 
tlic door, and whe-n I looked at her eyes 
and heard her voice 1 knew why I was 
so light-hearted — it was like coming 
home after the most awful siege of 
homesickness. The lovely room wel- 
comed me. It really did. It’s the only 
way I can describe it. I have the queer 
feeling that the room is as alive as Mme. 
Mandilip. That it is a part of her— or 
rather, a part of the part of her that are 
lier eyes and hands and voice. 

She didn’t ask me why 1 had stayed 
away. She brought out the doll. It is 
more wonderful than ever. She has still 
some work to do on it. We sat and 
talked, and then she said, “I’d like to 
make a doll of you, my dear.” Those 
were her exact words, and for just an 
instant I had a frightened feeling be- 
cause I remembered my dream and saw 
myself fluttering inside the mirror and 
trying to get out. And then I realized it 
was just her way of .speaking, and that 
she meant she would like to make a doll 
that looked like me. So I laughed and 
said, “Of course you can make a doll of 
me, .Mme. Mandilip.” I wonder what 
nationality .she is. 

She laughed with me, her big eyes big- 
ger than ever and very bright. She 
brought out some wax and began to 
model my head. Those beautiful long 
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fingers worked rapidly as though each 
of them was a little artist in itself. I 
watched them, fascinated. I began to 
get sleepy, and sleepier and sleepier. She 
said, “My dear, I do wish you’d take ofl 
your clothes and let me model your 
whole Iwdy. Don’t be shocked. I’m just 
an old woman.” 

I didn’t mind at all, and I said sleep- 
ily, “Why, of course you can.” And I 
stood on a little stool and watched the 
wax taking shape under those white 
fingers until it had become a small and 
almost perfect copy of me. I knew it was 
[perfect, although I was so sleepy I could 
hardly see it. I was so sleeepy, Mme. 
Mandilip had to help me dress. 

.4nd then I must have gone .sound 
asleep, because I woke up with quite a 
start to find her patting my hands and 
saying, “I’m sorry I tired you, child. Stay 
if )’ou wish. But if you must go, it is 
growing late.” 

1 looked at my watch and I was still 
so sleepy I could hardly see it, but I 
knew it was dreadfully late. Then Mme. 
Mandilip pressed her hands over my 
eyes and suddenly I was wide awake. 

She said, “Come tomorrow and take 
the doll.” 1 said, “I must pay you what 
I can afford.” She said, “You’ve paid me 
in full, my dear, by letting me make a 
doll of you.” Then we both laughed and 
I hurried out. The white girl was busy 
with someone, but I called “Au ’voir” to 
her. Probably she didn’t hear me, for she 
didn’t answer. 

N OV. 11. I have the doll and Diana is 
crazy about it! How glad I am I 
didn’t surrender to that silly morbid 
feeling. Di has never had anything that 
has given her such happiness. She adores 
it! Sat again for Mme. Mandilip this 
afternoon for the finishing touches on my 
own doll. She is a genius. Truly a genius! 
I wonder more than ever why she is con- 
tent to run a little shop. She surely could 
take her place among the greatest of 
artists. 

The doll literally is me. She asked me 
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if she could cut some of my hair for its 
head and of course I let her. She tells 
me this doll is not the real doll she is 
going to make of me. That will be much 
larger. This is just the model from which 
she will work. I told her I thought this 
was perfect but she said the other would 
be less perishable material. Maybe she 
will give me this one after she is finished 
with it. I was so anxious to take the baby 
doll home to Di that I didn’t stay long. 
I smiled and spoke to Laschna as I went 
out, and she nodded to me although not 
very cordially. I wonder if she can be 
jealous. 

Nov. 13. This is the first time I have 
felt like writing since that dreadful case 
of Mr. Peters on the morning of the 11th. 
I had just finished writing about Di’s doll 
when the hospital called to say they 
wanted me on duty that night. Of course, 
I said I could come. Oh, but I wish 1 
hadn’t. I’ll never forget that dreadful 
death. Never! I don’t want to write or 
think about it. When I came home that 
morning I could not sleep, and I tossed 
and tossed trying to get the memory of 
his face out of my mind. 

I thought I had schooled myself too 
well to be affected by any patient. But 
there was something— Then 1 thought 
that if there was anyone who could help 
me forget, it would be Mine. Mandilip. 
So about two o’clock I went down to see 
her. . 

Madame was in the store with Laschna 
and seemed surprised to see me so early. 
And not so pleased as usual, or so 1 
thought, but perhaps it was my nervous- 
ness. The moment I entered the lovely 
room I began to feel better. Madame had 
been doing something with wire on the 
table but I couldn’t see what because 
she made me sit in a big comfortable 
chair, saying, “You look tired, child. Sit 
here and rest until I’m finished and here’s 
an old picture book that will keep you 
interested.” 

She gave me a queer old book, long 
and narrow and it must have been very 
old because it was on vellum or some- 


thing and the pictures and their colorings 
were like some of those books that have 
come down from the Middle Ages, the 
kind the old monks used to paint. They 
were all scenes in forests or gardens and 
the flowers and trees were the queerest! 
There were no people or anything in 
them but you had the strangest feeling 
that if you had just a little better eyes 
you could see people or sometliing be- 
hind them. I mean it was as though they 
were hiding behind the trees and flowers 
or among them and looking out at you. 
I don’t know how long I studied the pic- 
tures trying and trying to see those hid- 
den folk but at last madame called me. 
I went to the table with the book still 
in my hand. 

She said, “That’s for the doll I am mak- 
ing of you. Take it up and see how 
cleverly it is done.” And she pointed to 
something made of wire on the table. 

I reached out to pick it up and then 
suddenly I saw that it was a skeleton. 
It was little, like a child’s .skeleton, and 
all at once the face of Mr. Peters flashed 
in my mind and I screamed in a moment 
of perfectly crazy panic and threw out 
my hands. The book flew out of my hand 
and dropped on the little wire skeleton 
and there was a sharp twang and the 
skeleton seemed to jump. I recovered 
myself immediately and I saw that the 
end of the wire had come loose and had 
cut the binding of the book and was still 
stuck in it. 

For a moment madame was dreadfully 
angry. She caught my arm and squeezed 
it so it hurt and her eyes were furious 
and she said in the strangest voice, “Why 
did you do that? Answer me. Why?” And 
she actually shook me. I don’t blame her 
now although then she really did frighten 
me, because she must have thought 1 
did it deliberately. 

Then she saw how I was trembling 
and her eyes and voice became gentle 
and she said, “Something is troubling 
you, my dear. Tell me and perhaps I can 
help you.”^She made me lie down upon 
a divan ard sat beside me and stroked 
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iny hair aiicl forehead and though I 
never discuss cases to otliers 1 found my- 
self pouring out the whole story of the 
Peters case. 

She asked who was the man who had 
brought him to the hospital and 1 said 
Dr. Lowell called him Ricori and 1 sup- 
posed he was the notorious gangster. Her 
hands made me feel quiet and nice and 
sleepy and I told her about Dr. Lowell 
and how great a doctor he is and how 
terribly in secret I am in love with Dr. 
B. I’m sorrv 1 told her about the case. 
Never have I done such a thing. But 1 
was so shaken, and once I had begun 1 
seemed to have to tell her everything. 
Everything in my mind was so distorted 
that once when I had lifted my head to 
look at her I actually thought she was 
gloating. That shows how little I was 
like my.self! 

.\fter I had finished she told me to lie 
there and sleep and she would waken 
me when 1 wished. So 1 said I must be 
going at four. 1 went right to sleep and 
woke up feeling rested and fine. When 1 
went out the little .skeleton and book 
were still on the table, and I said I was 
so sorry about the book. 

She said, “Better the book than your 
liand, my dear. The wire might have 
snapped loose while you were handling 
it and given you a nasty cut.” She wants 
me to bring down my nurse’s dress so 
she can make a little one like it for the 
new doll. 

N C)\’. 14. 1 wish I’d never gone to 
Mine. .Mandilip’s. 1 wouldn’t have 
had my foot scalded. But that’s not the 
real reason I’m sorry. 1 couldn’t put it 
in words if I tried. But I do wish 1 
hadn’t. I took the nurse’s costume down 
to her this afternoon. She made a littli 
model of it very quickly. She was gay 
and sang me some of the most haunting 
little songs . 1 couldn’t understand the 
words. 

She laughed when 1 asked lier what 
the language was and said, “The lan- 
guage of the people who peeped at you 


from the pictures of the book, my dear.” 

That was a strange thing to say. And 
how did she know I thought there were 
people hidden in the pictures? I do wish 
I’d never gone there. She brewed some 
tea and poured cups for us. And tlien 
just as she was handing me mine her 
elbow struck the teapot and overturned 
it arid the scalding tea poured right 
down over my right foot. It pained atro- 
ciously, 

She took off the shoe and stripped off 
the stocking and spread salve of some 
sort over the scald. She said it would 
take out the pain and heal it immedi- 
ately. It did stop the pain, and when I 
came home 1 could hardly believe my 
eyes. Job wouldn’t believe it had really 
been scalded. 

Mme. Mandilip was terribly distressed 
about it. At least she seemed to be. 1 
wonder why she didn’t go to the door 
with me as usual. She didn’t. She stayed 
in the room. The white girl Laschna was 
close to the door when I went out into 
the store. She looked at the bandage on 
my foot and I told her it had been scald- 
ed but inadame had dressed it. She 
didn’t even say she was sorry. 

As 1 went out I looked at her and said 
a bit angrily, “Good-bi/.” Her eyes filled 
with tears and she looked at me in the 
strangest way and shook her head and 
said “An ’voir!” I looked at her again as 
I shut the door and the tears were roll- 
ing down her- cheeks. I wonder why? 

I wish I had never gone to Mine. Man- 
dilip’s! 

Nov. 15. Foot all healed. 1 haven’t the 
slightest desire to return to Mme. Man- 
dilip’s. I shall never go there again. 1 
wish I could destroy that doll she ga\'e 
me. But it would break Di’s heart. 

Nov. 20. Still no desire to see her. 1 
find I’m forgetting all about her. The 
only time I think of her is when I see 
Di’s doll. I’m glad. So glad I want to 
dance and sing. I’ll never see her again. 
But, dear heaven, how I wish I never 
had seen her! And still I don’t know 
why. 
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This was the last reference to Mme. 
Manclilip in Nurse Walters’ diary. She 
died on the morning of November 25. 

CHAPTER X 

END OF THE PETERS DOLL 

B RAILE had been watching me close- 
ly. 1 met his questioning gaze, and 
tried to conceal the perturbation which 
the diary had aroused. I said: 

“I never knew Walters had so imagi- 
native a mind.” 

He flushed and asked angrily: “You 
think she was Actionizing?” 

“Not Actionizing exactly. Observing a 
series of ordinary occurrences through 
the glamour of a too active imagination.” 

He said, incredulously: “You do not 
realize that what she has written is an 
authentic even though an unconscious 
description of an amazing piece of hvp- 
notism?” 

“The possibility did occur to me,” 1 
answered tartly. “But I And no actual 
evidence to supjx)rt it. I do perceive, 
however, that Walters was not so well 
balanced as I had supposed Jier. 1 And 
evidence that she was surprisingly emo- 
tional; that on at least one of her visits 
to this Mme. Mandilip she was plainlv 
overwrought and in an extreme of ner- 
vous instability. I refer to her indiscreet 
discussion of the Peters case, after she 
had been warned by me, you will re- 
member, to say nothing of it to anvone 
whatsoever.” 

“I remember it so well,” he said, “that 
when I came to that part of the diary 1 
had no further doubt of the hypnotism. 
Nevertheless, go on.” 

“In considering two possible causes 
for any action, it is desirable to accept 
the more reasonable. Consider the ac- 
tual facts, Braile. Walters lays stress 
upon the odd conduct and warnings of 
the girl. 

“She admits the girl is a neurotic. 
Well, the conduct she describes is ex- 
actly what we would expect from a neu- 


rotic. Walters is attracted by the dolls 
and goes in to price them, as any one 
would. She is acting under no compul- 
sion. 

“She meets a woman whose physical 
characteristics stimidate her imagination 
and arouse her emotionalism. She con- 
Ades in her. This woman, evidently also 
of the emotional type, likes her and gives 
her a doll. This woman is an artist. She 
sees in Walters a desirable model. She 
asks her to pose— still no compulsion and 
a natural request— and Walters does 
pose. 

“The woman has her technique like 
all artists, and part of it is to make skele- 
tons as the framework of her dolls— a 
natural and intelligent procedure. The 
sight of the skeleton suggests death to 
Walters, and the suggestion of death 
brings up the image of Peters, which 
has been powerfully impressed upon her 
imagination. She becomes momentarily 
hysterical— again evidence of her over- 
wrought condition. 

“She takes tea with the doll-maker 
and accidentally is scalded. Naturally 
this arouses the solicitude of her hostess, 
who dresses the scald with some salve 
in whose efficacy she believes. And that 
is all! Where in this entirely common- 
place sequence of events is there evi- 
dence that Walters was hypnotized? ^d 
Anally, assuming that .she was hypno- 
tized, where is there any evidence of 
motive?” 

“The doll-maker herself gave it,” he 
answered—" ‘to make a eloU of you, my 
dear!’ ” 

I HAD almost convinced myself by my 
argument, and this remark exasper- 
ated me. 

“I suppose,” 1 said, “you would have 
me believe that once lured into the shop, 
Walters was compelled by occult arts to 
return until this Mme. Mandilip’s devil- 
ish purpose was accomplished. That the 
compassionate shopgirl tried to save 
Walters from what the old melodramas 
called a fate worse than death— although 
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Braiie shrieked once as the chandelier swayed and the doll-devil ripped at his throat 


not precisely the fate they meant; that 
the doll she was to be given for her sis- 
ter was the bait on the heok of the sor- 
ceress; that it was necessary’ Walters be 
wounded so the witch’s salve could be 
applied; that it was the salve which car- 
ried the unknown death. That the first 
trap failing, the accident of the teakettle 
was contrived and was successful. And 
that now Walters’ soul is fluttering in- 
side the witch’s mirror, just as she 
dreamed. And all this, my dear Braiie. 
is most outrageous sup<;rstition!” 

» "Ah!” he said obliquely. “So those pos- 

sibilities did occur to you, after all? Your 
mind is not so fossilized as, a few mo- 
ments ago, I supposed.” 

I became still more exasperated. 

“Is it your theory that from the mo 
ment Walters entered the store, every’ 
occurrence she has narrated was de- 
signed to give this Mine. Mandilip pos- 


session of her soul— a design that was 
consummated by Walters’ death?” 

He hesitated, then said: “In essence- 
yes.” 

“A soul!” 1 mused, sardonically. “But 
I have never seen a soul. 1 know of no 
one whose evidence I would credit who 
has seen a soul. What is a soul— if it 
exists? Is it ponderable? Material? If 
your theory is correct, it must be. How 
could one gain possession of something 
which is both imponderable and non- 
material? How would one know one had 
it if it could not be seen nor weighed, 
felt nor .measured, nor heard? If not ma- 
terial, how could it be constrained, di- 
rected, confined? As you would ha\e 
me believe has been done with Walters' 
soul by this doll-maker. 

“If material, then where does it reside 
in the body? Within the brain? I have 
operated upon scores and never yet have 
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1 opened any secret chamber housing 
this mysterious occupant. Little cells, far 
more complicated in their workings than 
any machinery ever devised, changing 
their possessor’s mentality, moods, rea- 
son, emotion, personality— according to 
whether tire little cells are functioning 
well or ill. Those I have found, Braile— 
but never a soul. Surgeons have thor- 
oughly explored the balance of the body. 
They have found no secret temple with- 
in it. Show me a soul, Braile, and I’ll 
believe in— Mme. Mandilip.” 

Me studied me in silence, then said: 

“Now 1 understand. It’s hit you pretty 
hard, too, hasn’t it? You’re doing a little 
beating of your own against the mirror, 
aren’t you? Well, I’ve had a stniggle to 
thrust aside what I’ve been taught is 
reality — and to admit there may be 
something else just as real. This matter, 
Lowell, is extra-medical, outside the sci- 
ence we know. Until we admit it, how 
ever, we’ll get nowhere. 

‘There are still two points I’d like to 
take up. Peters and the Darnley woman 
died the same kind of death. Ricori finds 
that they both had dealings with Mme 
.Mandilip— or so we can assume. He vis- 
its her and narrowly escapes death. Har 
riet visits her, and dies as Darnley and 
Peters did. Reasonably, therefore, doesn’t 
all this point to Mme. Mandilip as a pos- 
sible source of the evil that overtook the 
four?’’ 

“Certainly,” I answered. 

“Then it must follow that there could 
have been real cause for the fear and 
forebodings of Harriet. That there could 
have existed a cause other than emotion- 
alism and too much imagination— even 
though Harriet were unaware of these 
circumstances.” 

Too late I realized the dilemma into 
which my admission had put me, but 
1 could only reply in the affirmative. 

6*r|-iHE second point is Harriet’s loss 
A of all desire to return to the doll- 
maker after the teapot incident. Did that 
strike you as curious?” 


“No. If Harriet were emotionally un- 
stable, the shock would automatically 
set itself up as an inhibition. A subcon- 
scious barrier. Unless they are maso- 
chists, such types do not like to return 
to the scene of an unpleasant experi- 
ence.” 

“Did you notice her remark that after 
the scalding the dollmaker did not ac- 
company her to the door of the store? 
And that it was the first time she had 
neglected to do so?” 

“Not particularly. Why?” 

This. If the application of the salve 
constituted the final act, and thereafter 
death became inevitable, it might be 
highly embarrassing to Mme. Mandilip 
to have her victim going in and out of 
her shop during the time it took the poi- 
son to kill. The seizure might even take 
place there, and lead to dangerous ques- 
tions. The clever thing therefore would 
be to cause the unsuspecting sacrifice to 
lose all interest in her; indeed, feel a re- 
pulsion against her, or, if po.ssible, for- 
get her. This could be easilv accom- 
plished by post-hypnotic suggestion, 
and Mine. Mandilip had every oppor- 
tunity for it. Would this not explain Har- 
riet’s distaste as logically as imagination 
-or emotionalism?” 

“Yes,” 1 admitted. 

“And so,” he said, “we have explained 
the woman’s failure to go to the door 
with Harriet that day Her plot had suc- 
ceeded. It was all over. She had planted 
her suggestion. No need now for any fur- 
ther contact with Harriet. She lets her 
go, unaccompanied. Significant symbol- 
ism of finality!” 

He sat, thinking. 

“No need to meet Harriet again,” he 
half whispered, “till after death!” 

I said, startled: “What do you mean 
by that?” 

“Never mind,” he answered. 

He crossed to the charred spot on the 
floor and picked up the heat-blasted 
crystals. They were about twice the size 
of olive pits and apparently of some com- 
posite. He walked to the table and 
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looked down upon tlie grote.s(|ne figure 
with its skeleton ribs. 

“Suppose the heat melted it?" he 
asked, and reaehed to lift the skeleton. 
It held fast, and he gave it a sharp tug. 
There was a shrill twanging sound, and 
he dropped it with a startled oath. The 
skeleton fell to the floor. It writhed, the 
single wire of which it was made un- 
coiling. 

Uncoiling, it glided over the floor like 
a serpent and came to rest, quivering. 

We looked from it to the table. 

The substance that had resembled a 
sprawling, flattened, headless body was 
gone. 

In its place was a film ol fine gray 
dust which swirled and eddied for a mo- 
ment in some unfelt dralt— and then it, 
too, was gone! 

CIIAin’KR XI 
nurse’s c.\p 

knows how to get rid of the 
evidence!” 

Braile laughqd— but there was no 
mirth in his laughter. 1 said nothing. If 
was the same thought I had held of 
McCann when the doll’s head had van- 
ished. But Mc-Cann could not be sus- 
pected of this. Evading anv further dis- 
cussion of the matter, we went to the 
annex to see Ricori. 

There were two new guards on watcli 
at his door. They arose politely and 
spoke to us pleasantly. We entered .softly. 
Ricori had slipped out of the dmg into 
a natural .sleep. He was breathing eas- 
ily, peacefully, in deep and healing 
slumber. The room is a quiet one at the 
rear, overlooking a little inclosed gar- 
den. Both houses are old-fashioned, dat- 
ing back to a far more peaceful New 
York, and sturdy vines of Virginia creep- 
ers climb up it both at front and bacK. 
I cautioned the nurse to maintain utmost 
(juiet, arranging her light so that it 
would cast only the slightest gleam upon 
Ricori; in going out I similarK- cautioned 


the guards, telling them that their chief’s 
speedy recovery to health might depend 
upon it. 

It was now after six. I asked Braile t(» 
stay for dinner, and afterward to drop 
in on my patients at the hospital and to 
call me up if he thought it worth while. 
1 wanted to stay at home and await 
Ricori’s awakening, should it occur. 

We had almost fini.shed dinner when 
the telephone rang. Braile answered. 

"McCann,” he said. 1 went to the in- 
strument. 

“Hello, McCiann. This is Dr. Lowell.” 

“How’s the boss?” 

“Better. I’m expecting him to awaken 
any moment and to Ix' able to talk.” 1 
li.stened intently to catch whatever re- 
action he might betray to this news. 

“That’s great, doc!” I could detect 
nothing but deejx'st .satisfaction in his 
voice. “Listen, doc, I seen Mollie an’ I 
got .some news. Dropjx'd round on her 
right after 1 left you. Found Gilmore— 
that’s her hu.sband— home, an' that gave 
me a break. Said I’d c-ome in to ask her 
how she’d like a little ride. She was 
tickled an’ we left Gil home with the 
kid—” 

“Does she know of Peters’ death?” 1 
interrupted. 

“Nope. An’ 1 didn’t tell her. Now listen. 
1 told you Horty— What? Why, Missus 
Darnley, Jim Wilson’s gal. Yeah. Let me 
talk, will you? 1 told you Horty was 
nuts on Mollie’s kid. Early last month 
Horty comes in with a swell doll for the 
kid. Also she’s nursing a sore hand she 
says she gets at the same place she got 
the doll. The woman she got the doll 
from gave it to her, she tells Mollie— 

“What? No, gave her the doll, not 
the hand. Say, doc, ain’t I speaking clear? 
Yeah, she gets her hand hurt where she 
got the doll. That’s what I said. The 
woman fixes it up for her. She gives her 
the doll for nothing, Horty tells Mollie, 
because she thought Horty was so prettv 
an’ for posing for her. Yeah, posing for 
her, making a statue of her or some- 
thing. That makes a hit witli Hortv 
because she don’t hate herself an’ she 
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thinks this doll woman a lalapaloozei . 
Yeah, a lalapaloozei -a corker! Yeah. 

“About a week later, Tom — that s 
Peters— shows up while Horty’s there an 
sees the doll. Tom’s a mite jealous ol 
Horty with the kid an’ asks her where 
she got it. She tells him a Mme. Mandi 
lip an’ where, an’ Tom he says as this is 
a gal-doll she needs company so he’ll 
go an’ get a boy-doll. About a week 
after this Tom turns up with a boy-doll 
the lick-an’-spit of Horty’s. Mollie asks 
him if he pays as much for it as Horty 
They ain’t told him about Horty not pay 
ing nothing for it or posing. 

“Mollie says Tom looks sort of sheep 
ish but all he says is well, he ain’t gone 
broke on it. She’s going to kid him by 
asking if the doll woman thinks he’s so 
pretty she wants him to {X)se, but the 
kid sets up a whoop about the boy-doll 
an’ she forgets it. Tom don’t show up 
again till about the first of this month, 
fle’s got a bandage on his hand an 
Mollie, kidding him, asks him if he got 
it where he got the doll. He looks sur- 
prised an’ says yes, but how did you 
know that? Yeah— yeah, that’s what she 
says he told her. 

“What’s that? Did the Mandilip 
woman bandage it for him? 1 don’t 
know. I guess so, maybe. Mollie didn’t 
say an’ I didn’t ask. Listen, doc, I told 
you Mollie’s no dummy. What I’m tell 
ing you took me two hours to get. Talk- 
ing about this, talking about that an 
coming back casual like to what I’m 
trying to find out. 

“I’m afraid to ask too many questions. 
What? Oh, that’s all right, doc. No 
oflFense. Yeah, I think it pretty funny 
myself. But like I’m telling you I’m 
afraid to go too far. Mollie’s too wise. 

“Well, when Ricori comes up yester- 
day he uses the same tactics as me I 
guess. Anyway, he admires the dolls an’ 
asks her where she gets ’em an’ how 
much they cost an’ so on. Remember 
I told you I stay out in the car while 
he’s there. It’s after that he goes home 
an’ does the telephoning an’ then beats 


it to the -Mandilip hag. Yeah, that’s all. 
Does it mean an^hing? Yeah? All right 
then.’’ 

H e was silent for a moment or two 
but 1 had not heard the click ol 
lie receiver. I asked: 

Are you there, McCann?” 

‘Yeah. I was just thinking.” His voice 
held a wistful note. “I’d sure like to be 
with vou when the boss comes to. But 
I’d best go down an’ see how the hands 
are getting along with them two Mandi- 
lip cows. Maybe I’ll call you up if it 
ain’t too late. Good-by, doc.” 

1 walked slowly back to Braile, try 
ing to marshal my disjointed thoughts. 
I relocated McCann’s end of the conver- 
sation to him exactly. He did not inter- 
rupt me. When I had finished he said, 
(quietly: 

“Hortense Darnley goes to the Man- 
dilip woman, is given a doll, is asked 
to [X)se, is wounded there, treated there. 
•And dies. Peters goes to the Mandilip 
woman, gets a doll, is wounded there, 
is presumably treated there. And dies 
like Hortense. You see a doll for which, 
apparently, he has [wsed. Harriet goes 
through the same routine. .And dies like 
Hortense and Peters, Now what?” 

Suddenly 1 felt rather old and tired. 
It is not precisely stimulating to see 
crumbling what one has long believed to 
be a fairly well-ordered world of recog- 
nized cause and effect. I said wearily; 

“I don’t know.” 

He arose and patted my shoulder. 
“Get some sleep. The nurse will call 
you if Ricori wakes. We’ll get to the 
bottom of this thing.” 

“Even if we fall to it,” 1 said, and 
smiled. 

“Even if we have to fall to it,” he re- 
peated, and did not smile. 

-After Braile had gone I sat for long, 
thinking. Then, determined to dismiss 
my thoughts, 1 tried to read. I was too 
restless, and soon gave it up. Like the 
room in which Ricori lay, my study is 
at the rear, looking down upon the little 
garden. 
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I walked over to tlie window and 
stared out, iinseeinglv. More urgent than 
ever was that feeling of standing be- 
fore a blank door which it was vitally 
impt)rtant to ojx^n. 1 turned back into 
the study and was surprised to find it 
was close to ten o’clock. I dimmed my 
light and lay down upon the comfort- 
able couch. Almost immediately 1 fell 
asleep. 

I awoke from that sleep with a start, 
as though someone had sjxjken in my 
ear. I sat up listening. There was utter 
silence around me. And suddenly I was 
aware that it was a strange silence, un- 
familiar and oppres.sive. A thick, dead 
silence that filled the study and through 
which no sound from outside could pene- 
trate. 

1 jumped to my feet and turned on 
the lights, fidl. The silence retreated, 
seemed to pour out of the room like 
something tangible. But slowly. Now I 
could hear the ticking of my clock — 
ticking out abruptly, as though a silenc- 
ing cover had been whisked from it. I 
shook my head impatiently, and walked 
to the window. I leaned out to breathe 
the cool night air. I leaned out still 
more, so that 1 could see the window of 
Ricori’s room, resting my hand on the 
trunk of the vine. 1 felt a tremor along 
it as though someone were gently shak- 
ing it— or as though .some small animal 
were climbing it— 

T he window of Ricori’s room broke 
into a square of light. Behind me I 
heard the shrilling of the anne.x alarm 
bell which meant the urgent need of 
haste. I raced out of the study, up the 
stairs two at a time, and over. 

As I ran into the corridor I saw that 
the guards were not at the door. The 
door was open. I stood stock-still on its 
threshold, incredulous— 

One guard crouched heside the win- 
dow, automatic in hand. The other knelt 
beside a body on the floor, his pistol 
pointed toward me. At her table sat the 
nurse, head bent upon her brea.st— un- 
conscious or asleep. The bed was empty. 


The body on the floor was Ricori. 

The guard lowered his gun. I dropj>ed 
at Ricori’s side. He was lying face down, 
stretched out a few feet from the bed. 
I turned him over. His face had a pallor 
of death, but his heart was beating. 

“Help me lift him to the bed,” 1 said 
to the guard. “Then shut the door.” 

He did so, silently. The man at the 
window asked from the side of his 
mouth, never rela.xing his watch out- 
ward: 

“Boss dead?” 

“Not quite,” I answered, then swore 
as I seldom do: “What kind of guards 
are you?” 

The man who shut the door gave a 
mirthless chuckle. 

“There’s more’n you goin’ to ask that, 
doc.” 

I gave a glance at the nurse. She still 
sat huddled in the limp attitude of un- 
consciousness or deep sleep. I strip[«*d 
Ricori of his pajamas and went over his 
body. There was no mark upon him. 1 
gave him an injection of adrenalin. I 
went over to the nurse and shook her. 
She did not awaken. I rai.sed her eyelids. 
The pupils of her eyes were contracted. 
I flashed a light in them, without re^- 
sponse. Her pulse and respiration were 
slow, but not dangerously so. I let her 
be for a moment and turned to the 
guards. 

“What happened?” 

They looked at each other uneasily. 
The guard at the window waved his 
hand, as though bidding the other to do 
the talking. This guard said, hesitantly: 

“We’re sitting out there. All at once 
the house gets awful still. 1 says to Jack 
there, ‘Sounds like they put a silencer 
on the" dump.’ He says, ‘Yeah.’ We sit 
listening. Then all at once we hear a 
thump inside here. Like somebody fall- 
ing out of bed. We crash the door. 
There’s the boss like you seen him on 
the floor. There’s the nurse asleep like 
you see her. We glim the alarm and 
pull it. Then we. wait for somebody to 
come. That’s all, ain’t it, Jack?” 

“Yeah,” answered the guard at the 
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window, toneles.sly. ‘Yeah, 1 gues,s that ,s 
all.” 

1 looked at him su.spiciously. 

“You guess that’s all? What do yon 
mean— you guess?” 

Again they looked at each other. 

“Better come clean. Bill,” said the 
guard at the window. 

"He won’t believe it," said the other. 

“And nobody else; anyway, tell him.” 

The guard Bill said: 

“When he crashed the door, we seen 
something like a couple of cats fighting 
there beside the window. We didn’t see 
the boss, he was out of range. We had 
our guns out, but was afraid to shoot 
for what you told us. Then we heard a 
funny noise outside like somebody blow- 
ing a flute. For two things broke loose 
and jumped up on the window sill, and 
out. We jumped to the window. And we 
didn’t .see nothing.” 

“You saw the things at the window. 
What did they look like then?” I asked. 

“You tell him. Jack.” 

“Dolls!” 

A SHIVER went down my back. It wa.s 
the answer 1 had been expecting- 
and dreading. Out the window! I re- 
called the tremor of the vine when 1 
gripped it. The guard who had closed 
the door looked at me, and 1 saw hi.s 
jaw drop. 

“Gripes, jack!” he gasped. “He be 
lieves it!” 

1 forced myself to sjieak. 

“M'hat kind of dolls?” 

The guard at the window answered, 
more confidently: 

“One we couldn’t see well. The other 
looked like one of your nurses if she’d 
shrunk to about two feet!” 

One of my nurses. . .Walters. . .1 felt 
a wave of weakness and sank down on 
the edge of Ricori’s bed. 

Something white on the floor at the 
head of it caught iny eye. I stared at 
it .stupidly, then leaned and picked it 
up. 

It was a nurse’s cap. A little replica 
of those mv nurses wear. It was about 


large enough to fit the head of a two- 
Foot doll. . . . 

There was .something else where it had 
heen. 1 picked that up. 

It wa.s a knotted cord of hair, .pale 
ashen hair. with nine curious knots 
spaced at irregular intervals along it. . 

The guard named Bill stood looking 
down at me anxiously. 

“Want me to call any of your people, 
doc?” 

“Try to get hold of McCann,” 1 bade 
him; then spoke to the other guard: 
“Close the windows and fasten them and 
pull down the curtains. Then lock the 
door.” 

CHAPTER Xll 

TKMPrrRARY MADNESS 

B ill, Ricoris guard, began to tele- 
phone. Stuffing the cap and knotted 
cord in my pocket 1 walked over to the 
nurse. She was rapidly recovering and in 
a minute or two 1 had her awake. At first 
her eyes dwelt on me, puzzled; took in 
the lighted room and the two men and 
the puzzlement changed to alarm. Slu- 
sprang to her feet. 

“I didn’t see you come in! Did 1 fall 
asleep? What’s happened?” Her baud 
went to her throat. 

“I’m hoping you can tell us," 1 said, 
gently. 

She stared at me uncomprehendingly. 
She said, confusf'dly: 

“1 don’t know. . .it became terribly 
still. . .1 thought 1 saw something mov- 
ing at the window. . .then there was a 
queer, aromatic fragrance. . .and then I 
looked up to see you bending over me.” 

I asked: “Can you remember any- 
thing of what you saw at the window? 
The least detail— the least impression. 
Please try.” 

She answered, hesitantly: “There was 
something white. . .1 thought someone 
. . .something. . .was watching me. . . 
then came the fragrance, like flowers. . . 
that’s all.” 

Bill hung up the telephone: “All right, 
doc. They’re after McCann. Now what?” 
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“Miss Butler,” 1 turned to the nurse. 
“I’m going to relieve you for the balance 
of the night. Go to bed. And 1 want yon 
to sleep. 1 prescrilx*— ” I told her what. 

“You’re not angry— you don’t think I’ve 
been careless—” 

“No to both.” I smiled and patted her 
shoulder. “The case has taken an un- 
expected turn, that’s all. Now don’t ask 
any more questions.” 

I walked with her to the door, opened 
it for her. 

**00 exactly as I say.” 

I closed and locked the door behind 
her. 

I sat beside Ricori. The shock that he 
had experienced— whatever it might have 
been — should either cure or kill, 1 
thought grimly. As I watched him, a 
tremor went through his body. Slowly 
an arm began to lift, fist clenched. His 
lips moved. He spoke, in Italian and so 
swiftly that I could get no word. His 
arm fell back. I stood up from the bed; 
the paralysis had gone; he could move 
and speak. But would he be able to do 
.so when consciousness assumed sway? 
I left this for the next few Imurs to de- 
cide. I could do nothing else. 

“Now listen to me carefully,’ 1 said 
to the two guards. “No matter how 
strange will seem what I am going to 
say, you must obey me in every detail 
— Ilicori’s life depends upon your doing 
so. I want one of you to sit close beside 
me at the table here. I want the other 
to sit beside Ricori, at the head of the 
Ired and between him and me. If I am 
asleep and he should awaken, aroust' 
me. If you see any change in his condi 
tion, awaken me at once.” 

They said: “Okay.” 

‘A^ery well. Now here is the most im- 
portant thing of all. You must watch me 
even more closely. Which ever of you 
sits beside me must not take his eyes off 
me. If I should go to your chief it would 
be to do one of three things only— listen 
to his heart and breathing— lift his eye- 
lids— take his temjx'iature. I mean, of 
course, if he should be as he now is. If 
1 .seem to awaken and attempt to do any- 
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thing other than these three— stop me. 
If I resist, make me helpless— tie me up 
and gag me— no, don’t gag me— listen to 
me and remember what I say. Then 
telephone to Dr. Braile— here is his num- 
ber.” 

“Don’t damage me any more than yon 
can help,” I said, and smiled. 

They stared at each other, plainly dis- 
c'oncerted. 

“If you say so, doc—” began the guard 
Bill, doubtfully. 

“I do say so. Do not hesitate. If you 
should be wrong. I’ll not hold it against 
you.” 

‘The doc knows what he’s about. Bill,” 
said the guard Jack. 

“Okay, then,” said Bill. 

I turned out all the lights except that 
beside the nurse’s table. I stretched my- 
self in her chair and adjusted the lamp so 
my face could be plainly seen. That little 
white cap I had picked from the floor 
had shaken me— terribly! I drew it out 
and placed it in a drawer. The guard 
Jack took his station beside Ricori. Bill 
drew up a chair, and sat facing me. I 
thrust my hand back into my pocket and 
clutched the knotted cord, closed my 
eyes, emptied my mind of all thought 
and relaxed. In abandoning, at least tem- 
[xrrarily, my conception of a sane cosmos 
I had determined to give that of Mme. 
Mandilip every chance to operate. 

Faintly, I heard a clock strike one. I 
slept. 

S OMEWHERE a vast wind was roar- 
ing. It circled and swept down upon 
me. It bore me away. I knew that I had 
no body, that indeed I had no form. Yet 
I xoas. A formless sentience whirling in 
that vast wind. It carried me into in- 
finite distance. Bodyless, intangible as 1 
knew myself to be, yet it poured into me 
an unearthly vitality. I roared with the 
wind in unhuman jubilance. The vast 
wind circled and raced me back from 
immeasurable space. . . . 

I seemed to awaken, that pulse of 
strange jubilance still surging through 
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me. . . . Ah! There was what I must de- 
stroy . . . there on the bed , . . must kill 
so that this pulse of jubilance would not 
cease . . . must kill so that the vast wind 
would sweep me up again and away and 
feed me with its life. But careful . . . 
careful . . . there— there in the throat 
just under the ear . . . there is where I 
must plunge it . . . then ofiF with the 
wind again . . . there where the pulse 
beats . . . what is holding me back? . . 
caution . . . caution . . . “I am going to 
take his temperature" . . . that’s it, care- 
ful ... “7 am going to take his tempera- 
ture." Now— one quick spring then into 
his throat where the pulse beats. . . . 
“Not tvith that you don’t!" . . . Who said 
that? . . . Still holding me . . . rage, con- 
suming and ruthless . . . blackness and 
the sound of a vast wind roaring away 
and away. . . . 

I heard a voice: “Slap him again. Bill, 
but not so hard. He’s coming around.” 
1 felt a stinging blow on my face. The 
dancing mists cleared from before my 
eyes. I was standing half-way between 
the nurse’s table and Ricori’s bed. The 
guard Jack held my anns pinioned to 
my sides. The guard Bill s hand was 
raised-it held a gun. There was some- 
thing clenched in my own hand. I looked 
down. It was a strong scalpel, razor- 
edged! 

I dropped the scalpel. 1 said, quietly^^ 
“It’s all right now, you can release me.” 

The guard Bill said nothing. His com- 
rade did not loosen his grip. 1 twisted 
my head and I saw that both their faces 
were sallow white. I said: 

“It was what I had expected. It was 
why I instructed you. It is over. You can 
keep your guns on me if you like.” 

The guard who held me freed my 
arms. I touched my cheek gingerly. 

“You must have hit me rather hard. 
Bill,” I said mildly. 

He said: “If you could ’a’ seen your 
face, doc, you’d wonder I didn’t smash 
it.” 

1 nodded, clearly sensible now of the 
demoniac quality of that rage. I asked: 


“What did 1 do?” 

The guard Bill said: “You wake up 
and set there for a minute staring at the 
chief. Then you take something out of 
that drawer and get up. You say you’re 
going to take his temperature. You’re 
half to him before we see what you got. 
I shout, ‘Not with that you don’t!’ Jack 
grabs you. Then you went— crazy. And 1 
had to slam you. That’s all.” 

I nodded again. I took out of my 
pocket the knotted cord of woman’s pale 
hair, held it over a dish and touched a 
match to it. It began to burn, writhing 
like a tiny snake as it did so, the complex 
knots untying as the flame touched them. 
I dropped the last inch of it upon the 
plate and watched it turn to ash. 

“I think there’ll be no more trouble 
tonight,” I said. “But keep up your watch 
just as before.” 

I dropped back into the chair and 
closed my eyes. 

Well, Braile had not shown me a soul, 
but— 1 believed in Mme. Mandilip. 

CHAPTER XIH 
A Doll Kills 

T he balance of the night 1 slept 
soundly and dreamlessly. I awakened 
at my usual hour of seven. The guards 
were alert. I asked if anything had been 
heard from McCann, and they answered 
no. I wondered a little at that, but they 
did not seem to think it out of the ordi- 
nary. Their reliefs were soon due, and 1 
cautioned them to speak to no one but 
McCann about the occurrences, remind- 
ing them that no one would be likely to 
believe them if they did. They assured 
me, earnestly, that they would be silent. 
I told them that I wanted the guards to 
remain within the room thereafter, as 
long as they were necessary. 

Ricori was sleeping deeply and nat- 
urally. In all ways his condition was 
most satisfactory. I concluded that the 
second shock, as sometimes happens, 
had co'interacti'd the lingering effects of 
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tlic initial one. VVlien he awakened, he 
would be able to speak and move. I gave 
this news to the guards. 1 could see that 
they were bursting with questions. I 
gave them no encouragement. 

At eight, my day nurse tor Ricori ap- 
peared, plainly much surprised to have 
found Roberts sleeping and me taking 
her place. I made no explanation, simply 
telling her that the guards vvoidd now be 
stationed within the room instead of out- 
side the door. 

At eight thirtv, Braile dropped in on 
me for breakfast, and to report. I let him 
finish before I apprised him of what had 
happened. I said nothing, however, of 
the nurse’s little cap, nor of my own 
experience. 

I assume this retic-ence for well con- 
sidered reasons. One, Braile would ac- 
cept in its entirety the appalling deduc- 
tion from the cap’s presence. I strongly 
suspected that he had been in love with 
Walters, and that I would be unable to 
restrain him from visiting the doll- 

maker. Usuallv hard-headed, he was in 
✓ 

this matter far too suggestible. 

It would be dangerous for him. and 
his observations would be worthless to 
me. Second, if he knew of my own ex- 
perience. he would vVithout doubt refuse 
to let me out of his sight. Third— either 
of these contingencies would defeat mv 
own purpose, which was to interview 
Mine. Mandilip entirely alone— with the 
exception of McCann to keep watch out- 
side the shop. 

What would c-ome of that meeting I 
could not forecast. But, obviously, it was 
the only way to retain my self respect. 

To admit that what had just occurred 
was witchcraft, sorcery, supernatural— 
was to surrender to superstition. Nothing 
can be supernatural. If anything exi.sts, 
it must exist in obedience to natural 
laws. Material bodies must obey mate- 
rial laws. We may not know those laws— 
but thev exist nevertheless. If Mine. 
Mandilip iw.ssessed knowledge of an nn- 
known .science, it behooved me as an 
exemplar of a known .science to find out 


what I could about the other. Especially 
as I had recently responded so thor- 
oughly to it. That 1 had been able to 
outguess her iu her technique— if it had 
been that, and not a .self-induced illusion 
—gave me a pleasant feeling of confi- 
dence. At any rate, meet her I must. 

It happened to be one of my days for 
consultation, .so 1 could not get away 
until after one. I asked Braile to take 
charge of matters alter that, for a few 
hours. 

C LOSE to ten the nurse telephoned 
that Ricori was awake, that he was 
able to speak, and was asking for me. 

He smiled at me as I entered the room. 
He said as I leaned over and took his 
wrist : 

“1 think you have saved more than my 
life. Dr. Lowell; Ricori thanks you. He 
will never forget!" 

A bit florid, but thoroughly in char- 
acter. It showed that his mind was func- 
tioning normally. I was relieved. “Well 
have you up in a jiffy ” I patted his hand. 

He whispered; "Have there been any 
more— deaths?” 

1 had been wondering whether he had 
retained anv recollection of the affair of 
the night. I an.swered; 

“No. But vou have lost much strengtii 
since .McCann brought you here. 1 don't 
want you to do much talking today.' 1 
added casually: “No, nothing has hap- 
pened. Oh, yes— you fell out of bed this 
morning. Do you remember?” 

He glanced at the guards and then 
back at me. He said; 

“I am weak. N'ery weak. You must 
make me strong quickly.” 

“We’ll have you sitting up in two days, 
Ricori.” 

“In less than two days 1 must be up 
and out. There is a thing, I must do. It 
cannot wait.” 

I did not want him to become e.xcited. 
I abandoned any intention of asking 
what had happened in the car. 1 said, 
incisively; 

“That will depend entirely upon you. 
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You must not excite yourself. You must 
do as 1 tell you. 1 am going to Jeave you 
now, to give orders for your nutrition. 
Also, 1 want your guards to remain in 
this room.” 

He said: “And still you tell me— noth- 
ing has happened?” 

“I don’t intend to have anything hap- 
pen.” 1 leaned over him and whispered: 
“McCann has guards around the Man- 
dilip woman. She cannot run away.” 

He said: “But her servitors are more 
efficient than mine, Dr. Lowell!” 

1 looked at him sharply. His eyes were 
inscrutable. 1 went back to my office, 
deep in thought. What did Ricori know? 

At eleven o’clock McCann called me 
t)n the telephone. 1 was so glad to hear 
Irom him that 1 was angry. 

“Where on earth have you been—” 1 
began. 

“Listen, doc. I’m at .Mollie’s— Peters 
sister,” he interrupted. “Come here, 
quick.” 

The peremptory demand added to my 
irritation. 

“Now, now,” 1 answered. “These are 
my office hours. 1 will not be free until 
one.” 

“Can’t you break away? Something’s 
happened. 1 don’t know what to do!” 
There was desperation in his voice. 

“What has hapjiened?” I asked. 

"1 can’t tell you over—” His voice 
steadied, grew gentle; 1 heard him say, 
“Be quiet, Mollie. It cant do no good!” 
Then to me— “Well, come as soon as you 
can, doc. I’ll wait. Take the address.” 
Then when he had given it to me, 1 
heard him again speaking to another— 
“Quit it, Mollie! I ain’t going to leave 

tjOU.” 

H e hung up abniptly. 1 went back 
to my chair, troubled. He had not 
asked me about Ricori. That in itself was 
disquieting. Mollie? Peters’ sister, of 
course! Was it that she had learned of 
her brother’s death, and suffered col- 
lapse? 1 recalled that Ricori had said 
she was soon to be a mother. No, 1 felt 


that McCann’s panic had been due to 
something more than that. I became 
more and more uneasy. 1 looked over my 
appointments. There were no important 
ones. Coming to a sudden determination, 
1 told my secretary to call up and post- 
pone them. I oi dered my car, and set out 
for the address McCann had given me. 

McCann met me at the door of the 
apartment. His face was drawn and his 
eyes haunted. He drew me within with- 
out a word, and led me through the hall. 

1 passed an open door and glimpsed a 
woman with a sobbing child in her 
arms. .McCann took me into a bedroom 
and irointed to the bed. 

There was a man lying on it, covers 
pulled up to liis chin, I went over to him, 
looked down upon liim, touched him. 
The man was dead. He had been dead 
for hours. McCann said: 

“Mollie’s husband. Look him over like 
vou done tire boss.” 

1 had a curiously unpleasant sense of 
being turned like a potter’s wheel by 
some inexorable hand— from Peters, to 
Walters, to Ricori, to the body before 
me . . . would the wheel stop there? 

1 stripped the dead man. I took from 
my bag a magnifying glass and probes. 1 
went over the body inch by inch, begin- 
ning at the region of the heart. Nothing 
tliere . . . nothing anywhere ... I turned 
tlie body over— 

M once, at the base of the skull, I saw 
a minute puncture! 

1 took a fine probe and inserted it. The 
probe— and again I had that feeling of 
infinite repetition— slipped into the punc- 
ture. I manipulated it, gently. 

Something like a long thin needle had 
been thrust into that vital spot just 
w'here the spinal cord connects with the 
brain. By accident, or perhaps because 
the needle had been twisted savagely to 
tear the nerx’e paths, there had been 
paralysis of respiration and almost in- 
stant death. 

I w'ithdrew’ the probe and turned to 
McCann. 

“This man has been murdered,” I said. 
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■‘Killed by the same kind ol weaptyi with 
which Ricori was attacked. But whoever 
did it made a better job. He’ll never 
come to life again— as Ricori did.” 

“Yeah?” said McCann quietly. “An’ me 
an’ Paul was the only ones with Ricori 
when it happened. An’ the only ones 
here with this man, doc, was his wife an’ 
baby! Now what’re you going to do 
about that? Say those two put him on 
the spot— like you thought we done the 
boss?” 

I said: “What do you know about this, 
.McCann? And how did you come to be 
here so— opportunely?” 

He answered, patiently: ‘‘1 wasn’t 
here when he was killed— if that’s what 
you’re getting at. If you want to know 
the time, it was two o’clock. Mollie got 
me on the phone about an hour ago an’ 
I come straight up.” 

“She had better luck than 1 had.” I 
said dryly. “Ricori’s people have been 
trying to get hold of you since one 
o’clock last night.” 

“I know. But I didn’t know it till just 
before Mollie called me. I was on my 
way to see you. An’ if you want to know 
what I was doing all night. I’ll tell you 
I was out on the boss’s business and 
yours. For one thing trying to find out 
where that hell-cat niece keeps her 
coupe. I found out— too late.” 

“But the men who were supposed to 
be watching—” 

“Listen, doc, won’t you talk to Mollie 
now?” he. interrupted me. “I’m afraid for 
her. It’s only what I told her about you 
an’ that you was coming that’s kept her 
up.” 

“Take me to her,” 1 said, abruptly. 

W E WENT into the room where 1 
had seen the woman and the sob- 
bing child. The woman was not more 
than twenty-seven or eight, I judged, 
and in ordinary circumstances would 
have been unusually attractive. Now her 
face was drawn and bloodless, in her 
eyes horror, and a fear on the very bor- 
derline of madness. She stared at me. 
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vacantly; she kept rubbing her lips with 
the tips of her forefingers, staring at me 
with those eyes out of which looked a 
mind emptied of everything but fear and 
horror. The child, a girl of four, kept up 
her incessant sobbing. McCann shook 
the woman by the shoulder. 

“Snap out of it, Mollie,” he said, 
roughly, but pityingly, tcx). “Here’s doc.” 

The woman became aware of me, sud- 
denly, as though by a violent effort of 
will. She looked at me steadily for slow 
moments, then asked, less questioning 
than like one relinquishing a last thin 
thread of hope: “He is dead?” 

She read the answer in my face. She 
cried: 

“Oh, Johnnie— Johnnie! Dead!” 

She took the child up in her arms. She 
.said to it, almost tranquilly: “Johnnie 
Boy has gone away, darling. Daddy has 
had to go away. Don’t cry, darling, we’ll 
.soon see him!” 

1 wished she would break down, 
weep; but that deep fear which never 
left her eyes was too strong; it blocked 
all normal outlets of sorrow. Not much 
longer, I realized, could her mind stand 
up under that tension. 

“McCann,” I whispered, “say some- 
thing, do something that will arouse her. 
.Make her violently angry, or make her 
cry. I don’t care which.” 

He nodded. He snatched the child 
from her arms and thrust it behind him. 
He leaned, his face close to the woman’s. 
He said, brutally: 

“Come clean, Mollie! Why did you 
murder John?” 

• For a moment the woman stood, un- 
comprehending. Then a tremor shook 
her. The fear vanished from her eyes 
and fury took its place. She threw her- 
self upon McCann, fists beating at his 
face. He caught her, pinioned her arms. 
The child screarHed. 

The woman’s body relaxed, her arms 
fell to her sides. She crumpled to the 
floor, head bent over her knees. And 
tears came. McCann would have lifted, 
comforted her. I stopped him. 
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“Let her cry. It’s the best thing for 
her.” 

And after a little while she looked up 
at .McCann and said, shakily; 

“You didn’t mean that, Dan'?” 

He said; “No. I know yon didn’t do 
it, Mollie. But now you’ve got to talk to 
the doc'. There’s a lot to be done.” 

She asked, normally enough now; “Do 
you want to question me, doctor? Or 
shall I just go on and tell you what hap- 
pened?” 

McCann said; “Tell him the way you 
told me. Begin with the doll.” 

I said; “That’s right. Tell your story. 
If I’ve any questions. I’ll ask them when 
vou are done.” 

S HE began; “Yesterday afternoon Dan 
here came and took me out for a 
ride. Usually John does not . . . did not 
. . get home until about six. But yes- 
terday he was worried about me and 
came home early, around three. He likes 
. . he liked . . Dan, and urged me to 

go. It was a little after six when I re 
turned. 

“ ‘A present came for the kid while 
you were out, Mollie,’ he said. ‘It’s an 
other doll I’ll bet Tom sent it ’ Tom is 
my brother, 

“There was a big box on the table, and 
1 lifted the lid. In it was the most lifelike 
doll imaginable. A perfect thing. A little 
girl-doll. Not a baby-doll, but a doll like 
a child about ten or twelve years old. 
Dressed like a schoolgirl, with her books 
strapped and over her shoulder— onlv 
about a foot high, but perfect. The 
sweetest face— a face like a little angel! 

“John said; ‘It was addressed to you. 
Mollie, but I thought it was flowers and 
opened it. Looks as though it could talk, 
doesn’t it? I’ll bet it’s what they call a 
portrait-doll 

“At that, 1 was sure Tom had sent it. 
Because he had given little Mollie one 
doll before, and a friend of mine who’s 
. . who’s dead . . . gave her one from 
the same place, and she told me the 
woman who made the dolls had gotten 


her to qDose for one. So putting this to- 
gether, 1 thought Tom had gone and 
gotten little Mollie another. I asked 
John; ‘Wasn’t there a note or a card or 
anything in it?’ He said. No— oh, yes, 
there was one funny thing. Where is it? 
I must have stuck it in my pocket.’ 

“He hunted around in his pockets and 
brought out a cord. It had knots in it, 
and it looked as if it was made of hair. 
I said, ‘Wonder what Tom’s idea was in 
that?’ John put it back in his pocket, and 
I forgot it. 

“Little .Mollie was asleep. We put the 
doll beside her where she could see it 
when she woke up. When she did, she 
was in raptures over it. We had dinner 
and Mollie played with the doll. After 
we put her to bed I wanted to take it 
away from her, but she cried so we let 
her take it with her. We played cards 
until eleven, and then got ready for bed. 

“Mollie is apt to be restless, and she 
still sleeps in a low crib— so she can’t fall 
out. The crib is in our bedroom, in the 
cornei beside one of the two windows. 
Between the two windows is my dress- 
ing table, and our bed is . set with its 
head against the wall opposite the win- 
dows. We both stopped and Icxjked at 
■Mollie, as we always do . . . did. She 
was sound asleep with the doll claspetl 
in one arm, its head on her shoulder. 

“John said; ‘Lord, Mollie— that doll 
looks alive as the baby! You wouldn’t be 
surprised to see it get up and walk. Who- 
ever posed for it was some sweet kid.’ 

“And that was true. It had the sweet- 
est, gentlest little face . . . and, oh, Di'. 
Lowell . . . that’s what helps make it so 
dreadful . . so utterly dreadful.” 

I saw the fear begin to creep back into 
her eyes 

McCann said; “Buck up, .Mollie!’ 

“1 tried to take the doll. It was so 
lovely I was afraid the baby might roll 
on it or damage it some way,” she went 
on quietly. “But she held it fast, and 1 
did not want to awaken her. So I let it 
be. While we were undressing, Jolm took 
the knotted cord out of his pocket. 
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“ That’s a funny looking bunch of 
knots,’ he said. ‘When you hear from Tom 
ask him what it’s for.’ He tossed the cord 
on the little table at his side of the bed. 
It wasn’t long before he was asleep. And 
then I went to sleep too— 

“And then I woke up . . . or drought 
I did ... for if I was awake or dream- 
ing I don’t know. It must have been a 
dream— and yet ... or, God . . John is 

dead ... I heard him die . . .’’ 

A gain, tor a Uttle time, the tears 
llowed. Then; 

“If I was awake, it must have been 
the stillness that awakened me. And yet 
-it is what makes me feel I must have 
been dreaming. There couldn’t be such 
silence . . . except in a dream. We are on 
the second floor, and always there is 
some sound from the street. There wasn’t 
the least sound now ... it was as though 
... as though the whole world had sud- 
denly been stricken dumb. I thought 1 
sat up, listening . . listening thirstily 

for the tiniest of noises. I could not even 
hear John breathing. I was frightened, 
for there was something dreadful in tliat 
stillness. Something— living! Sometliing- 
evil! I thought 1 tried to !ean ovei to 
John, tried to touch him to awaken him. 

“1 could not move! I could not stir a 
Auger! I tried to .speak, to cry out. I 
could not! 

“The window curtains were partly 
drawn. A faint light showed Ix'iieath and 
around them from the street. Suddenly 
this was blotted out. The room was dark 
-utterly dark. 

“And then the green glow began— 

“At flrst it was the dimmest gleam. It 
did not come from outside. It was in the 
room itself. It would flicker and dim, 
flicker and dim. But always after each 
dimming it was brighter. It was green- 
like the light of the flrefly. Or like look- 
ing at moonlight through clear green 
water. At last the green glow became 
steady. It was like light, and still it 
wasn’t light. It wasn’t brilliant. It was 
just glowing. And it was everywhere- 
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under the dressing table, under the 
chairs ... I mean it cast no shadows. 1 
could see everything in the bedroom. 1 
could see the baby asleep in her crib, 
the doll’s head on her shoulder . . . 

“The doll moved! 

“It turned its head, and seemed to lis- «« 
ten to the baby’s breathing. It put its lit- 
tle hands upon the baby’s arm. The arm 
dropped away from it . . . 

“The doll sat up! 

“And now I was sure that 1 must be 
dreaming . . . the strange silence . . . the 
strange green glow . . . and this . . . 

“The doll clambered over the side of 
the crib and dropped to the floor. It 
came skipping over the floor toward the 
bed like a child, swinging its school 
books by their strap. It turned its heiKi 
from side to side as it came, looking 
around the room like a curious child. It 
caught sight of the dressing table, and 
stopped, looking up at the mirror. It 
climbed up the chair in front of the 
dressing table. It jumped from the chaii 
seat to the table, tossed its books aside 
and began to admire itself in the mirror. 

“It preened itself. It turned and looked 
:it itself first over this shoulder and then 
over that. I thought; ‘What a queer fan- 
tastic dream!’ It thrust its lace close t( 
the mirror and rearranged and patted its 
hair. I thought: ‘What a vain little doll! 
And then I thought: ‘I’m dreaming all 
this because John said the doll was so 
lifelike he woiddn’t be surprised to see 
it walk.’ .\nd then I thought: ‘But I can’t 
be dreaming or I wouldn’t be trying 
to account for what I’m dreaming!' .And 
then it all seemed so absurd that 1 
laughed. I knew 1 had made no sound. 

I knew 1 couldn’t. That the laugh was 
inside me. But 't was as though the doll 
had heard me. It turned and looked 
straight at me—’’ 

S HE shuddered, then went on: “My 
heart seemed to die within me. I’ve 
had nightmares. Dr. Lowell— but never 
in the worst of them did 1 feel as I did 
when the doll’s eyes met mine . . . 
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They were the eyes of a devil! 

They shone red. I mean they were— 
were luminous . . . like some animal's 
eyes in the dark. But it was the— the 
hellishness in them that made me feel as 
though a hand had gripped my heart! 
Those eyes from hell In that face like 
one of God’s own angels . . . 

“I don’t know how long it stood there, 
glaring at me with those devil’s eyes. 
But at last it swung itself down and sat 
on the edge of the dressing table, legs 
swinging like a child’s, and still with its 
eyes on mine. Then slowly, deliberately, 
it lifted its little arm and reached behind 
its neck. Just as slowly it brought its 
arm back. In its hand was a long pin 
like a dagger. 

“It dropped from the dressing table to 
the floor. It skipped toward me and was 
hidden by the bottom of the bed. An 
instant— and it had clambered up the bed 
and stood, still looking at me with tho.se 
red eyes, at John’s feet. 

“1 tried to cry out, tried to move, tried 
to arouse John, prayed— ‘Oh. God. wake 
him up! Dear God— wake him!’ 

“The doll 'ooked away from me. It 
stood there, looking at John. It began to 
creep along his body, up toward his 
head. I tried to move my head, to follow 
it. I could not. The doll passed out ol 
my sight . . . 

“I heard a dreadful, sobbing groan. I 
felt John shudder, then stretch and twist 
... I heard him sigh . . . 

“Deep deep down . . 1 knew 

John was dydng . and I could do 
nothing . in the silence . . . in the 
green glow . . 

“I heard something like the note of a 
flute, in the street, beyond the windows. 
There was a tiny scurrying. I saw the 
doll skip across the floor and spring up 
to the window sill. It knelt there for a 
moment, looking out into the street. It 
held something in its hand. And then 1 
saw that what it held was the knotted 
cord John had thrown on his table. 

“I heard the flute note again. . .the doll 
swung itself out of the window. . .1 had 


a glimp.se of its red eyes. . .1 saw its lit- 
tle hands clutching the sill. . .and it w'as 
gone. . . 

“The green glow. . .blinked and. . . 
went out. The light from the street re- 
turned around the curtains. The silenc-e 
seemed. . .seemed. . .to be sucked away. 

“And then something like a wave of 
darkness swept over me. I went down 
under it. Before it swept over me 1 heard 
the clock strike two. 

“When I awakened again. . .or came 
out of my faint. . .or, if it was ju.st a 
dream, when 1 awakened. . .1 turned to 
John. He lay there. . .so still! I touched 
him. He was cold. . .so cold! 

“1 knew he was dead! 

“Dr. Lowell. . .tell me. . .what was 
dream and what was real? I know that 
no doll could have killed John! 

“Did he reach out to me when he was 
dying, and did the dream come from 
that? Or did 1. .dreaming, .kill him'?” 

GHAPTER XIV 

Thk Vanishi.\(; Ac.t 

T here was an agony in her eyes 
that forbade the truth, or any part 
of it. So I lied to her. 

“1 can comfort you as to that, at least. 
Your husband died of entirely natural 
causes— from a blood clot in the brain. 
My examination satisfied me thoroughly. 
You had nothing to do with it. As for 
the doll— you had an unusually vivid 
dream, that is all.” 

She looked at me as one who would 
give her soul to believe. She .said: 

“But I heard him die!” 

“It is quite possible—” I plunged into 
a somewhat technical explanation— even 
if she did not quite understand it, it 
would sound important and therefore, 
perhaps, convincing. “You may have 
been half-awake— on what we term the 
borderline of waking consciousness. In 
all probability the entire dream was sug- 
gested by what you heard. 

“Your .suhconsciousness tried to ex- 
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Desperately, like a frightened child, the girl whispered, "The witch is searching for me 
. . . her eyes are looking for me . . . she sees mel Hide mel" 


plain the sounds, and conceived the 
whole fantastic drama you ha\e recited 
to me. What seemed, in your dream to 
take up many minutes actually passed 
through your mind in a split second- 
the subconsciousness makes its own time 
It is a common experience. A door slams, 
or there is some other abrupt .and vio- 
lent sound. It awakens the sleeper. When 
he is fully awake he has recollections of 
some singularly vivid dream which 
ended with a loud noise. In reality, his 
dream began with the noise. The dream 
may have seemed to him to have taken 
hours. It was in fact, almost instant- 
aneous, taking place in the brief mo- 
ment between noise and awakening." 

She drew a deep breath; her eyes lost 
some of their agony. I pressed my ad- 
vantage. 

“And there is another thing you must 
remember — your condition. It makes 


many women peculiarly subject to real- 
istic dreams, usually of an unpleasant 
character.” 

She whispered: That is true. When 
little Mollie was coming 1 had the most 
dreadful dreams—” 

She hesitated; I saw doubt again cloud 
her face. 

“But the doll— the doll is gone!” she 
said. 

I cursed myself at that; caught un- 
awares and with no ready answer. But 
-McCann had one. He said, easily: 

“Sure it’s gone, Mollie. I dropped it 
down the chute into the waste. After 
what you told me I thought you’d bet- 
ter not see it any more.” 

She asked, sharply. 

“Where did you find it? I looked for 
it.” 

“Guess you weren’t in shajre to do 
much looking,” he answered. “I found 
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it down at the loot ot the crib, all messed 
up in the covers. It was busted. Looked 
like the kid had been dancing on it in 
her sleep.” 

Sl!e said, hesitantly; “It might have 
slipped down. I don’t think 1 looked 
there—” 

1 said, severely, so she might not sus- 
{H“et collusion between McCann and mv- 
self: 

“You ought not to have done that, Mc- 
(.’ann. If you had shown it» Mrs. Gilmore 
would have known at once that she had 
been dreaming and would have been 
spared much pain.” 

“Well, I ain’t a doctor.” His voice was 
sullen. “I done what I thought best.” 

“Go down and see if you find it,” 1 
ordered, tartly. He g 1 a n c e d at me 
sharply. I nodded— and hoped he under- 
stood. In a few minutes he returned. 

“They cleaned out the waste only fif- 
teen minutes ago,” he reported, lugubri- 
ously. “The doll went with it. I found 
this, though.” 

He held up a little strap from which 
dangled a half-dozen miniature books. 
He asked: 

“Was them what you dreamed the doll 
dropped on the dressing table, Mollie?” 

she stared at it, and shrank away. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “Plea.se put it 
away, Dan. I don’t want to see it.” 

He looked at me triumphantly. 

“I guess maybe I was right at that 
when I threw the doll awav, doc.” 

I said: “At anv rate now that Mrs. Gil- 
more is satisfied it was all a dream, 
there’s no harm done.’* 

“And now,” I took her cold hands in 
mine, “I’m going to prescribe for you. 
I don’t want you to stay in this place 
a moment longer than you can help. I 
want you to pack a bag with whatever 
you and little Mollie may need for a 
week or so, and leave at onc-e. I am 
thinking of your condition— and a little 
life that is on its way. 1 will attend to 
all the necessary formalities, and you 
can instruct McCann as to— the other 
details. But I want you to go. Will vou 
do this?” 


''P’O .MY relief, she as,sented readily. 

JL There was a somewhat harrowing 
moment when she and the child bade 
farewell to the lx)dy. But before many 
minutes she was on her way with .Mc- 
Cann to relatives. The child had wanted 
to take the “lx)y and girl dolls.” 1 had 
refu.sed to allow this, even at the risk of 
again arousing the mother’s suspicions. 
1 wanted nothing of .Mine. Mandilip to 
accompany them to their refuge. Mc- 
Cann supported me, and the dolls were 
left behind. 

I called an undertaker 1 know. 1 made 
a last examination of the body. The 
minute puncture would not be noticed. 1 
was sure. There was no danger of an 
autopsy, since my certification of the 
cause of death would not be (juestioned. 
When the undertaker arrived 1 explained 
the absence of the wife— imminent ma- 
ternity, and departure at my order. 1 
set down the cause of death as throm- 
bosis— rather <£rimlv 1 recalled the simi- 
lar diiignosis of the banker’s physician, 
and what I had thought of it. 

When the body had been taken away, 
and while 1 .sat waiting for McCann to 
return, 1 tried to orient myself to this 
phantasmagoria through which, it 
seemed to me, 1 had been moving foi 
endless time. I tried to dive.st my mind 
of all prejudice, all preconceived ideas 
of what could and could not be. 1 began 
by conceding that this Mme. Mandilip 
could possess some strange wisdom of 
which modern science is ignorant. 

I refu.sed to call it witchcraft or sor- 
cery; the words mean nothing, since 
they have been applied through the ages 
to entirely natural phenomena whose 
causes were not understood. Not so long 
ago, for example, the lighting of a match 
was witchcraft to many savage tribes. 
.No, Mme. Mandilip was no “witch,” as 
Ricori thought her. She was mistress of 
some unknown science— that was all. 

.And being a science, it must be gov- 
erned by fixed laws— unknown though 
those laws might be to me. If the doll- 
maker’s acti\ities defied the laws of 
cau.se aud effect as 1 conceived them— 
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still they must coiitorm to laws of cause 
and effect of their own. There was noth- 
ing supernatnrahabout them— it was only 
that like the South Sea Islandei, I did 
not know what made her matches burn. 

Something of these laws, something of 
the woman’s technique— using the word 
as signifying the details, collectively con- 
sidered, of mechanical performance in 
any part— I thought I perceived. The 
knotted cord, the “witch’s ladder,’ ap- 
parently was an essential in the anima- 
tion of the dolls. One had been slipped 
into Ricori’s pocket before the first at- 
tack upon him. I had found another 
beside his bed after the di.sturbing oc- 
currences of the night. 1 had gone to 
sleep holding one of the cords— and 
had tried to murder my patient! A third 
c^ord had accompanied the doll that had 
killed Gilmore. 

Clearly the cord was a part of the 
formula for the direction or control of 
the dolls. Against this, was the fact that 
the intoxicated stroller could not have 
been carrying one of the “ladders” when 
attacked by the Peters doll. It might be, 
however, that the c-ord had only to do 
with the initial activity of the puppets; 
that once activated, their action might 
continue for an indefinite period. 

There was evidence of a fixed formula 
in the making of the dolls. First, it 
seemed, the prospective victim’s free 
consent to serve as model must be ob- 
tained; second, a wound which gave the 
opportunity to apply the salve which 
caused the unknown death; third, the 
doll mu.st be a faithful replica of the 
victim. That the agency of death was the 
same in each case was proven by the 
similar symptoms. But did those deaths 
actually have anything to do with the 
motility of the dolls? Were they actually 
a necessary part of the operation? The 
dollmaker might believe so; indeed, un- 
doubtedly did believe so. I did not. 

That the doll which had stabbed Ri- 
cori had been made in the semblance of 
Peters, that the “nurse doll” which the 
guards had seen poised on my window 
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ledge might have been the one tor 
which Walters had posed, that the doll 
which had thrust the pin into Gilmore’s 
brain was, perhaps, the replica of little 
Anita, the thirteen-year-old school-girl— 
all this I admitted. 

But that anything of Peters, anything 
)f Walters, anything of Anita, had ani- 
mated these dolls . that dying, some- 
thing of their vitality, their minds, their 
“souls” had been drawn from them, had 
been transmuted into an essence of evil 
and imprisoned in these wire-skeletoned 
puppets . . . against this all my reason 
revolted. I could not force my mind to 
accept the possibility. 

Y ANALYSIS was interrupted by 
the return of .McCann. 

He said, laconically: “Well, we put it 
over.” 

I asked: “McCann— you weren’t by 
any chance telling the truth when you 
said you found the doll?” 

“No, doc. The doll was gone all right.” 

“But where did you get the little 
books?” 

“Just where .Mollie said the doll tossed 
em— on her dressing table. I snaked ’em 
after she’d told me her story. She hadn’t 
noticed ’em. I had a hunch. It was a 
good one, wasn’t it?” 

“You had me wondering,” I replied. 
“I don’t know what we could have said 
if she had asked for the knotted cord.” 

“The cord didn’t seem to make much 
of a dent on her—” he hesitated. “But I 
think it means a whole lot, doc. I think 
if I hadn’t took her out, and John hadn’t 
happened home, and she’d opened the 
box instead of him— I think it’s Mollie 
he’d have found lying dead beside him.” 

“You mean—” 

“I mean the dolls go for whoever gets 
the cords,” he said, somberly. 

Well, it was much the same thought 1 
had in my own mind. 

I asked: “But why should anybody 
want to kill— Mollie?” 

“Maybe somebody thinks she knows 
too much. And that brings me to what 
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I’ve been wanting to tell you. The Man- 
dilip hag knows she’s being watched!” 

"Well, her watchers are better than 
ours,” 1 echoed Ricori. 1 told him then 
ot the second attack in the night, and 
why 1 had sought him. He li.stened with- 
out interruption. 

“An’ that,” he said when I had ended, 
“proves the hag knows who’s behind the 
watch 'on her. She tried to wipe out both 
the boss and Mollie. She’s onto us, doc.” 

“The dolls are accompanied,” I said. 
“The musical note is a summons. They 
do not disappear into thin air. They an- 
swer the note and make their way- 
somchow— to whomsoever sounds the 
note. The dolls must be taken from the 
shop, therefore one of the two women 
must take them. How'P” 

“I don’t know.” His lean face was wor- 
ried. “It’s the fish-white gal does it. Let 
me tell you what I found out, doc. .Aftei 
I leave you last night I go down to sei' 
what the boys have to say. I hear plenty. 
They say about four o’clock the wench 
goes in the back an the old woman takes 
a chair in the store. They don’t think 
nothing of that. But about seven who do 
they see walking down the street and 
into the doll joint but the wench?- They 
give the boys in back hell, but they ain’t 
seen her go, an’ they pass the buck to the 
boys in front. 

“Then, about eleven o’clock, one ol 
the relief lads comes in with worse news. 
He says he’s down at the foot of Broad- 
way when a coupe turns the comer an 
driving it is the gal. He can’t be mis- 
taken because he’s seen her in the doll 
joint. She goes up Broadway at a good 
clip. He sees there ain’t nobody trailing 
her and he looks around for a taxi. 
Course there’s nothing in sight— not even 
a parked car he can lift. So he comes 
down to the gang to ask what tlie devil 
they mean by it. An’ again nobody’s .seen 
the gal go. 

“I take a couple of the boys an w( 
start out to comb the neighborhood to 
find out where she stables the coupe. 
We don’t have no luck at all until about 


lour o’clock when one of the tails— one 
ol the lads who’s been looking— meets 
up with me. He says about three he sees 
the gal— at least he thinks it’s her— walk- 
ing along the street round the corner 
from the joint. She’s got a coupla big 
suitcases, but they don’t seem to trouble 
her none. She’s walking quick. But awai/ 
from the doll joint. 

“He ea.ses over to get a better look 
when all of a sudden she ain’t there. He 
sniffs around the place he’s seen her. 
There ain’t hide-nor-hair of her. It’s 
pretty dark, an’ he tries the doors an 
the areaways, but the doors are Imked 
an’ there ain’t nobody in the areawavs 
So he gives it up an’ hunts me. 

“I look over the place. It’s about a 
third of the way down the block around 
the corner from the doll joint The doll 
joint is eight numbers from the corner 
They’re mostly shops an’ I guess storage 
up above. Not many people living there. 
The houses are all old ones. Still 1 don’t 
.see how the gal can get to the doll joint. 
I think maybe the tail’s mistaken. He’s 
.seen somebody else, or just thinks he’s 
seen somebody. But we scout close 
around, an after a while we see a place 
that looks like it might stable a car. It 
don’t take us long to open the doors, an’ 
sure enough, there’s a coupe with its en- 
gine still hot. It ain’t been in long. Also 
it’s the same kind of coupe the lad who’s 
seen the gal says she was driving. 

“I lock the place up again, an’ go back 
to the boys. I watch with ’em the rest ot 
the night. Not a light in the joint. But 
nigh eight o’clock, the wench shows up 
inside the shop an’ opens up!” 

“But still,” 1 said at this point, “you 
have no real evidence she had been out 
The girl your man thought he saw might 
not have been the right one at all.” 

E LOOKED at me pityingly. 

“She got out in the afternoon 
without ’em seeing her, didn’t she’? 
What’s to keep her from doing the same 
thing at night? The lad saw her driving 
a coupe, didn’t he? An’ we find a coupe 
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like it close where the wench dropped 
out of sight.” 

I sat thinking. There was no reason 
to disbelieve McCann. And there was a 
sinister coincidence in the hours the girl 
had been seen. I said, half-aloud: 

“The time she was out in the after- 
noon coincides with the time of the at- 
tack upon Ricori and the death of Gil- 
more.” 

“You hit it plumb in the eye!” said 
McCann. "She goes an’ leaves the doll 
at Mollie’s, an’ comes back. She goes an’ 
sets the dolls on the boss, w.iits for ’em 
to pop out, then goes an’ collects the 
one she’s left at Mollie’s. Then she beats 
it back. They’re in the suitcases she’s 
carrying. She’s taking them home.” 

1 could not hold back the irritation of 
lielpless mystification that swept me. 

“And I suppose yon think she got out 
of the house by riding a broomstick up 
the chimney,” I said sarcastically. 

“No,” he answered, seriousl)'. “Them 
houses are old and 1 think maybe there’s 
a rat-hole of a passage or something she 
gets through. Anyway, they’re watching 
the street an’ the coupe stable now, an’ 
she can’t pull that again.” He added, 
moro.sely: “.\t that, 1 ain’t saying she 
couldn’t bit a broomstick if she had to.” 

I said, abrnptly: “McCann, I’m going 
down to talk to this Mine. Mandilip. 1 
want you to come with me.” 

He said: “I’ll be right beside you, doc. 
ringers on my guns.” 

I said: “No. I’m going to see her by 
my.self. But I want you to keep close 
watch outside.” 

He did not like that; argued; at last 
reluctantly assented. 

I called up my office, talked to Braile 
and learned that Ricori was recovering 
with astonishing rapidity. 1 asked Braile 
to look after things the balance of tlie 
day. inventing a consultation to account 
for the request. I had. myself switched 
to Ricori’s room. I had the nurse tell him 
that McCann was with me, tliat we wei«e 
making an investigation along a certain 
line, the results of which 1 would inform 


him on my return; and that unless Ri- 
cori objected I wanted McCann to stay 
with me the balance of the afternoon, 
and Ricori sent back word that McCann 
must follow my orders as though they 
were his own, and that I could keep him 
as long as I desired. Ricori wanted to 
speak to me, but that I did not want, and 
pleading urgent haste rang off. 

I ate an excellent and hearty lunch. I 
felt that it would help me hold tighter 
to the realities— or what I thought reali- 
ties— when 1 met this murderous mistress 
of illusions. McCann was oddly silent 
and preoccupied. 

The clock was striking three when 1 
set off to meet Mme. Mandilip. 

CHAPTER XV 

MME. MANDILIP 

STOOD at the window of the doll- 
maker’s shop, mastering a stubborn 
revulsion against entering. I knew Mc- 
Cann was on guard. I knew that Ricori’s 
men were watching from the houses op- 
posite; that others moved among the 
passers-by. Despite the roaring clatter of 
the elevated trains, the bustle of traffic 
along the Battery, the outwardly normal 
life of the street, the dollmaker’s shoji 
was a boleagured fortress. 

There were only a few dolls displayed 
in the window, but they were unu.sual 
enough to catch the eyes of a child or 
a grownup. Not so beautiful as that 
which had been given Walters, nor those 
two I had seen at the Gilmores’, but ad- 
mirable lures, nevertheless. The light in- 
side the shop was subdued. I could see 
a slender girl moving at a counter. The 
niece of Mme. Mandilip, no doubt. Cer- 
tainly the size of the shop did not prom- 
ise any such noble chamber behind it 
as Walters had painted in her diary. 
Still, the houses were old, and the back 
might extend beyond the limits of the 
shop itself— 

Abruptly and impatiently I ceased to 
temporize. I opened the door and 
walked in. 
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Tilt* girl turned as I entered. She 
watched me as I went toward the 
counter. She did not speak. 1 studied her, 
swiftly, as 1 approached. A hysterical 
type, obviously; one of the most perfect 
I had ever seen. I took note of the promi- 
nent pale blue eyes with their vague 
gaze and distended pupils; the long and 
slender neck and slightly rounded fea- 
tures; the pallor and the long thiij fin- 
gers. Her hands were clasped, and I 
could see that these were unusually flex- 
ible— thus carrying out to the last jot 
the Laignel-Lavastine syndrome of the 
hvsteric. In another time and other cir- 
cumstances she would have been a 
priestess, voicing oracles; or a saint. 

Fear was her handmaiden. There 
could be no doubt of that. And yet 1 
was sure it was not of me she was fright- 
ened. Rather was it some deep and alien 
fear which lay coiled at the roots of her 
being, .sapping her vitality— a spiritual 
fear. I looked at her hair. It was a silver)’ 
ash . . . the color . . . the color of the hair 
that formed the knotted cords! 

As she saw me staring at her hair, the 
vagueness in her pale eyes dimini.shed; 
was replaced by alertness. For the first 
time she seemed to be really aware of 
me. I said, with the utmost casualness: 

“I was attracted by the dolls in your 
window. I have a little granddaughter 
who would like one, I think.” 

“The dolls are for sale. If there is one 
you fancy, you may buy it.” 

Her voice was low-pitched, almost 
whispering, indifferent. But I thought 
the intentness in her eyes sharpened. 

“I suppose,” I answered, feigning 
something of sarcasm, “that is what any 
chance customer may do. But it happens 
that this child is a favorite of mine and 
for her I want the best. Would it be too 
much trouble to show me what other, 
and perhaps better, dolls you may have?” 

H er eyes wavered from me for a mo- 
ment. I had the thought that she 
was listening to some sound which 1 
could not hear. Abruptly her manner lost 


its indifference, became gracious. And 
at that exact moment I felt other eyes 
upon me; studying me, searching me. So 
strong was the impression that, involun- 
tarily, I turned and peered about the 
shop. There was no one there except the 
girl and myself. A door was at the 
counter’s end, but it was tightly closed. 

I shot a glance at the window to see 
whether McCann was staring in. No one 
was there. 

Then, like the clicking of a camera 
shutter, the unseen gaze was gone. I 
turned back to the girl. She had spread 
a half-dozen boxes on the counter and 
was opening them. She looked up at me, 
candidly— almost sweetly. 

“Why, of course you may see all that 
we have. I am sorry if you thought me 
indifferent to your desires. My aunt, who 
makes the dolls, loves children. She 
would not willinglv allow one who also 
loves them to go from here disap- 
pointed.” 

It wa's a curious little speech, oddly 
stilted; enunciated half as though she 
were reciting from dictation. Yet it was 
not that which aroused my interest so 
much as the subtle change that had 
taken place in the girl herself. Her voice 
was no longer languid. It held a vital 
vibrant quality. Nor was she the lifele.ss, 
listless person she had been. 

The door beside the covmtcr opened. 
Mme. Mandilip stood there. 

Prepared though I had been for the 
extraordinary by Walters’ description 
of the dollmaker, her appearance gave 
me a distinct shock. Her height, her mas- 
siveness, were amplified by the proximity 
of the dolls and the slender figure of the 
girl. It was a giantess who looked upon 
me from the doorway— a giantess whose 
heavy face with its broad, high cheek- 
bones, haired upper lip and thick mouth 
produced a suggestion of masculinity 
grotesquely in contrast with tlie im- 
mense bosom. 

I looked into her eyes and forgot all 
grotesejueness of face and figure. The 
eyes were enormous, a luminous black. 
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clear, disconcertingly alive. As though 
they were twin spirits of life and inde- 
pendent of the body. .And from them 
poured a flood of vitality that sent along 
iny nerves a warm tingle in which there 
was nothing sinister— or was not then. 

With difficulty 1 forced my own gaze 
from those eyes. I looked for her hands. 
She was swa'hed in black, and her 
hands were hidden in the folds of her 
ample dress. My gaze went back to her 
eyes and within them was a sparkle of 
the mocking contempt I had seen in 
those of the girl. She spoke. 

“What my niece has shown does not 
please you?” 

1 gathered my wits. I said: “They are 
all beautiful, Nlme.— Mine.— ” 

“Mandilip,” she said, serenely. “Mme. 
Mandilip. You do not know the name, 
eh?” 

“It is my ill fortune,” 1 answered, am- 
higuously. “1 have a grandchild— a little 
girl. I want something peculiarly fine for 
her seventh birthday. All that 1 have 
been shown are beautiful— but I was 
wondering whether there was not some- 
thing—” 

“Something— pec«/i«/7iy—” her voice 
lingered on the word— “more beautiful. 
Well, perhaps there is. But when I favor 
customers peculiarly—" I now was sure 
she emphasized the word— “I like to 
know with whom I am dealing. You 
think me a strange shopkeeper, do you 
not?” 

She laughed and I marveled at the 
freshness, the youthfulness, the curious 
tinkling sweetness of that laughter. 

It was by a distinct effort that I 
brought myself back to reality, put my- 
sfelf again on guard. I drew a card from 
my case. I did not wish her to recognize 
me, as she would have had I given her 
my own card nor did I desire to direct 
her attention to any one she could harm. 
I had, therefore, prepared myself by 
carrying the card of a doctor friend long 
dead. She glanced at it. 

“Ah,” she said. “You are a profes- 
sional man— a physician. Well, now that 
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we know each other, come with me and 
I will show you of my best.” 

She led me through the door and into 
a wide, dim corridor. She touched my 
arm and again I felt that strange, vital 
tingling. She paused at another door, 
and faced me. 

“It is here,” she said, “that I keep my 
best. \ly— peculiarly— hestl” Once more 
she laughed, then flung the door open. 

I crossed the threshold and paused, 
looking about the room with swift dis- 
quietude. For here was no spacious 
chamber of enchantment such as Nurse 
Walters had described. True enough, it 
was somewhat larger than one would 
have expected. But where were the ex- 
quisite old panelings, the ancient tapes- 
tries, that magic mirror which was like 
a great “half-globe of purest water,” and 
all those other things that had made it 
seem to her a Paradise? 

The light came through the half- 
drawn curtains of a window opening 
upon a small inclosed and barren yard. 
The walls and ceiling were of plain, 
stained wood. One end was entirely 
taken up by small, built-in cabinets with 
wooden doors. There was a mirror on 
the wall, and it was round— but there 
any similarity to Walters’s description 
ended. There was a fireplace, the kind 
one can find in any ordinary old New 
York house. On the walls were a few 
prints. The great table, the “baromal 
board,” was an entirely commonplace 
one, littered with dolls’ clothing in vari- 
ous stages of completion. 

My disquietude grew. If Walters had 
been romancing about this room, then 
what else in her diaiy' was invention— or, 
at least, as I had suiTnised when I had 
read it, the product of a too active 
imagination? 

And yet— she had not been romancing 
about the dolhnaker’s eyes, nor her voice, 
and she had not exaggerated her appear- 
ance nor the peculiarities of the niece. 
The dollmaker’s voice recalled me to my- 
self, broke my thoughts. 

“My room interests you?" 
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Slie spoke softly, and with, I thought, 
a certain secret amusement. 

I said: “Any^room where any true 
artist creates is of interest. And you are a 
true artist, Mme. Mandilip.” 

“And how do you know that?” she 
mused. 

It had been a slip. I said, quickly: 

“I am a lover of art. 1 have seen a few 
of your dolls. It does not take a gallery 
of his pictures to make one realize that 
Raphael, for example, was a master. One 
picture is enough.” 

She smiled, in the friendliest fashion. 
She closed the door behind me and 
pointed to a chair beside the table. 

'You will not mind waiting a few min- 
utes before I show you my dolls? There 
is a dress I must finish. It is promised, 
and soon the little one to whom I have 
promised it will come. It will not take me 
long.” 

“Why, no,” I answered, and dropped 
into the chair. 

She said, softly: “It is quiet here. And 
you seem weary. You have been working 
hard, eh? And you are wean/.’’ 

1 sank back into the chair. Suddenly 
1 realized how weary I really was. For a 
moment my guard relaxed and I closed 
my eyes. I opened them to find that the 
dollmaker had taken her seat at the 
table. 

A nd now I saw her hands. They were 
L long and delicate and white and 1 
knew that they were the most beautiful 
I had ever beheld. And just as her eyes 
seemed to have life of their own, so did 
those hands seem living things; having 
a being independent of the bodv to 
which they belonged. She rested them 
on the table. She spoke again, caress 
ingly: 

“It is well to come now and then to a 
quiet place. Where peace is. One grows 
so weary— so weary. So tired, so ver\ 
tired.” 

She picked a little dress from the table 
and began to sew. The long white fingers 
plied the needle while the other hand 


turned and moved the small garment, 
flow wonderful was the motion of those 
long white hands— like a rhythm, like a 
.song! Restful! She said, in low sweet 
tones : 

“Ah, yes— here nothing of the outer 
world comes. All is peace— and rest- 
rest—” 

1 drew my eyes reluctantly from the 
slow <lance of those hands; the weaving 
of tho.se long and delicate fingers which 
moved so rhvthmically. So restfully.'The 
dollmaker’s eyes w^re on me, softly, 
gentlv. They were full of that peace ol 
which she had been telling. It would do 
no harm to relax a little, gain strength 
for the struggle which must come. And 
1 was tired. 1 liad not, realized how tired! 
.Mv gaze went back to her hands. Strange 
hands— no more belonging to that huge 
bodv than did the eyes and the voice. 

Perhaps they did not! Perhaps that 
gro.ss bodv was but a cloak, a covering, 
of the real body to which eyes and 
hands and voice belonged. 1 thought 
over that, watching the slow rhythm 
of the hands. What could the body l>e 
like to wliich they belonged? .^s bean 
tifnl as hands and eyes and voice? 

She was humming some strange air. 
It was a slumberous, lulling melody. It 
cre]rt along my tired nerves, into my 
weary mind— distilling sleep . . . sleep. 
.As the hands were weaving sleep. As the 
eyes were pouring sleep iqxm me— 

Sleep! 

Something within me was raging, furi- 
ously. Bidding me rouse myself. Shake 
ofiF this lethargy— 

The dollmaker was hypnotizing me! 

By the tearing effort that brought me 
gasping to the surfaee of consciousness, 
1 knew that I must have passed far 
along the path of that strange sleep. 
And fo*" an instant, on the threshold of 
complete awakening, I saw the room as 
Walters had seen it 

V'ast, filled with mellow light; the 
mcieni tapestries, the panelings, the 
carved screens behind which hidden 
shapes lurked laughing— laughing at me. 
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Upon the wall the mirror— and it was 
like a great half-globe of purest water 
within which the images of the carvings 
round its frame swayed like the reflec- 
tions of verdure round a clear woodland 
pool! 

The immense chamber seemed to 
waver, shake— and was gone. 

I STOOD beside an overturned chair in 
that room to which the dollmaker 
had led me. And the dollmaker was be- 
side me, close. She was regarding me 
with a curious puzzlement and, I 
thought, a shadow of chagrin. It flashed 
upon me that she was like one who had 
Ix-en unexpectedly interrupted- 

interrupted! When had she left her 
chair? How long had I slept? What had 
she done to me while I had been sleep- 
ing? What had that terrific effort of will 
by which I had broken from her web 
prevented her from doing? 

I tried to speak— and cotild not. 1 stood 
tongue-tied, furious, humiliated. I real- 
ized that I had been trapped like the 
veriest tyro— I who should have been all 
alert, suspicious of every move. Trapped 
by voic'e and eyes and weaving bands 
. . .by the reiterated suggestion that I 
was weary. . .that here was peace. . 
and sleep. . .sleep. . . 

What had she done to me while I 
slept? Why could I not move? It was as 
though all my energy had been dissi- 
pated in that one tremendous thrust out 
of her web of sleep. I stood motionless, 
silent, spent. Not a muscle moved at 
command of my will. The enfeebled 
hands of my will reached out to them— 
and fell. 

The dollmaker laughed. She walked to 
the cabinets on the far wall. My eyes 
followed her, helplessly. There was no 
slightest loosening of the paralysis that 
gripped me. She pressed a spring, and 
the door of a cabinet slip|ied down. 

Within the cabinet was a child-doll. 
A little girl, sweet faced and smiling. I 
looked at it and felt a numbness at my 
heart. In its small, clasjX'd hands was one 


of the dagger-pins, and I knew that this 
was the doll which had stirred in the 
arms of the Gilmore baby. . .had climbed 
from the baby’s crib. . .had danced to 
the bed and thrust. 

“This is one of my peculiarly 
The dolhnaker’s eyes were on me and 
filled with cruel mockery. “A good doll! 
A bit careless at times, perhaps. Forget- 
ting to bring back her schoolbooks when 
she goes visiting. But so obedient! Would 
you like her— for your granddaughter?” 

Again she laughed— youthful, tingling, 
evil laughter. .\nd suddenly I knew 
Ricori had been right and that this 
woman must be killed. I summoned all 
my will to leap upon her. 1 coidd not 
move a finger. 

The long white hands groped over the 
next cabinet and touched its hidden 
spring. The numbness at my heart be- 
came the pressure of a hand on ice. 
Staring out at me from that cabinet was 
Walters— 

And she was crucified! 

So perfect, so— alive was the doll that 
it was like seeing the girl herself through 
a diminishing glass. I could not think of 
it as a doll, but as the girl. She was 
dressed in her nurse’s uniform. She had 
no cap, and her black hair hung 
disheveled about her face. Her arms 
were outstretched, and through each 
palm a small nail had been thnist, pin- 
ning tbe hands to the back of the cabinet. 
The feet were bare, resting one on the 
other, and through the insteps had been 
thrust another nail. Completing the 
blasphemous, suggestion, above her hc'ad 
was a small placard. I read it: 

“The Burned Martyr.” 

The dollmaker murmured— in a voice 
like honey garnered from flowers in hell: 

“This doll has not behaved well. She 
has been disobedient. I punish my dolls 
when they do not behave well. But I see 
that you are distressed. Well, she has 
been punished enough— for the moment.” 

The long white hands crept into the 
cabinet, drew out the nails from hands 
and feet. She set the doll upright, lean- 
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ing against the back. She turned to me. 

“You would like her for your grand- 
daughter, fierhaps? Alas! She is not for 
sale. She has lessons to learn before slie 
goes again from me.” 

H er voice changed, lost its diabolic 
sweetness, became charged with 
menace. 

“Now listen to me— Dr. Lowell! What 
—you did not think I knew you? 1 knew 
you from the first. You too need a les- 
son!” Her eyes blazed upon me. “You 
shall have your lesson— you fool! You 
who pretend to heal the mind— and know 
nothing, nothing I say, of what the mind 
is. You, who conceive the mind as but 
a part of a machine of flesh and blood, 
nerve and bone— and know nothing of 
what it houses. You— who admit exist- 
ence of nothing unless you can measure 
it in your test tubes or see it under your 
microscope. Who define life as a chemi- 
cal ferment and consciousness as the 
product of cells. You fool! 

“Yet you and this savage Ricori, have 
dared to try to hamper, me, to interfere 
with me, to hem me around with spies! 
Dared to threaten me— Me— possessor ol 
the ancient wisdom beside which youi 
science is a crackling of thorns under an 
empty pot! You fools! 1 know who are 
the dwellers in the mind and the |)owers 
that manifest themselves through it- 
and tho.se who dwell beyond it. They 
come at my call. And you think to pit 
yom paltry knowledge against mine! 
You fool! Have von understood me? 
Speak!” 

She pointed a finger at me. 1 felt my 
throat relax, knew 1 c'ould speak onc'e 
more. 

“You hell hag!’ I croaked. 'You 
cursed murderess! You’ll burn m the 
electric chair before I’m through with 
von!” 

She came toward me, laughing. 

“You would give me to the law? But 
who would believe you? None! The ig- 
norance that your science has fostered is 
my shield. The darkness of your unbe- 


lief is my impregnable fortress. Go play 
with your machines, fool! Play with your 
machines! But meddle with me no more!” 

Her voice grew cpiiet, deadly. 

“Now this I tell you. If you would live, 
if you would have those Jive who are 
dear to you— take your spies away. Ric- 
ori you cannot save. He is mine. But 
you— think never of me again. Pry no 
more into my affairs. I do not fear your 
spies— but they offend me. Take them 
away. At once. If by nightfall they are 
still on watch—” 

She caught me by the shoulder with 
a grip that brui.sed. She puslu'd me 
toward the door. 

“Go!” 

1 fought to muster my will, to raise my 
arms. Could I have done so 1 would have 
struck her down as 1 would a ravening 
beast. 1 could not move them. Like an 
automaton I walked across the room to 
the door. The dolhnaker opened it. 

There was an odd rustling noise from 
the cabinets Stiffly, I turned my head. 

The doll of Walters had fallen for 
ward. It lay half over the edge. Its arms 
swung, as though imploring me to take 
it asvay. 1 could see in its palms the 
marks of the crucifying nails Its eves 
were fixed on mine— 

“Go!” said the dolhnaker. “And remem- 
ber!’ 

With the same stiff motion I walked 
tfirough the corridor and into the shop. 
The girl watched me, with vague, fear 
filled eyes. As though a hand were be- 
hind me, pressing me inexorably on, 1 
passed through the shop and out of its 
door into the street. 

I seemed to hear, did hear, the mock- 
ing evil-sweet laughter of the dollmaker! 

CHAPTER XVI 

rilh IX)LL.MAKKK STRIKES 

T he moment 1 was out in the .street 
volition, power of movement, re- 
turned to me. In an abrupt rush of rage, 
I turned to reenter the shop. A foot from 
it 1 was brought up against an invisible 
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wall. I could not ad\ancc a step; could 
not even raise iny luuids to touch the 
door. It was as though at that point my 
will refused to function, or rather that 
my legs and arms refused to obey my 
will. 1 realized what it was— post-hyp- 
notic suggestion of an e.\traordinary 
kind; part of the same phenomenon 
which had held me motionless before 
the dollmaker, and had sent me like a 
robot out of her lair. I saw McCann 
coming toward me, and for an instant 
had the mad idea of ordering him to 
enter and end Mme. .Mandilip with a 
bullet. Common sense swiftly told me 
that we could give no rational reason for 
such a killing, and that we would prob- 
ably expiate it within the same apparatus 
of execution with which 1 had threatened 
her. 

McCann said: “I was getting worried, 
doc. Just about to break in on you.” 

I said: “Come on, McCann. I want to 
get home as quickly as {possible.” 

He looked at my face, and whi.stled. 

“You look like you have been through 
a battle, doc.” 

1 answered: “1 have. And the honors 
are all with Mme. Mandilip— so far.” 

“You came out quiet enough. Not like 
the boss, with the hag spitting hell in 
his face. What happened?” 

“I’ll tell you later. Ju.st let me be quiet 
for a while. 1 want to think.” 

What I actually wanted was to get 
back my self-possession. My mind 
seemed half blind, groping for the tan- 
gible. It was as if it had been enmeshed 
in cobwebs of a pecidiarly unpleasant 
character, and although 1 had torn 
loose, fragments of the webs were 
still clinging to it. We got into the car 
and rolled on for some minutes in si- 
lence. Then McCann’s curiosity got the 
better of him. 

“Anyway,” he asked, “what did you 
think of her?” 

By this time I had come to a deter- 
mination. Never had 1 felt anything to 
approach the loathing, the cold liatred. 
the implacable urge to kill, which this 
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woman had aroused in me. It was not 
that my pride had suffered, although 
that was sore enough. No, it was the 
conviction that in the room behind the 
doll shop dwelt blackest evil. Evil as in- 
human and alien as though the doll- 
maker had in truth come straight from 
that Hell in which Ricori believed. 

There could be no compromise with 
that evil. Nor with the woman in whom 
it was centered. 

1 said; “McCann, in all the world 
there is nothing so evil as that woman. 
Do not let the girl slip through your 
fingers again. Do you think she knew last 
night that she was seen?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t think so.” 

“Increase the guards in front and back 
of the plac-e at once. Do it openly, .so 
that the women cannot help noticing it. 
They will think, unless the girl is aware 
that she is observed, that we are still in 
ignorance of the other exit. They will 
think we believe she managed to slip 
out unseen either at front or back. Have 
a car in readiness at each end of the 
street where she keeps the sedan. Be 
careful not to arouse their suspicions. 
If the girl appears,- follow her—” 1 hesi- 
tated. 

McCann asked: “And then what?” 

“I want her taken — abducted, kid- 
napped— whatever you choose to call it. 
It mn.st be done with the utmost quiet- 
ne.ss. I leave that to you. You know how 
.such things are done better than 1. Do 
it quickly and do it quietly. But not too 
near the doll shop— as far away from it 
as vou can. Gag the girl, tie her up if 
necessary. But get her. Then search the 
car thoroughly. Bring the girl to me at 
my house— with whatever you find. Do 
vou understand?” 

He said: “If she shows, we ll get her. 
You going to put her through the third 
degree?” 

“That— and something more. 1 want to 
see what the dollmaker will do. It mav 
goad her into some action which will 
enable us to lay hands on her legiti- 
mately. Bring her within reach of the 
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law. She may or may not have other in- 
visible servants, but my intention is to 
deprive her of the visible one. It may 
make the others visible. At the least, it 
will cripple her.” 

He looked at me curiously. “She must 
a’ hit you pretty hard, doc.” 

“She did,” I answered curtly. 

He hesitated. “You going to tell the 
boss about this?” he a.sked at last. 

“I may or 1 may not— tonight. It de- 
[jcnds upon his condition. Why?” 

“Well, if we’re going to pull oft any- 
thing like a kidnapping, 1 think he ought 
to know.” 

1 said: “McCann, 1 told you Ricori’s 
message was that you were to obey or- 
ders from me as though they were from 
him. 1 have given you your orders. 1 
accept all the responsibility.” 

“Okay,” he answered, but I c-ould see 
that his doubt .still lingered. 

Now, assuming Ricori had sufficiently 
recovered, there was no real reason why 
I should not tell him what had happened 
during my encounter with Mme. Man- 
dilip. It was different with Braile. More 
than suspecting, as I did, the attachment 
between him and Walters, 1 could not 
tell him of the crucified doll— and even 
now I thought of it not as a doll cruci- 
fied, but as Walters cnicified. If I told 
him, 1 knew well that there would be 
no holding him back from instant at- 
tack upon the dollmaker. 1 did not want 
that. 

But I was aware of a most stubborn 
reluctance to tell Ricori the details of 
my visit. The same held good for Braile 
in other matters beside the Walters doll. 
And why did I feel the same way about 
McCann? I set it down to wounded 
vanity. 

W E STOPPED in front of my house. 

It was then close to six. Before get- 
ting out of the car I repeated my in- 
structions. 

McCann nodded. “Okay, doc. If she 
comes out, we get her.” 

I went into the house, and found a 


note from Braile saying that he would 
not be in to see me until after dinner. I 
was glad of that. ' dreaded the ordeal 
oT his questions. T leanied that Ricori 
was asleep, and that he had been re- 
gaining strength with astonishing ra- 
pidity. 

1 instructed the nurse to tell him, 
should he awaken, that I would visit 
him after I had dined. I lav down, en- 
deavoring to snatch a little sleep before 
eating. 

1 could not sleep— constantly the face 
of the dollmaker came before me when- 
ever I began to relax into a doze, throw- 
ing me into intense wakefulness. 

At seven 1 arose and ate a full and 
excellent dinner, deliberately drinking at 
least twice the amount of wine 1 or- 
dinarily permit myself, ami finishing with 
strong coffee. When 1 arose from the 
table I felt di.stinctly better; mentally 
alert and master of myself once more— 
or so I believed. I had decided to ap- 
prise Ricori of my instructions to Mc- 
Cann c-onceniing the abduction of the 
girl. 1 realized that this was certain to 
bring down upon me a minute cate- 
chism concerning my visit to the doll 
shop, but 1 had formulated the story 1 
intended to tell— 

It was with a distinct shock that 1 
realized that this story was all that 1 
could tell. Realized that 1 could not com- 
municate to the others the portions 1 
had deleted, even if 1 desired. And that 
this was by command of the dollmaker 
-post-hypnotic suggestion that was a 
part of those other inhibitions she had 
laid upon my will; those same inhibi- 
tions which had held me powerless be- 
fore her, had marched me out of her 
shop like a robot and thrust me back 
from her door when I woidd have re- 
entered! 

During that brief tranced sleep she 
had said to me: “This and this you must 
not tell. This and this you may.” 

I could not speak of the child-doll 
with the angelic face and the dagger-pin 
which had pricked the bubble of Gil- 
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moio’s lift*. I could not speak of tlie Wal- 
ters doll and its crucifixion. 1 could not 
speak of the dollniaker’s tacit tidmission 
that she had been responsible for the 
deaths that had first led us to her. 

However, this realization made me 
feel even better. Here at last was some- 
thing understandable— the tangibility for 
which 1 had been groping; • something 
entirely in the realm of my own science. 
1 had done the same thing to patients, 
many times; bringing their minds back 
to normalitx’ bv these same post-hyp- 
notic suggestions. 

Also, there was a wav by which I 
could wash my own mind clean of the 
dollmaker’s suggestions if I chose to do 
so. Should I do this? Stubbornly I de- 
cided I would not. It would-be admis- 
sion that 1 was afraid of .Mine, .\lau- 
dilip. 1 hated her, yes— but 1 did not fear 
her. Knowing now her technique, it 
would be follv not to obserxe its results 
with my.self as the laboratory experi- 
ment. I told myself that I had run the 
gamut of those suggestions— that what- 
ever else it had been her intention to 
implant within my mind had been held 
back by my awakening- 

Ah, hut the doUmaker had spoken 
truth tchen she called me— fool! 

W HEN Hraile appeared, 1 was able 
to meet him calmly. Hardly had I 
greeted him when Ricori’s nurse called 
up to say her patient was wide awake 
and anxious to see me. 

1 said to Braile; “This is fortunate. 
Come along. It will save me from tell- 
ing the same story twice over.” 

He asked: “What storv?” 

“My interview with Mine. .Mandilip.” 
He said, incredulouslv: “You’ve .seen 
her?” 

“I spent the afternoon with her.” 1 
was enjoying his amazement. “She is 
most— interesting. Come and hear about 
it." 

1 led the way rapidly to the annex, 
deaf to. his {|uestions. Ricori was sitting 
up. 1 made a brief examination. Al- 


though still somewhat weak, he could 
be discharged as a patient. I congratu- 
lated him on what was truly a remark- 
able recovery. I whi.sp^red to him: 

‘Tve seen your witch— and talked to 
her. I have much to tell you. Bid vour 
guards take their stations outside the 
door. I will dismiss the nurse for a 
time.” 

When guards and nurse were gone, 1 
launched into the story of the day’s luij)- 
penings, beginning with my summons 
to the Gilmore apartment by McCiann. 
Ricori, li.stened, face grim, to my recital. 
He said: 

“Her brothen— and now her husband! 
Poor, poor .Mollie! But she shall be 
avenged! Si— greatly so!” 

I came to the end of my tale. 1 told 
Ricori what 1 had bidden McCann to do. 
1 said: 

“.\nd so tonight, at least, we can sleep 
in peace. For if the girl comes out with 
the dolls, .McCann gets her. If she does 
not, then nothing can happen. I am ^uite 
certain that without her the dollmaker 
cannot strike. I hope you approve, Ri- 
cori.’’ 

He studied me for a moment, intentiv. 

“I do approve. Dr. Lowell. .Most 
greatly do 1 approve. You have done as 
I would have done. But— I do not think 
you have told us all that happened be- 
tween you and the witch.” 

“Nor do 1,” said Braile. 

“At any rate. I’ve told you the essen- 
tials. And I’m dead tired. I’m going to 
take a bath and go to bed. It’s now nine 
thirty. If the girl does come out it won't 
be before eleven, probably later. I’m go- 
ing to sleep until \IcCann fetches her. If 
he doesn’t. I’m going to sleep all night. 
That’s final. Save ypur questions for the 
morning.” 

Ric-ori’s searching gaze had never left 
me. He said: 

“Why not sleep here? Would it not 
be safer— for you?” 

1 succumbed to a wave of intense irri- 
tation. My pride had been hurt enough 
by my behavior with the dollmaker and 
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the inamier in which she had outwitted 
me. And the suggestion that I hide tvoin 
lior behind the guns of his men opened 
the wound afresh. • » 

“1 am no child, 1 answered angril)- 
“1 am quite able to take care of my.selt 
I do not have to live behind a screen ol 
gunmen—” 

1 stopped, sorry that 1 had said that 
But Ricori betrayed no anger. He nod 
ded, and dropped back on his pillows. 

“You have told me what 1 wanted to 
know. You fared very badly with the 
witch. Dr. Lowell. And you have not 
told us all the— essentials ” 

1 said; “1 am sorry, Ricori.” 

“Don’t be.” For the first time he 
smiled “1 understand, perfectly. 1 also 
am somewhat of a jrsychologist. But 1 
say this to you— it matters little whethei 
.McCann does or does not bring the girl 
to us tonight. Tomorrow the witch dies 
—and the girl with her.” 

I MADE no answer. 1 recalled the 
nurse, and i;e-stationed the guards 
within the room. Whatever confidence 1 
might feel, 1 was taking no chances with 
Ricori’s safety. I had not told him ol 
the dollmaker’s direct threat against him. 
but I had not forgotten it. 

Braile accompanied me to iny study. 
He said, apologetically: 

“1 know you must be tired, Lowell, 
and I don’t want to pest you, but will 
you let me stay in your room with you 
while you are sleeping?” 

I said with the same stubborn irrita- 
bility: “For Lord’s sake, Braile, didn’t 
you hear what I told Ricori? I’m much 
obliged, and all of tliat, but it applies to 
vou as well.” ' 

He said quietly: “1 am going to stay 
right here in the study, wide awake, 
until .McCann comes or dawn comes. If 
1 hear any sounds in your room. I’m 
coming in. Whenever I want to take a 
look at you to see whether you are all 
right, I’m coming in. Don’t lock your 
door, because if you do I’ll break it 
down. Is that all (|uite clear?” 


1 grew angrier still. He said: 

“1 mean it.” 

1 said: “^11 right. Do as you plea.se." 

1 went into iny bedroom, slamming the 
door. But 1 did not lock it. 

1 uas tired, there was no doubt about 
that. Even an hour’s sleep would be 
something. I decided not to bother with 
th^ bath, and begai* to undress. 1 was re- 
moving my shirt when 1 noticed a tiny 
pin upon its left side over my heart. 1 
opened the shirt and looked at the under 
side. Fastened there was one of the 
knotted cords! 

I took a step toward the door, mouth 
open to call Braile. Then stoppi'd short. 
One of the things that 1 had not told 
was my hypnotization by the dollmaker. 
Obviously, if I showed the cord to Braile. 
revealed where I had found it, 1 could 
no longer conc(‘al this part of my ex- 
periences. .\o, better say nothing. I 
reached for a match to burn the thing, 
heard Braile’s step at the door and 
t|inist it hastily in my trousers pocket. 

“What do you want?” I called. 

“Just want to see you get into bed all 
right.” 

He opened the door a trifle. What he 
wanted to discover, of course, was 
whether I had locked it. I said nothing. 

■My bedroom is a large, high-ceilinged 
room on the second floor of my home. 
It is at the back of the house, adjoining 
my study. There are two windows which 
look out on the little garden. They are 
framed by the creeper. The room has a 
chandelier, a massive, old-fasliioned 
thing co\ ered with long pendants of cut 
glass from which rise the candle holders. 
When I bought the House 1 would not 
allow it to be taken down, nor even be 
wired for electric bulbs. 

My bed is at the end of the room, and 
when I turn upon my left side I can see 
the windows outlined by faint reflec- 
tions. The same reflections are caught 
by the pendants so that the chandeliei 
becomes a nebulously glimmering tiny 
cloud. It is restful, sleep-inducing. 'There 
is an ancient pear tree-in the garden, the 
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last survivor of an orcliarcl which in 
spring, in New York’s halcyon days, 
lifted to the sun its flowered arms. The 
chandelier is n<;ar the foot of the bed. 
The switch which controls my lights is at 
the head of my bed. At the side of the 
room is an old fireplace, its sides of 
carved marble and with a wide mantel 
at top. To visualize fully what follows, 
it is necessary to keep this arrangement 
in mind. 

By the time I had undressed, Braile, 
evidently assured of my docility, had 
closed the door and gone back into the 
study. 1 took the knotted cord, the 
witcli’s ladder, and threw it contemptu- 
ously on the table. 1 suppose there was 
something of bravado in the action; per- 
haps if I had not felt so sure of McCann 
1 would have pursued my original inten- 
tion of burning it. I mixed my.self a seda- 
tive, turned off the lights and lay down 
to sleep. The .sedative took (piick efject. 

I sank deep and deeper into a sea of 
sleep . . . deeper . . . and deeper. . . . 

I looked around me . . . how had I 
come to this strange place? I was stand- 
ing within a shallow circular pit, grass 
lined. The rim of the pit came only to 
my knees. The pit was in the center of 
a circular, level meadow perhaps a quar- 
ter of a mile in diameter. This, too, was 
covered with grass; strange grass, purple 
flowereted. Around the grassy circle 
drooped unfamiliar trees . . . trees scaled 
with emeralds green and scarlet . . . trees 
with pendulous branches covered with 
fern-like leaves and threaded with slen- 
der vines that were like serpents. The 
trees circled the meadow, watchful, alert 
. . . watching me . . . waiting for me to 
move. . . . 

No, it was not the trees that were 
watching! There were things hidden 
among the trees . . . lurking . . . malig- 
nant things . . . evil things . . . and it was 
they who were watching me, waiting for 
me to move! 

But how had 1 gotten here? 1 looked 
down at my legs, stretched my arms . . . 
I was clad in the blue pyjamas in which 


I had gone to bed . . . gone to my bed 
in my^New York hou.se ... in my own 
house in New York . . . how had I come 
here? I did not seem to be asleep. 

N OW I saw that three paths led out of 
the shallow pit. They passed over 
the edge, and stretched, each in a differ- 
ent direction, toward the woods. And 
suddenly I knew that I mu.st take one of 
these paths, and that it was vitally im- 
portant that I pick the right one . . . that 
only one could be traversed safely . . . 
that the other two would lead me into 
the power of those lurking things. 

The pit began to contract. 1 felt its 
bottom lifting beneath my feet. The pit 
was thrusting me out. I leaped upon the 
path at my right and began to walk 
slowly along it. Then involuntarily I be- 
gan to run, faster and faster along it, 
towards the woods. As I drew nearer I 
saw that the path pierced the woods 
straight as an arrow’s flight, and that it 
was about three feet wide, and bordered 
closely by the trees, and that it vanished 
in the dim green distances. Faster and 
faster I ran. Now I had entered the 
woods, and the unseen things were gath- 
ering among the trees that bordered the 
path, thronging the borders, rushing si- 
lentlv from all the wood. What tho.se 
things were, what theA' would do to me 
if thev caught me I did not know . . . 
I onlv knew that nothing that I could 
imagine of horror or agony could equal 
what I would experience if they did 
catch me. 

On and on 1 raced through the wood, 
each step a nightmare. I felt hands 
stretching our to clutch me . . . heard 
shrill whisperings. . . . 

Sweating, trembling, I broke out of 
the wood and raced over a vast plain 
that stretched, treeless, to the distant 
horizon. The plain was trackless, path- 
less, and covered with brown and with- 
ered grass. It was like, it came to me, 
the blasted heath of Macbetli’s three 
witches. No matter, it was better than 
the haunted wood. I paused and looked 
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back at tlie trees. I felt from them the 
gaze of myriads of the evil eyes. 

I turned my back, and began to walk 
over the witliered plain. I looked up at 
the sky. The sky was misty green. High 
up in it two cloudy orbs began to glow 
. . . black suns . . . no, they were not 
stms . . . they were eyes. . . . 

The eyes of the dollmaker! 

They stared dowm at me from the 
mist)’ green sky. . . . 

And now over the horizon of that 
strange world two gigantic hands began 
to lift . . . began to creep toward me . . . 
to catch me and hurl me back into the 
wood . . . white hands with long fingers 
. . . and each of the long white fingers 
a living thing. . . . 

The hands of the dollmaker! 

Closer came the eyes, and closer 
writhed the hands. 

From the sky came peal upon peal of 
laughter. . . . 

Tlie laughter of the dollmaker! 

That laughter still ringing in my ears, 
I awakened— or seemed to awaken. I was 
in my room, sitting bolt upright in my 
bed. I was wet with sweat, and my heart 
was pumping with a pulse that shook 
my body. I coidd see the chandelier 
glimmering in the light from the win- 
dows like a nebulovis small cloud. I could 
see the windows faintly outlined ... it 
w as very still. 

There was a movement at one of the 
windows. 1 would get up from the bed 
and see what it was— 

I could not move! 

A F.\1NT greenish glow began within 
the room. .\t first it was like the 
flickering phosphorescence one sees upon 
a decaying log. It waxed and waned, 
waxed and waned, but grew even 
stronger. My room became plain. The 
chandeliei gleamed like a decayed 
emerald- 

There was a little face at tlie window! 
A doll’s face! .My heart leaped, then 
curdled with despair. I thought: “Mc- 
Cann has failed! It is the endf’ 


The doll looked at me, grinning. Its 
face was smooth shaven, that of a man 
about forty. The nose was long, the 
mouth wide and thin-lipped. The eyes 
were close set under bushy brows. They 
glittered greenly. I’he doll crept over the 
sill. It slid, head-first, into the room. It 
stood for a moment on its hands, legs 
waving. It somersaulted twice. It came 
to its feet, one little hand at its lips, 
green eyes upon mine— waiting. As 
though expecting applause! It was 
dressed in the tights and jacket of a 
circus acrobat. It bowed to me. Then 
with a flourish, it pointed to the window. 

Another little face was peering there. 
It was austere, cold, the face of a man 
of sixty. It had small side whiskers. It 
stared at me with the expression I sup- 
posed a banker might wear when some- 
one he hates applies to him for a loan— 
I found the thought oddly amtising. 
Then abruptly ceased to feel amused. 

A banker-doll! An acrobat-doll! 

The dolls of two of those wlio had suf- 
fered the unknown death! 

The banker-doll stepped with dignitv 
down from the window. It was in full 
evening dress, swallowtails, stiff shirt; all 
perfect. It turned and with the same 
dignity raised a hand to the window sill. 
Another doll stood there— the doll of a 
woman about the same age as the 
banker-doll, and garbed like it in correct 
evening dress. 

The spinster! 

The spinster-doll took the proffered 
hand. She jumped lightly to the floor. 

Through the window came a fourth 
doll, all in spangled tights from neck to 
feet. It took a flying leap, landing beside 
the acrobat-doll. It looked up at me with 
grinning face, then bowed. 

The four dolls began to march toward 
me; the acrobats leading, and behind 
them with slow and stately step, the 
spinster-doll and banker-doll. 

Grotesque, fantastic, these they were— 
but not humorous. Lord— no! Or if there 
was anything of humor about them, it 
was that at which only devils laugh. 
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I thoiiglit desperately: “Braile is just 
on the other side of the door. If I could 
only make some sound!” 

The four dolls halted and seemed to 
considt. The acrobats piroueited, and 
reached to their backs. They drew from 
the hidden sheaths their dagger-pins. In 
the hands of banker-doll and spinster- 
doll appeared similar weapons. They 
presented the points toward me. 

The four resumed their march to my 
bed. 

The eyes of the sec-ond acrobat-doll— 
the trapeze ^)erformer I knew him to be 
— had rested on the chandelier. He 
paused, studying it. He pointed to it, 
thrust the dagger-pin back into its 
sheath, and bent his knees, hands 
cupped in front of them. The first doll 
nodded, then stood, plainly measuring 
the heights of the chandelier from the 
floor and considering the best approach 
to it. Tire second doll pointed to the 
mantel, and the pair of them swarmed 
up its sides to the broad ledge. The el- 
derly pair watched them, seemingly 
much interested. They did not sheathe 
their dagger-pins. 

The acrobat-doll bent, and the tra- 
[)eze-doll put a little foot in its cupped 
hands. The first doll straightened, and 
the second flew across the gap between 
mantel and cliandelier, caught one ot 
the jjendants, and swung. Immediately 
the other doll lea|)ed outward, caught 
the chandelier and .swung beside its 
spangled mate. 

I saw the heavy old fixture tremble 
and sway. Down upon the floor came 
crashing a dozen of the pendants. In the 
dead .stillness, it was like an explosion. 

I heard Braile mnning to the door. He 
threw it open. He stood on the thresh- 
hold. I could see him plainly in the 
green glow, but I knew that he could not 
see— that to him the room was in dark- 
ness. He cried: 

“Lowell! Are you all right? Turn on 
the lights!” 

I tried to call out. To warn him. 

He groped forward, around the foot 
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of the bed, to the switch. I think that 
then he saw the dolls. He stopped short, 
directly beneath the chandelier, looking 
up. 

And as he did .so the doll above him 
swung by one hand, drew its dagger-pin 
from its sheath and dropped upon 
Braile’s shoulders, stabbing viciously at 
his throat! 

Braile shrieked — once. The shriek 
changed into a dreadful bubbling sigh. 

And then I saw the chandelier sway 
and lurch. It broke from its ancient fas- 
tenings. It fell with a crash that shook 
the house, down ujxjn Braile and the 
doll-devil ripping at his throat. 

Abruptly the green glow di.sap]reared. 
There was a scurrying in the room like 
the running of great rats. 

The paralysis dropped from me. 1 
threw my hands round to the switch and 
turned on the lights; leaped from the 
bed. 

Little figures were scrambling up and 
out of the window. There were four 
muffled reports like pop-guns. I saw 
Ricori at the door, on each side of him 
a guard with silenced automatic, shoot- 
ing at the window. 

I bent over Braile. He was quite dead. 
The falling chandelier had dropped upon 
his head, crushing the skull. But— 

Braile had been dying before the chan- 
delier had fallen. 

His carotid artery was severed. 

The doll that had murdered him— was 
gone! 

CHAPTER XVH - 

THE WITCH GIKL 

1 STOOD up. 1 said bitterly: “\'ou 
were right, Ricori— her servants are 
better than yours.’ 

He did not answer, looking down at 
Braile with pity filled face. 

I said: “If all your men fulfill their 
promises like McCann, that you are still 
aliv'e I count as one of the major 
miracles.” 
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As for McCann —he fumed his gaze 
to me somljerly— “he is both intelligent 
and loyal. I will not condemn him un- 
heard. And I say to you. Dr. Lowell, that 
if you had shown more frankness to me 
this night. Dr. Braile would not hi 
dead.” 

I winced at that— there was too much 
truth in it. I was wracked by regret and 
grief and helpless rage. If I had not let 
my cursed pride control me, if 1 had 
told them all that I could of my encoun- 
ter with the dollmaker, explained why 
tliere were details I was unable to ^ell 
given myself over to Braile foi a 
cleansing counter-hypnotization— no. it 1 
had but accepted Ricori’s offer of pro- 
tection or Braile’s to watch over me 
while asleep— then this cxjuld not have 
hapjrened. 

I looked into the study and saw then 
Ricori’s nurse. I could hear whispering 
outside the study doors— servants, and 
others from the annex who had been at 
tracted by the noise of the falling chan 
delier. I said to the nurse: 

“The chandelier fell while Dr. Braile 
was standing beside my bed talking to 
me. It has killed him. But do not tell the 
others that. Simply say that the chan.- 
delier fell, injuring Dr. Braile. Send 
them back to their beds— say that we are 
taking Dr. Braile to the hospital. Then 
return with Porter and clean up what 
you can of the blood. Leave the chan- 
delier as it is.” 

When she had gone I turned to 
Ricori’s gunmen. 

“Whitt did you see when you shot?” 

One answered: “They looked like 
monkeys to me.” 

The other said; “Or midgets.” 

I looked at Ricori and read in his face 
what he had seen. I stripped the light 
blanket from the bed. 

“Ricori,” I said, “have your men lift 
Braile and wrap him in this. Then have 
them carry him into the small room next 
the study and place him on the cot.” 

He nodded to them, and they raised 
Braile from the debris of shattered glass 


and bent metal. His face and neck had 
been cut by the broken pendants, and 
by some chance one of these wounds 
was close to the spot where the dagger- 
pin of the doll had been thrust. It was 
deep, and had probably caused a second 
severance of the carotid. I followed with 
Ricori into the small room. The men 
placed the body on the cot, and Ricori 
ordered them back to the bedroom to 
watch while the nurses were there. He 
closed the door, then turned to me. 

“What are you going to do. Dr. Low- 

,-11?” s 

What 1 felt like doing was weeping, 
but I answered: 

“It is a coroner’s case, oi course. 1 
must notify the police at once.” 

“What are you going to tell them?” 

“What did you see at the window. Ri- 
eori?” 

“1 saw— the dolls!” 

“And 1 Can I tell the police that? 
You know 1 cannot. No, 1 shall tell them 
that we were talking when, without 
warning, the fixture dropped upon him. 
Splintered glass from the pendants 
pierced his throat. What else can I say? 
They will believe that readily enough 
when they would not believe the tnith- ” 

I hesitated; then my reserve broke; for 
the first time in many years I wept. 

“Ricori— you were right. Not McCann 
but 1 am to blame for this . . . the van- 
ity of an old man ... if I had spoken 
freely, fully ... he would be alive . . . 
but I did not ... I did not. I am his 
murderer . . .” 

He comforted me— gently as a woman. 

“It was not your fault. You cotdd not 
have done otherwise, being what you 
are, thinking as you have so long 
thought. If in your unbelief, your en- 
tirely natural unbelief, the witch found 
her opportunity, still, it was not your 
fault. But now she will find no more op- 
portunities. Her eup is full and over- 
flowing.” 

He put his hands on my shoulders. 

“Do not notify the police for a time— 
not until we hear from McCann. It is 
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now close to twelve, and lie will tele- 
phone even if lie does not come. When 
I have iK'ard from McC'ann— I must leave 
von.” ^ 

“What do you mean to do, Ricori?” 
“Kill the witch,” he answered quietlv. 
“Both her and the girl. Before the day 
comes. I have waited too long. 1 will 
wait no longer. She shall kill no more.’ 

I FELT a wave of weakness, my sight 
dimmed. 1 sank into a chair. After 
all— it must be. And yet 1 recoiled from 
it, now that it was on the very threshold 
of being. 1 opened my eyes. Ricori was 
lifting a glass of water to my lips. 1 
drank, thirstily. 1 heard through the roar- 
ing in my ears a knocking at the door 
and the voice of one of Ricori’s men: 
“McCann is here.” 

Ricori said; "Tell him to come in at 
once.” 

The door opened. .McCann strode into 
the room. He cloked the door behind 
him and turned, his eyes gleaming— 

“1 got her—” 

He stopped short, staring at us. His 
eves fell upon the covered body upon 
the cot and his face grew grim; 

“What’s happened’^” 

Ricori an.swered; “The dolls killed Dr. 
Braile. You captured the girl too late, 
McCann. Why’?” 

“Killed Braile? The dolls! Good heav- 
ens!" McCann’s voice was as though a 
hand had gripped his throat. 

Ricori asked; “Where is the girl, .Mc- 
caiin?” 

He answered, dullv: “Down in the car, 
gagged and tied.” 

Ricori asked- "WliPii did vou get her 
and where?" 

Looking at .McCann, I suddenly felt a 
pity and .sympathy for him. It sprang 
from mv own remorse and shame. I 
said: 

“Sit down, McCann. 1 am tar more to 
blame for what has happened than you 
can jwssibly be.” 

Ricori said, coldly; “l.,eave me to 
judge that. McCann, ditl you place cars 
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at each end of the street, as Dr. Lowell 
instructed?" 

“Yes.” 

“Then begin your story at that point.” 

McCann said; “She c-omes into the 
street. It’s close to eleven. I’m at the east 
end an’ Paul at the west. I say to Tony: 
“We got the wench pocketed!’ She car- 
ries two suitcases. She looks around an’ 
trots where we located her car. She 
opens the door. When she comes out she 
rides west where Paul is. I’ve told Paul 
what the doc tells me. not to grab her 
too close to the dollshop. I see Paul tail 
her. 1 shoot right down the street and 
tail Paul. 

“The sedan turns into West Broadway. 
There she gets the break. A Staten Is- 
land boat is just in an' the street’s lousy 
with a herd of cars. A Ford shoots over 
to the left, trying to pass another. Paul 
hits the F'ord and wraps himself round 
one of the L pillars. There’s a mess. I’m 
a minute or two getting outa the jam. 
When 1 do, the sedan’s outa sight. 

“1 hop down an’ telephone Rod. 1 
tell him to stick a couple more cars 
(|uick at each end of the street. I tell him 
to get the wench when she shows U[v, 
even if they have to rope her off the 
steps of the doll shop An’ when they get 
her to bring her right here. 

“I come up here. 1 figure maybe she’s 
headed this way. 1 coast along by here 
an’ then take a look in the Park. 1 figure 
the doll-hag’s been getting all the breaks 
an’ now one’s due me. I get it. I see the 
sedan parked under some trees. We get 
the gal. She don’t put up no fight at all. 
But we gag her in the car. Tony rolls the 
sedan away an’ searches it. There ain’t 
a thing in it but the two suitcases an’ 
they’re empty. We bring the gal here.” 

I asked: “How long between when you 
caught the girl and yhur arrival'?” 

“Ten— fifteen minutes, maybe. Tonv 
nigh tore the sedan to pieces. An’ that 
took a little time.” 

I looked at Ricori; McCann must have 
come upon the girl just about the mo- 
ment Braile had died. He nodded. 
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’Slie was waiting for the dolls, of 
course.” 

0 

M cCann asked: "What do you want 
me to do with her?” 

Me looked at Ricori, not at me. Ricori 
said nothing, staring at McCann with a 
curious intentness. But I saw him clench 
his left hand, then open it, fingers wide. 
.McCann said: 

“Okay, boss.” 

Me started toward tlie door. It did not 
take unusual acumen to know that he 
had been given his orders nor could their 
significance be mistaken. 

“Stop!” I intercepted him, and stood 
with my back against the door. “Listen 
to me, Ricori. I have something to say 
about this. Dr. Braile was as close to me 
as Peters to you. Whatever the guilt of 
Mme. Mandilip, the girl is helpless to do 
other than what she orders her. Her will 
is absolutely controlled by the dollmaker. 

I strongly siisjiect that a goocf part of the 
time she is under complete hypnotic con- 
trol. And I cannot forget that she tried 
to save Walters.” 

Ricori said: “If you are right, all the 
more reason why she should be de- 
stroyed quickly. Then the witch cannot 
use her before she herself dies.” 

“I will not have it, Ricori. And there is 
another reason. 1 want to question her. 
I may discover how Mme. Mandilip does 
these things— the mystery of the dolls- 
the ingredients of the salve— whether 
there are others who share her knowl- 
edge. All this and more, the girl may 
know. And if she does know, I can make 
her tell.” 

McCann said, cynically: “Yeah?” 
Ricori asked: “How?” 

1 answered, grimly: “By using the 
same trap in which the dollmaker caught 
me. 

CHAPTER XVIH 

END OF THE WITCH GIRL 

F JR a full minute Ricori considered 
me gravely. 

“Dr. Lowell,” he said, “for the last 


time I yield iny judgment to yours in this 
matter. 1 think you are wrong. 1 know 
that 1 was wrong when I did not kill the 
witch that day I met her. I believe that 
every moment this girl is permitted to re- 
main alive is a moment laden with 
danger for us all. Nevertheless, 1 yield— 
for this last time.” 

“McCann,” 1 said, “bring the girl into 
my office. Wait until 1 get rid of anyone 
who may be downstairs.” 

I went downstairs, McCann and Ricori 
following. No one was there. I placed on 
my desk a development of the Luys 
mirror, a device used first at the Sal- 
petriere in Paris to induce the hypnotic 
sleep. It consists of two parallel rows 
of small reflectors revolving in opposite 
directions. A ray of light plays upon 
them in such a manner as to cau.se their 
surfaces alternately to gleam and darken. 
A most useful device, and one to which 
I believed the girl, long sensitized to 
hypnotic suggestion, must speedily suc- 
cumb. I placed a comfortable chair at 
the proper angle and subdued the lights 
so that they would not compete with the 
mirrors. 

I had hardly completed these arrange- 
ments when McCann and another of 
Ricori’s men brought in the girl. They 
placed her in the easy chair, and 1 took 
bom her lips the cloth with which she 
had been silenced. 

Ricori said: “Tony, go out to the car. 
McCann, you stay here.” 

The girl made no resistance whatever. 
She seemed entirely withdrawn into her- 
self, looking up at me with the same 
vague stare I had notgd on my visit to 
the doll .shop. I tpok»her hands. She let. 
them rest passively in mine. They were 
very cold. 1 spoke to her gently, reas- 
suringly: 

“My child, no one is going to hurt you. 
Rest and relax. Sink back in the chair. 
I only want to help you. Sleep if you 
wish. Sleep.” 

She did not seem to hear, still regard- 
ing me with that vague gaze. I released 
her hands. 1 took my own chair, facing 
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The dagger plunged as brilliant flame wrapped around the doll-maker 
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her and settiii" the little mirrors revolv- 
ing. Her eyes turned to them at once; 
rested upon them fascinated. 1 watched 
tier body relax; she sank back in the 
chair. Her eyelids began to droop— 
“Sleep,” 1 said softly. “Here no one can 
harm yon. While you .sleep none can 
harm you. Sleep . . . sleep. . . .” 

Her eyes clo.sed. She sighed. 

1 said: “You are asleep. Yon will not 
awaken until 1 hid you. You cannot 
awaken until 1 bid yon.” 

She repeated in a murmnring, child- 
ish voice: “I am asleep. 1 cannot awaken 
until you bid me.” 

I STOPPED the whirling mirrors. I 
said to her: “There are some ijues- 
tions I am going to ask von. You will 
li.sten, and vou will answer me truthful- 
Iv. You cannot answer them except truth- 
fully. You know that.” 

She echoed, still in that faint childish 
voice: “1 must answer you truthfull)'. 
1 know that.” 

1 could not refrain from darting a 
glance of triumph at Ricori and McCann. 
Ricori was cro.ssing himself, looking at 
me with wide eyes in which were both 
doubt and awe. McCann sat chewing 
nervously, staring at the girl. 

1 began my questions, choosing at 
first those least likelv to disturb. I asked: 

“Are you trulv Mine. .Mandilip’s 
niece?” 

“No.” 

“Who are you, then?” 

“I do not know." 

“When did you join her, and why?” 
“Twenty years ago. 1 was in a creche, 
a foundling a.sylum at Vienna. She took 
me from it. She taught me to call her 
aunt. But she is not my aunt.” 

“Where have you lived since then?” 
“In Berlin, in Paris, then London. 
Prague, Warsaw.” 

“Did Mme. Mandilip make her dolls 
in each of these places?” 

She did not answer; she shuddered; 
her eyelids began to tremble. 

"Sleep! Remember, you cannot awaken 


until I bid you! Sleep! Answer me,” 

She whispered: “Yes.” 

“.And they killed in each city?” 

“Yes.” 

"Sleep. Be at ease. Nothing is going to 
harm you—” Her disquietude had be- 
come marked, and I veered for a mo- 
ment from the subject of the dolls. 
“Where was Mme. .Mandilip horn?” 

“I do not know.” 

“How old is she?” 

“I do not know. 1 have asked her, and 
she has laughed and said that time is 
nothing to her. I was five years old when 
she took me. She looked then just as she 
does now.” 

“Has she any accomplice.s— 1 mean are 
there others who make the dolls?” 

“One. She taught him. He was her 
lover in Prague." 

“Her lover!” 1 exclaimed, incredulonslv 
—the image of the immense gross body, 
the great breasts, the heavy horselike 
face ol the dolhnaker rising before my 
eyes. She said: 

“1 know what you are thinking. But 
she has another body. She wears it when 
she pleases. It is a beautiful body. It 
belongs to her eyes, her hands, her voice. 
When she wears that body she is beauti- 
ful, terrifyingly beautiful. I have olten 
seen her wear it.” 

■Another body! An illusion, ol course 
. . like the enchanted room Walters had 
described, and which I had glimpsed 
when breaking from the hypnotic weh 
. . . a picture drawn by the dollmaker 
in the mind of the girl. I dismissed that, 
and drove again to the heart of the 
matter 

“She kills by two methods, dcH's she 
not— by the salve and by the dolls? 

“How many has she killed by the 
unguent in New York?” 

She answered, indirectly: “She has 
made fourteen dolls since we came 
here.” 

So there were other cases that had not 
been reported to me! 1 asked: 

“And how many have the dolls killed?” 

“Twenty.” 
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1 heard Ricori curse, and .shot him a 
warning look. He was leaning fonvard, 
white and tense; McCann had stopped 
liis chewing. 

“How docs she make the dolls?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Do you know how she prepares the 
unguent?” 

“No. She does that .secretly.” 

“What it that activates the dolls?” 

“You mean makes them— alive?” 

■Yes.” 

Something from the dead!” 

.\gain I heard Ricori curse. 1 said: “It 
you do not know how the dolls are made, 
you must know what is nece.ssary to 
make them— alive What is it'?’ 

She did not answer. 

“You must answer me. You must obe\ 
me. Speak!” 

She said: .“Your question is not clear 
1 have told yon that .something of the 
(lead makes them alive. Whai else is it 
von would know?” 

“Begin from where one who poses toi 
a doll first meets Mme. Mandilip. And 
go to the last step when the doll, as you 
put it— becomes alive.” 

“She has said one must come to her 
* of his own will. He must consent of his 
own volition, without coercion, to let hei 
make the doll. That he does not know 
to what he is consenting matters noth 
ing. She must begin the first model im- 
mediately. Before she completes the 
second— the doll that is to live— she must 
find opportunity to apply the unguent. 
She has said of this unguent that it liber- 
ates one of those who dwell within the 
mind, and that this one must come to 
her and enter the doll. She has said that 
this one is not the sole tenant of the 
mind, but with the others she has no 
concern. Nor does she select all or any 
of those who come before her. How she 
knows those with whom she can deal, or 
what there is about them which makes 
her select them, I do not know. She 
makes the second doll. At the instant of 
its completion, he who has posed for it 
begins to die. When he is dead— the doll 
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lives. It obeys her— as they all obey 
lier. . . .” 

She paused, then said musingly . . . 
“All except one—” 

“And that one?’ 

“She who was your nurse. She will 
not obey. My— aunt— torments her, pun- 
ishes her . . . still she cannot control her. 
1 brought the little nurse here last night 
with another doll to kill the man my— 
aunt— cursed. The nurse came, but she 
fought the other doll and saved the man. 
It is something my aunt cannot under- 
stand it perplexes her . . and it gives 
me . . . hope!” 

H er voice trailed away. Then sue! 

denly, with energy, she said: “You 
must make haste. I should be back with 
the dolls. Soon she will be searching for 
me. I must go or sh<> will come for me 
. . and then ... if she finds me here . . . 
she will kill me. . . .” 

1 .said: “You brought the dolls to kill 
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“Of course.” 

“Where are the dolls now?” 

She answered: “They were coming 
back to me. Your men caught me before 
they could reach me. They will go . . . 
home. The dolls travel quickly when 
they must. It is more difficult without 
me . . . that is all . . . but they will return 
to her.” 

“Why do the dolls kill?” 

“To . . . please . . . her.” 

I asked: “The knotted cord, what part 
does it play?” 

She answered: “1 do not know— but 
she says—” then suddenly, desperately, 
like a frightened child, she whispered: 
“She is searching for me. Her eyes are 
looking for me . . . her hands are groping 
. . she sees me! Hide me! Oh, hide me 
from her . . . quick. . . 

I said: “Sleep more deeply! Go down 
—down deep— deeper still into sleep. 
Now she cannot find you! Now you are 
hidden from her!” 

She whispered: “I am deep in sleep. 
She has lost me. I am hidden. But she 
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is liovcring over me . . . she is still 
searching.” 

Ricori and McCann had left their 
chairs, and were beside me. Ricori asked: 
“You believe the witch is after her?” 

“No,” I answered. “This is not an un- 
expected development. The girl has been 
under the woman’s control so long, and 
so completely, that the reaction is natu- 
ral. It may be the result of .suggestion, 
or it may be the reasoning of her own 
subconsciousness . . . she has been break- 
ing commands . . . she has been threat- 
ened with punishment if she should—” 

The girl screamed, agonized: 

“She sees me! She has found me! Her 
hands are reaching out to me!” 

“Sleep! Sleep deeper .still! She cannot 
hurt you. Again she has lost you!” 

The girl did not answer but a faint 
moaning was audible, deep in her throat. 

McCann .swore, huskilv: “Lord! Can't 
you help her?” 

Ricori, eyes unnaturally bright in a 
chalky face, said: “Let her die! It will 
save us troublel” 

I said to the girl, stenily: 

“Listen to me and obey 1 am going 
to count five. When I come to five— 
awaken! Awaken at once! You will come 
up from sleep so swiftly that she cannot 
catch you! Obey!” 

I counted, slowly, sinc-e to have 
awakened her so swiftly would, in all 
likelihood, have brought her the death 
which her distorted mind told her was 
threatened by the dollmaker. 

“One— two— three— ” 

An appalling scream came from the 
girl. And then- 

“She’s caught me! Her hands are 
around my heart . . . Ah-h-h. . . .” 

Her body bent; a spasm ran through 
her. Her body relaxed and sank limply 
in the chair. Her eves opeiied, stared 
glassily: her jaw dropped. 

I ripped open her bodice, set m/ 
stethoscope to her heart. It was still. 

And then from the girl’s throat issued 
a voice, organ-toned, sweet, laden with 
menace and contempt. . . . 


“You joahr 

The voice ot Mine Mandilip! 

CHAPTER XIX 

“burn, witch, burn!" 

C URIOUSLY enough, Ricori was the 
least affected of the three of us. .My 
own Hesh had crept. McCann, although 
he had never heard the dolhnaker’s 
voice, was greatly shaken. And it was 
Ricori who broke the silence 
“You are sure the girl is dead?” 

“There is no possible doubt of it.” 

He nodded to McCann. “Carry her 
down to the car.” 

1 asked: “What are you going to do?” 
He answered: “Kill the witch.” He 
quoted with satiric imctuoiisness: “In 
death thev shall not be divided.” He 
said, passionately: “As in Hell thev shall 
burn together forever!" 

“You do not approve ot this. Dr. 
Lowell.” He looked at me, sharply. 

“Ricori, 1 don’t know— I honestly do 
not know. Today 1 would have killed 
her with my own hands, but now that 
rage is spent . . what you have threat 
ened is against all my instincts, all my 
habits of thought, all my convictions of 
how justice .should be administered ft 
seems to me— murder!” 

He said: ‘You heard the girl Twenty 
killed here by the dolls. And twelve 
dolls. Twelve who died as Peters did!’ 

“But, Ricori, no court could consider 
allegations under hypnosis as evidence. 
It may be true, it may not be. The girl 
was abnormal. What she told might be 
only her imaginings— without supporting 
evidence, no court on earth could accept 
it as a basis for action.” 

He said: “No— no earthly court—’’ He 
gripped my shoulders. He asked: “Do 
you believe it was truth?” 

I could not answer, for deep within 
me I felt it was truth. He said: 

“Precisely, Dr. Lowelll You have an 
swered me. You know, as I know, that 
the girl did speak the trutli. You know, as 
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1 know, that our law cannot punish the 
witch. That is why 1 must kill her. In 
doing that, I, Ricori, am no murderer. 
No, I am God’s executioner!” 

He waited for me to speak. Again 
1 coidd not an.swer. 

"McCann”— he pointed to the girl— “do 
as I told you. Then return.” 

And when McCann had gone out with 
the frail body in his arms, Ricori turned 
to me. 

“Dr. Lowell— you must go with me to 
witness this execution.” 

I recoiled at that. I said: 

“Ricori, I can’t. I am utterly weary— 
in body and mind. I have gone through 
too much today. I am broken with 

“You must go,” he interrupted, “if we 
have to carry vou gagged as the girl was, 
and bound. I will tell you why. You arc 
at war with yourself. Alone it is possible 
your scientific doubts might conquer, 
that you would attempt to halt me before 
1 have done what I swear by my hopes 
of Heaven 1 shall do. You might even 
yield to weariness and place the whole 
matter before the police. I will not take 
that risk. I have affection for you. Dr. 
Lowell, deep affection. But I tell you 
that if my own mother tried to stop me 
in this I would sweep her aside as nith- 
lessly as I .shall you.” 

I said: “I will go with you.” 

“Then, until all is over, we remain to- 
"ether. 1 am taking no more chancc's.” 

I TOOK up the telephone and gave the 
necessary order. McCann returned, 
and Ricori said to him: “We go to the 
doll shop. Who is in the car with Ton) ?” 
“Larson and Cartello.” 

“Good. It may be that the witch knows 
we are cximing. It may be that she has 
listened through the girl’s dead ears as 
she spoke from her dead throat. No mat- 
ter. Are there bars on the door?” 

.McCann said: “Boss, I ain’t been in 
the shop. I don’t know. There’s a glass 
panel. If there’s bars we can work ’em. 
Tony ’ll get the tools.” 
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“Dr. Lowell”— Ricori turned to me— 
“will you give me your word that you 
will not change your mind about going 
with me? Nor attempt to interfere in 
what I am going to do?” 

“I give you my word, Ricori.” 

“.McCann, you need not come back. 
Wait for us in the car.” 

As I walked with Ricori out of my 
house, a clock struck one. I remembered 
that this strange adventure had begun, 
weeks ago, at that very hour. 

I rode in the back of the car with 
Ricori, the dead girl between us. On the 
middle seats were Larson and Cartello, 
the former a stolid Swede, the latter a 
wiry little Italian. The man named Tony 
drove, McCann beside him. We swung 
down the avenue and in about half an 
hour were on lower Broadway. As we 
drew near the street of the dollmaker, 
we went less (juickly The sky was over- 
cast, a cold wind blowing off the bay. 
I shivered, but not with cold. 

We camei to the corner of the doll- 
maker’s street. For several blocks we 
had met no one, seen no one. It was as 
though we were passing through a city 
of the dead Equally deserted was the 
street of the dollmaker. 

Ricori said to Tony: 

“Draw up opposite the doll shop. 
Well get out. ’Then go down to the 
comer. Wait for us there.” 

My heart was beating uncomfortably. 
There was a quality of blackness in the 
night that seemed to swallow up the 
glow from the street lamps. There was 
no light on the dollmaker’s shop, and in 
the old-fashioned doonvay, set level with 
the street, the shadows clustered. The 
wind whined, and 1 coidd hear the beat- 
ing of waves on the Battery wall. I won- 
dered whether I woidd be able to go 
through that doomay, or whether the 
inhibition the dollmaker had put upon 
me still held me. 

McCann slipped out of the car, carry- 
ing the girl’s body. He propped her, sit- 
ting, in the doorway’s shadows. Ricori 
and I, Larson and Cartello followed. 
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Tlie car rolled off. And again 1 fell the 
sense of nightmare unreality which had 
clung to me so often since I had first set 
my feet on this strange path. 

The little Italian smeared the gla.ss of 
the door with some gummy material. In 
the center of it he fixed a small vacuum 
cup of rubber. He took a tool from his 
pocket and drew with it on the glass a 
foot-wide circle. The point of the t(K)l 
cut into it as though it had been wax. 
Holding the vacuum cup in one haml. 
he tapped lightly with a rubber-tipped 
hammer. The circle of glass came awav 
in his hand. All had been done without 
the least sound. He reached through the 
hole and fumbled about noiselessly for 
a few moments. There was a faint click 
The door swung open. 

McCann picked up the dead girl. VVe 
went, silent as phantoms, into the doll 
shop. The little Italian set the circle of 
glass back in its place. 1 could dimly see 
the door that opened into the corridor 
leading to that evil room at the rear 
The little Italian tried the knob. The door 
was locked. He worked for a few sec- 
onds, and the door swung open. Ricori 
leading, McCann behind him with the 
girl, we passed like shadows through the 
corridor and paused at the farther door— 
The door swung open! 

W E HEARD the voice of the doll- 
maker: “Entei, gentlemen. It was 
thoughtful of you to bring back my dear 
miece! 1 would have met you at my outer 
door— but 1 am an old woman, and 
timid!” 

McCann whispered: “One side, boss!" 
He shifted the body of the girl to his 
left arm, and holding her like a shield, 
pistol drawn, began to edge by Ricori. 
Ricori thrust him away. His own auto- 
matic leveled, he stepped over the thres- 
hold. I followed McCann, the two gun- 
men at my back. 

I took a swift glance around the room. 
The dollmaker sat at her table, .sewing. 
She was serene, apparently untroubled. 
Her long white fingers danced to the 


rfivthm of her stitcl.es. She did not look 
up at us. There were coals burning in the 
fireplace. The room was very warm, and 
there was a strong aromatic odor, un- 
familiar to me. I looked toward the cabi- 
nets of the dolls. 

Every cabinet was open. Dolls stood 
within them, row upon row, staring 
down at us with eyes green and blue, 
gray and black, life-like as though they 
were midgets on exhibition in some 
lirotcsqiie peep-show. 1'liere must have 
been a hundred of them. Some were 
dressed as we in America dress; some as 
the Cermans do; some as the Spanish, 
the French, the English; others were in 
costumes I did not recognize. ballerina, 
and a blacksmith with his hammer raised 
. . . a French chevalier, and a Cerman 
sRident, broadsword in hand, livid scars 
upon his face ... an Apache with knife 
in hand, drug-madne.s.s on his yellow 
face, and next to him a vicious-mouthed 
woman of the streets, and next to her a 
jockey. . . . 

The loot of the dollmaker from a dozt ti 
lands! 

The dolls seemed to be poised to leap. 
To flow down upon us. Overwhelm ns. 

I steadied my thoughts; 1 forced mv- 
.self to meet that battery of living dolls’ 
eyes as though thev were but lifeless 
dolls. 

There was an empty cabinet . . . an- 
other and another . . . five cabinet; with- 
out dolls. The four dolls I had watched 
march upon me in the paralysis of the 
green glow were not there . . . nor was 
Walters. . . . 

I wrenched my gaze away from the 
tiers of the watching dolls. 1 looked again 
at the dollmaker, still placidly sewing . . . 
as though .she were alone ... as though 
she were unaware of us . . . as though 
Ricori’s pistol were not pointed at her 
heart . . . sewing . . . singing .softly— 

The Walters doll was on the table 
before her! 

It lav prone on its back. Its tiny hands 
were fettered at the wrists with twisted 
cords of ashen-yellow hair. They were 
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bound round and round, and the fettered 
hands clutched the hilt of a dagger-pin! 

Long in the telling, but brief in the 
seeing— a few seconds in time as we 
measure it. 

The dollmaker’s absorption in her sew- 
ing, her utter indifference to us, the 
silence, made a screen between us and 
her, an ever thickening though invisible 
barrier. The pungent aromatic fragrance 
grew stronger. The silence was the warp 
of the screen and the strange fragrance 
the woof of it. Silence and .scent knit on 
that screen as busily as sewed the white 
fingers of the dollmaker. 

VlcCann dropped the body of the girl 
on the floor. He tried to speak— once, 
twice; at the third attempt he succeeded. 
He said to Ricori hoarsely, in a strangled 
voice: 

^“Kill her ... or I will—’’ 

R icori did not move. He stood rigid. 

automatic pointed at the dollmaker’s 
heart, eyes fixed on her dancing hands. 
He did not seem to hear McCann, or if 
he heard, he did not heed. The doll- 
maker’s song went on . . . it was like the 
hum of bees ... it was a sweet droning 
... it gariaered sleep as the bees garm'r 
honey . . . sleep. ... ^ 

Ricori shifted his grip upon his gun. 
He sprang forward. lie swung the butt 
of the pistol down upon the wrists of the 
dollmaker. 

Her hands dropped, the fingers 
writhed . . . hideously the long white 
fingers writhed and twisted . . . like ser- 
pents whose backs have been broken. . . . 

Ricori raised the gun for a second 
blow. Before it could fall the dollmaker 
had leaped to her feet, overturning her 
chair. A whispering ran over the cabinets 
like a thin veil of sound. The dolls 
seemed to bend, to lean forward. . . . 

The dollmaker’s eyes were on us now. 
They seemed to take in each and all of 
us at once. .And they were like flaming 
black suns in which danced tiny crimson 
flames. 

Her will swept out and overwhelmed 
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us. It was like a wase, tangible. 1 felt it 
strike me as though it were a material 
thing. A numbness began to creep 
through me. I saw the hand of Ricori 
that clutched the pistol twitch and 
whiten, the fingers strain to press the 
trigger. I knew that same numbness was 
gripping him ... as it gripped McCann 
and the others. . . . 

That once more the dollmaker had 
trapped us! 

I whispered: “Don’t look at her, Ricori 
. . . don’t look in her eyes—’’ 

With a tearing effort I wrested my own 
away, from those flaming black ones. 
They fell upon the Walters doll. Stiffly, 
I reached to take it up— why, I did not 
know. The hand of the dollmaker was 
quicker than mine. She snatched it, and 
held it to her breast. She cried, in a voice 
whose vibrant sweetness ran through 
every nerve, augmenting the creeping 
lethargy: 

“You will not look at me? You will not 
look at me! Fools— you can do nothing 
else!’’ 

Their began that strange, utterly 
.strange episode which was the beginning 
of the end. 

The aromatic fragrance seemed to 
pulse, to throb, grew stronger. Something 
like a sparkling mist whirled out of noth- 
ingness and covered the dollmaker, veil- 
ing the horselike face, the ponderous 
body. Only her eyes shone through that 
mist— 

The mist cleared away. Before us stood 
a woman of breath-taking beaut)'— tall 
and slender and exquisite! Naked! Her 
hair, black and silken fine, half-clothed 
her to her knees. Through it the pale 
golden flesh gleamed. Only the eyes, the 
hands of the doll, now unbound, still 
clasped to one of the round, high breasts 
told who she was. 

Ricori’s automatic dropped from his 
hand. I heard the weapons of the others 
fall to the floor. I knew they stood rigid 
as I, stunned by that incredible trans- 
formation, and helple.ss in the grip of the 
power streaming from the dollmaker. 
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Slu‘ pointed to Hicori and laughed: 
"You would kill me— )/» p! Pick up your 
weapon, Ricori— and try!” 

Ricori’s body bent slowly . . . slowly 
. . . I could see him only indirectly for 
my eyes coidd not leave the woman’s 
. . . and I knew that his coidd not . . . 
that, fastened by them, his eyes were 
turning upward, upward as he bent. 
1 sensed rather than saw that his groping 
hand had touched his pistol— that he was 
trying to lift it. 1 heard him groan. The 
dollmaker laughed again. 

“Enough, Ricori— you cannot!” 

Ricori’s body straightened with a snap, 
as though a hand had clutched his chin 
and thrust him up— 

There was a rustling behind me, the 
patter of little feet, the scurrving of small 
bodies past me. 

A r THE feet of the woman were four 
manikins . . . the four who had 
marched upon me in the green glow . . . 
banker-doll, spinster-doll, the acrobat, 
the trajieze performer. 

They stood, the four of them, ranged in 
front of her, glaring at us. In the hand of 
each was a dagger-pin, points thrust at 
us like tiny swords. And once more the 
laughter of the woman filled the room. 
•She spoke, caressingly; 

“No, no, my little ones; 1 do not need 
you!” 

She pointed to me. 

“You know this body of mine is but 
illusion, do you not? Speak!” 

“Yes.” 

“And these at my feet— and all my 
little ones— are but illusions?" 

I said: 'I do not know, that.” 

“You know too much— and you know 
too little. Therefore you must die, my too 
wise and toe foolish doctor—” The great 
eyes dwelt upon me with mocking pity, 
the lovely face became maliciously piti- 
ful. “And Ricori, too, must die— because 
he knows too much. And you others— 
you, too, must die. But not at the hands 
of mv little people. Not here, no! At your 
home, mj’ good diK-tor. You will go there 
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selves nor to any others on your way. 
And when there, you will turn ujx)n 
yourselves . . . each slaying the other . . . 
rending yourselves like wolves . . . like—” 

She staggered back a step, reeling. 

1 saw— or though^ I .saw the doll of 
Walters writhe. Then, swift as a striking 
SUi ike, rai.se its hands and thrust the 
dagger-pin into the dollmaker’s breast 
. . . twist it savagely . . . and thrust and 
thrust again . . . .stabbing at last the 
golden throat of the woman preciselv 
where that other doll had stabbed Braile! 

.\nd as Braile had screamed— so now 
screamed the dollmaker. 

She tore the doll from her breast. She 
hurled it from her. The doll hurtled 
toward the fireplace, rolled, and touched 
the glowing c-oals. 

There was a flash of brilliant flaihe, a 
wave of that same intense hejt 1 had 
felt when the match of McCann had 
struck the Peters doll. And instantly, at 
the touch of that heat, the dolls at the 
woman’s feet vanished. From them rose 
swiftly a pillar of the brilliant flame. It 
coiled and wrapped itself around the 
dollmaker, from feet to head. 

1 saw the shape of beautv meK away. 
In its place wa.s. the horselike face, the 
immense body of Mme. Mandilip . . . 
eyes seared and blind . . . the long white 
hands clutching at her torn thrirat, and 
no longer white, but crimson with her 
blood. Thus for au in.stant she stood, 
then toppled to the floor. 

.And at the instant of her fall, the spell 
that had held us was broken. 

Ricori leaned toward the huddled hulk 
that had been the dollmaker and spat 
upon it. He shouted, exultantly: 

“Burn, Witch, burn!" 

He pushed me to the door, pointing 
toward the tiers of the watching dolls 
that strangely now seemed lifele.ss! Onlv 
-dolls! 

Fire was leaping to them from drap- 
eries and curtains. The fire was leaping 
at them as though it were .some vengeful 
spirit ol cleansing flamel 
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We rushed through the door, the cor- 
ridor, out into the shop. Through the 
corridor and into the shop the flames 
poured after us. We ran into the street. 
Ricori cried: “Quick! To the carl” 
Suddenly the street was red with the 
light of the flames. I heard windows 
opening, and shv)uts of warning and 
alarm. We swung into the waiting car 
and it leaped away. 

CHAPTER XX 

WHAT WAS SHE? 

T hree weeks had passed since the 
events 1 have just narrated. 1 sat 
with Ricori in a pleasant country place. 
I had been quite ill— the continuous 
strain, the shock of Braile’s death the 
destructively alien quality of so many of 
the experiences I had passed through, 
had all combined to bring about a break- 
down. But as I rested in this (|uiet, 
guarded spot to which Ricori had 
brought me for my convalescenc*?, the 
most disturbing elements seemed to have 
retreated over the rim of the world. The 
nightmare depre.ssion and anxietv had 
vanished. That day, for the first time, I 
had been able to go over the whole case 
thoroughly and di.spassionately, putting 
Ricori in pos.session of phases of it which 
hitherto he had not known. I had found 
further relief in doing so. 

Ricori spoke, breaking a long silence. 
“Now, after this lapse of time, when 
you can look back on all these things, 
see them in perspective— what, do yon 
think, was Mine. Mandilip?” 

“She was a murderess,” I answered. 
“No doubt of that. Her unguent killed. 
Also, she was an extraordinary hypnoti.st, 
a mistress of illusion— it may be the 
greatest that ever lived.” 

He asked: “And nothing more?” 

I hesitated, then answered: “E.xcept 
the deaths by the unguent, much of what 
we saw was hallucinatory. Like the 
things seen in delirium, whether pro- 
duced by fever or drink or drugs. Or 
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seen in a dream. They occurred, or 
seemed to occur, after contact with the 
woman— either personal contact or con- 
tact with that peculiar mechanism, for 
mechanism 1 believe it to have been, 
the knotted cord of- hair. It is probable, 
therefore, that many of the things we 
witnessed were illusions produced by 
her.” 

“You do not think the dolls were real?” 

‘The dolls were real enough,” I said. 
“The illusion was in what we saw them 
do— perhaps.” 

He echoed, ironically: “Perhaps!” 

I said: “It is possible that the woman 
had discovered physical laws still un- 
known to us. If the dolls did act, then it 
could not be otherwise than by such 
laws. And the woman was equally bound 
by them. Unknown laws, yes— but nat- 
ural laws which the dolls and she must 
obey.” 

“But if the dolls’ actions were not 
real, if they were illusion, hallucination, 
why did more than one of us, at precisely 
the same time, see precisely the same 
things?” 

“You know how real was that illusion 
of a beautiful body. Yet we know it was 
not. We saw it dissolve in the flames. 
But it had seemed as veritable as the 
actions of the dolls. It was mass hypno- 
ti.sm, Ricori— the same suggestions im- 
pressed simultaneously upon a plurality 
of minds. It is well known that some East 
Indian adepts can accomplish this. It is 
well known that it has reached a high 
degree of development in Tibet. No 
witchcraft nor sorceiy in that, Ricori.” 

He asked: “You say if it were illusion, 
personal contact with the woman or con- 
tact with the knotted cord was essential 
to produce it?” 

“I think so.” 

“Then explain the attack upon the too 
convivial gentleman in the park. He 
knew nothing of Mine. Mandilip, nor 
had he been given the cord. I pass over 
Shevlin, because, after all, he did not see 
the doll until it had been crushed by the 
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I said: “I have admitted the possibility 
of physical laws unknown to us. And yet, 
we have only the wastrel’s word that the 
wounds upon his legs were made by the 
doll. None, as you point out, witnes.sed 
the attack.” 

H e looked at me, wonderingly. 

“Is it your idea that the discovery 
of this doll close by, and soon after the 
man had told his circumstantial story— and 
the same doll, mind you, which had short- 
ly before attacked me— is it your idea that 
this discovery was merely a coincidence?” 

“I did not say that.” I moved, uncom- 
fortably. “I do say that we have no real 
evidence that it was not a coincidence. 
And as tor the attack on yoii, Ricori— 
well, it is perfectly possible that there 
was none. Entirely possible that, obeying 
the command of the dollmaker im- 
pressed upon you during your encounter 
in the shop, you, ijoursdf, took the hand 
of the doll and thrust the dagger-pin into 
your own breast.” 

He murmered: “My dear doctor— your 
explanation seems as incredible to me as 
mine would be to you.” 

1 said, with some heat: “My explaua 
tion is entirely within the possibilities of 
hypnotic phenomena.” 

He smiled, and asked: “You have said 
that the dolls, assuming they actually did 
what we thought we saw them do, must 
have obeyed an unbreakable natural law 
which bound the dollmaker as well?’ 

“Yes. It was either that or illusion. 
There can be no other explanations. 
Nothing of soul, or mind, or other in- 
tangible essence of those in whose like- 
nesses they were made, animated them. 
The dolls were material. Therefore they 
could obey only material laws. Tlie im- 
material cannot command material laws. 
Therefore it cannot affect us— who are 
material. Any spiritual essence we pos- 
sess cannot be material, Ricori. If it were, 
it would have been isolated and analyzed 
long ago. If the actions of the dolls were 
real, their activation could come only 
from the dollmaker." 


fie said, blandly: “Then how account 
for the actions of the little nurse? Why 
did she not obey this tinknown law— and 
also, therefore, the dollmaker? The little 
nurse would not obey— and so saved us 
all. The girl said she would not obey. 
The woman told you she would not. And 
at the end the little nur.se killed the 
witch. Or is it that you think the witch 
killed herself?” 

Now I had given much thought to 
that, and I answered him as I had an- 
swered myself: 

“Precisely so! .\nd for the disobedience 
of the doll, we have only the statements 
of the girl and the woman. The girl was 
manifestly under the absolute control 
of Mine. Mandilip, obeying her will, 
thinking as Mine. Mandilip bade her 
think. 

“It is probable that her strange mind 
was at times the victim of the same il- 
lusions she induced in others. That at 
times she, herself, considered the dolls 
alive. It is probable that in this strange 
mind was concei^'ed a hatred for the doll 
of Walters. And that at the last, under 
the stimulation of our entry, this belief 
reacted upon her. She thought the doll 
alive; she hated it; she tormented it; she 
expected the doll to avenge itself if it 
had the opportunit)'. 

“So strong was the expectrtion that 
when the favorable moment arrived it 
took fonn in action. Mme. Mandilip, like 
you perhaps, unconsciously manipulated 
the doll— and plunged the dagger-pin in- 
to her own throat. And so strong was 
that self-induced hallucination of the 
avenging dqll that we, forced by her into 
partial hypnosis, saw what she was see- 
ing. Saw the doll move and writhe up- 
ward and pierce the dollmaker’s throat. 
It is the only reasonable explanation. 
And it is well within the possibilitk-s.” 

“And Braile?” 

“A sliver of glass from the chandelier. 
1 was in no condition after my return to 
make an examination. You know that.” 

“Gilmore?” 

“Killed by his wife under the inHuenee 
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of the cord. Don’t forget 1 tried to mur- 
der you while under the influence of 
another of them.” 

He aro.se impatiently, then faced me. 

“Dr. Lowell, I am of an old race that 
holds many ancient beliefs. Belief in evil 
spirits and good; belief in forces and 
powers that can, and do at times, make 
themselves manifest; conscious forces 
that can, and do, raise or min; beliefs in 
an immaterial, or if you will, a spiritual, 
world filled with entities as living as any 
creatures of this material world. You tell 
me that all material things must obey 
material laws. And that if there do exist 
immaterial beings, they cannot affect us 
eitlier for good or evil because we, being 
material, can respond only to the laws 
of matter, which these, being immaterial, 
cannot command. 

“I tell you that behind this curtain of 
the material— at which your vision halts 
—there are forces inimical to us— which 
God in his inscrutable wisdom permits to 
be. That these powers can, and do at 


times, reach through the veil of matter 
and become manifest in creatures like 
the dollmaker. It is so. Witches and sor- 
cerers hand in hand with evill It is so. 
And there are other powers friendly to 
us which make themselves manifest in 
their chosen. 

“I say to you— Mme. Mandilip was an 
accursed witchl An instrument of these 
evil powers. Concubine of Satan! She 
burned as a witch should burn. She will 
burn in Hell— forever! I say to you that 
the little nurse was an instrument of the 
good powers. And she is happy today 
in Paradise— as she will be forever!” 

He was silent, trembling with his own 
fervor. He touched my shoulder. 

“Tell me. Dr. Lowell— tell me as truth- 
fully as though you stood before the seat 
of God believing in Him as I believe— 
do tho.se scientifi^c explanations of yours 
satisfy you?” 

1 answered, very quietly: 

“No, Ricori.” 

Nor do they. 


Comini! in next monlh^n Famous Fanlastic Mysteries 

The July issue, on sale May I5th 

POLARIS-Of The SNOWS 

By Charles B. Stilson 

Warm air, green hills, and a lorgotten raee of people, 
hidden mysteriously in the vast white wilderness of the 
Antarctic. ... Of all living men, Polaris alone had the 
chance to solve the riddle. 

SERAPION 

By Francis Stevens 

The girl in the black veil could read souls and play 
^ with them like marionettes. Could her strange psychic 
powers solve the riddle of Serapion’s other self? 


Beyond the Pole 


By PHILIP M. FISHER 


Y ou remember, of course, tlie days 
succeeding the armistice of November 
II, 1918. Yon recall the treaty of 
Versailles, tlie covenant of the League of 


Nations. You cannot have forgotten the divi- 
sion among the allied nations of the war 
craft of the fallen empire, those left after 
that memorable night in Scapa Flow. You 
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were proud of our large merchant ship, the 
Leviathan, once hailed as the Vaterland, 
Teutonia’s greatest. You heard stories of 
Zeppelins— huge, threatening shadows of the 
upper air. Do you recall what was done 
with them, you sons and daughters of de- 
mocracy? 

This, then, is the history of one. 

The Z 397 was completed in its home 

This stor)' appeared in Munseij’s Magazine of .May 


factory on the tenth of November, 1918. Its 
martial destiny was thwarted bv signatures 
scrawletl upon parchment on the succeeding 
diiy. What happened to it, then, this great- 
est of all aircraft, this cunningest of all ships 
of the sky? Was it sunk by a morale-broken 
crew in the salt water of a Scottish inlet? 
Was it burned in the great hangar that was 
its man-made womb? Was it passed over 

1924, published by The Frank A. Munsey Co. 
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lo a Europeai) foe? The government was 
silent, the newspapers were dumb. 

There may have been reason for this. 
■Vs to that I cannot say. Perhaps it was to 
sail in upon San Francisco, a surprise to 
(he nation. Perhaps it was secretly taken 
over in order that no other of the Allies 
might suspect. Perhaps— and to this conjee 
(lire I strongly hold— the officials who made 
the turn already had inklings of a plan. 

Howex'er it be, the Z 397, with a crew 
chosen from the air force of the United 
States Navy, sailed from Germany— across 
the bleak and saddened Russias— to the Fai 
East. At the same time, under secret orders, 
there steamed from San Francisco, to the 
northwestw’ard, a fat-bellied vessel. The two 
met— there are isles among the Aleutians- 
whither no man goes but he who bears a 
secret word from Washington. 

The ship of the sea tarried there for three 
months— long enough to see a temporary 
mooring built for the .ship of the air. Then, 
bearing no news from the Far North, it re- 
turned to its home on the coast. The Z 397 
remained, securely moored, behind the high 
cliffs of Aluakat Island— a secret prize. It 
wintered there, cared for through blizzard 
months by its doting, patriotic, but still 
uninformed and wondering crew. 

In the spring the steamer sailed to Alua- 
kat again— w'ith ,sui)plies and sealed packets 
In its hold w'as a precious cargo of the new 
cst lifting force, compressed almost to 
liquidity in steel containers, sent to San 
Francisco bs’ a dozen different routes, billed 
to half a hundred different consignees, gov- 
ernmental secrecy covering all— the element 
liailed with hope l>y men who love the air- 
the noninflammable gas; helium. 

On Mav 6 of 1920, w’hen the last retiring 
rage of spring had passed, the great air- 
craft. renamed the Rappahannock, took to 
the air and pointed her seven-hundred-fool 
cisar-shaped bulk for the north pole. 

The position of .Aluakat Island is appro.si 
mately in latitude fifty-two north and longi- 
tude one hundred and seventy west. Meri 
flians of longitude, as the reader knows, 
converge to meet at common points, the 
north and south poles. The Rappahannock 
navigated so as to follow that of one hundred 
and seventy west, driving rapidly north- 
ward. 

A degree of latitude comprises sixty 
minutes— a minute of latitude is approxi- 
mately one sea mile. The speed of the Rap- 


pahannock was set at sixty sea miles, or 
about sixty-nine land miles, per hour. Each 
hour, by radio, came information that the 
great ship, 'following the one hundred and 
seventieth meridian, had pushed northward 
one degree. 

The latitude of Aluakat is fifty-two north, 
IS has been stated. Thirty-eight degrees, 
then, left of the ninety between the equator 
and pole must be t/aversed to reach the 
northern cap of our planet. This, with all 
going as planne<l, would bo acct)mplished 
in thirty-eight hours. 

As hour after hour passed, and report 
.ifter leport came in, how I cursed the brok- 
en leg that at the last moment had prevented 
my going! Mow I longed to be with that 
pioneer crew of airmen in the frozen North! 
flow bitterly I cursed my fate! Yet now 
how I shudder to think what I might have 
been, had not Providence been so kind! 

Report after report— all going well. En- 
<tines in rhvthmic harmony— navigation in- 
struments smoothly recording — altitude 
easilv held. Hour after hour— degree aftei 
degree! Ten hours more, and the pole would 
be theirs! 

N ine hours— va,sl ,smooth blanket ol 
white earth !>eneath, great crystal-clear 
vault of blue the skv overhead— no wind- 
all going wejl-belter even than anticipated 
How 1 cursed! 

Eicht hours more .Seven, six five, foui 
three- 

The radio operator broke in u])on me, 
breathing hard. Mv broken leg had left me 
in charge. 

“No report, sir! I’ve trierl and tried lot 
them— can I raise a .sound.” 

That his face was rather white made no 
impression upon me. My own must have 
reached a paler hue. 

“You’ve kept in touch with them?” 

He noddt^d eagerly, his blue eyes bulging. 
“Up to the last moment, sir. Then there 
was a minute with nothing coming in. 
Operator waiting for ship’s position from 
the bridge, I thought. Been that way Ix'fore 
each hourly report.” 

He threw out his hands hopelessly. 

“1 waited five minutes, sir; then I couldn’t 
hold in longer. I tried for them— no answer. 
I tuned for their auxiliary radio, thinking 
the main outfit might have gone out on 
them— no answer. I switched b.'ick— no an- 
swer. This is terrible, sir!” 
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He leaned closet to me where I sat with 
my plastered lee o" board, and bulged 
those pale eyes into m\' very face. 

“\Miat has happened, sir?” 

For a moment I was dizzy. My own 
brother, who had gone into the balloon 
division of our air service at the outset of 
the war, was commander of the Rappahan- 
nock. 

All going well! For tliirty-five degrees of 
the distance to the pole— all going well! 
Hope at its highest! Anticipation— success! 
Later, news to all the world— “Americans 
on secret trip win out!” And now, within 
three degrees— a short hundred and eighty 
miles— no report! 

“Back!" 1 cried, raising myself with a 
mighty effort. “Back, and try again!” 

I saw the man stare at me, tears on his 
cheeks. I dimly heard him say: 

“Aye, aye, sir. My relief is—” 

“Go! Have me carried—” 

And then I must have wrenclied my leg 
too severely, for f fainted dead away. 

II 

T he Rappahannock, as I have said, set 
full speed ahead at eight o’clock on that 
clear, calm morning of May 6, 1920. For 
thirty-four hours thereafter she sent us regu- 
lar reports of her successful maintenance of 
speed and course. The pole was almost 
within her sight. Then, when more than 
twenty-one hundred miles of her voyage 
had been covered, when the thirty-fifth re- 
port should have come in, at seven o’clock 
of the evening of May 7th, there was none. 
There was nothing but silence. 

All through the night— a night that was 
continuous rivilight day in that northern 
post— we labored, exhorting all the gods of 
things electric to break through the silence 
and bring us hope. 

They carried me to the radio room, that 
I might be forced to believe that all was 
being done that could be done. My own 
knowledge of radio was brought into play 
—and it was not little, for my brother and 
I had made special study of the subject. 

Two long distance sets were in constant 
readiness in that little double-walled com- 
partment. One and then the other, alternat- 
ing, were brought into play. The three ex- 
perts and myself took watch and watch at 
each set, that the personal factor might be 
eliminated and ever)' chance made more 


Of) 

secure. By midnight we still had caught no 
w'ord from out the crvstal air. 

In that high latitude there was static, yes 
-it snapped and crashed and roared during 
the hours when we had kept continual 
touch, during the thirty-four hours when 
reports had steadily come in from the ever 
distancing ship. Static was expected, and 
our instruments were prepared for its elimi- 
nation as far as possible. 

I could comprehend now, with a mind 
beginning to feel the bitterness of our situ- 
ation, why those who had planned this ex- 
pedition from the very beginning had so 
carefully chosen the radio men accompany- 
ing the Rappahannock from its hangar in 
far-off Germany. 

I could see now why John Cirimes. pro- 
fessor of electricity of the Boston School of 
Technology, and his as.sociate from the Edi- 
son Laboratories, Dr. Lawrence Hemphill, 
had been mysteriously added to our partv 
before we set sail first, across tlie Russias 
and Siberia for the island of Aluakat in tlie 
Aleutians. The former was to join the air- 
ship’s crew, the latter to remain at Aluakat. 
All had been carefully planned. 

Electricity! 

A strange, an incomprehensible force— in 
and of the earth, in and of interplanetary 
space, in and of the very universe! Elw- 
tricity— call it magnetism, if you will, call it 
gravity or whatever else it may be— holding 
the very stars in their places, gripping the 
earth within its ninety-jnillion-mile- orbit 
about the sun, yet withhoi.ling the eartli 
from the sun; staying the curious moon only 
two hundred and forty thousand miles from 
the earth itself; fastening each planet in our 
vast solar svstem in its station; holding the 
immea.surable cosmos to the fixed scheme of 
its tireless will. 

Electricity— I do not say this in jest— 
which, while thus gripping the univer.se, 
will ^l.so imbue the limbs of a dead Trog 
with the spasmodic semblance of life! It 
grips, it fascinates, it destroys life, cures 
life’s ills, and it gives life. Is there any who 
can say that it is not life itself? 

The earth itself a great magnet! 

Did you know that half the navigation 
troubles of a ship at sea are due to this ter- 
restrial magnetism? Did you know that even 
the direction in which the keel of a vessel 
is laid on the ways will ever after have its / 
effect upon the navigation of that ship in its 
life at sea? 
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Lines of magnetic force run generally 
north and south upon or within this eiirth 
of ours, converging at the so-called mag- 
netic poles, which only approximate the 
true poles— the ends of the axis on which 
the earth revolves. Did you know that if 
that ship’s keel be so laid that her bow 
points north, then ever after will the bow 
of that ship be imbued with north magne- 
tism, and the ship’s compass ever after will 
be affected by such innate magnetism, and 
will have to he compensated therefor? 

It is strange— it is true. It may be— can we 
deny it who only see electricity’s effect, and 
not its reason or its ultimate conception?— 
it may be life, the vital force itself. 

Ah, I can see many things now that I did 
not see then in that eerie chamber housing 
our radio on Aluakat Island! Many, many 
things, strange, fascinating, and— yes, hor- 
rible! From the point of view of normal 
things, as we see them and feel them and 
understand them- horrible! My brother- 

THE extent of our knowledge and 
X our powers, we fought. Dr. Hemphill, 
the three radio experts, and I— we fought 
for a word from space. 

A week pas.sed, and we had none. 

The Rappahannock herself carried three 
radio sets— two identjcal with our own pair, 
and a small auxiliary outfit for short dis 
tance work, to be used in conjunction with 
the little portables when once the great air- 
ship should have settled to the level fields 
of polar ice, and ground ob.servation would 
be the order of the day. Was it conceivable 
that both of the two main sets she carried 
should “go out” at the same time? To us- 
tlien— it was not. 

Why, then, no reply? Why. then, no 
report? 

By code we radioed San Francisco. The 
secret message of disaster was relayed on' to 
Wa.shington. In thirty-six hours we had a 
reply: 

“Wait.” 

We waited— and labored in vain. 

Another month passed, and another, and 
another— six, with winter again in Aluakat. 

The expedition of the Rappahannock had 
been planned and preparea in secret. The 
government dared not tell the public what 
had happened. Relief must also be sent in 
secret. 

In the spring of 1921 the steamer re- 
turned to Aluakat. It brought supplies. 


sealed orders, two crated planes, and men 
to fly. 

A year had passed since the Rappahan- 
nock had vanished into the northern blue— 
a year of dying hope and increasing dread. 

I was to be in charge of the relief— or, 
rather, of the search. 

The steamer took us at once to Nome. 
■Ynotlier month passed; and when news 
came that the ice had broken farther north, 
we sailed again. We went through Bering 
Strait, past Caoe Lisburne, Icy Cape, and 
Point Barrow. Beyond this, .sailing eastward, 
we came upon a tinv harbor, south of which 
stretched ;» level tundra land. 

We landed, as.sembled the planes, and 
sailed in these over the Arctic Ocean, steer- 
ing to the north and west, planning to cut 
the one hundred and seventieth meridan 
and to follow it as near the pole as possible. 
There it was that we reckoned the Rappa- 
hannock— what might be left of it. after the 
bli/./.;uds of polar winter— would be found. 

Ill 

117 *^ SAII.ED low, seeming to skim the 
VV ice. We discovered level fields ol 
blinding ice; and after about lour hours’ 
steady flight to the northwestward, wc 
landed. VV'e built a lint of oiled .silk banked 
with blocks of snow, as a temporary base, 
and stored in it part of our supplies. 

Of the eight men in our party, two 
staved at the base to care for the planes 
The other six divided into groups of two. 
and, carrying condensed food and com- 
passes. scattered north, east, and west ol 
the hut on search— one week. We returned 
with shaking heads. 

We took to the air again and flew north- 
ward about the same distance— four hours’ 
drive through clear, marrow-chilling polar 
skv. ^Ve discovered a landing level again; 
built another hut; .searched to north, to 
west, and to east again— another week. In 
vain! 

We would have gone on toward the 
north, but for our meager supplies— in par- 
ticular, the .shortage of fuel for the planes. 
We took again to the latter, sailed south in 
great horizontal loops, ever staring down 
upon the glaring fields of white-staring 
until, in the frigidity of the arctic air, our 
very eyeballs glazed with frost. 

We left "a message in the second hut 
before we left it, as already we had left 
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one in the Krsl. We would return, we said. 
Any survivors— for the Rappahannock had 
carried food sufficient for several months— 
must follow south, directly south. V\’e would 
come again and would endeavor to aid 
them. 

Turning hack, we sailed about a hundred 
miles south of our first hut. Constantly, of 
course, we were on the lookout for the 
wreck of the Rappahannock, or for anv 
traces of it that might remain. VVe took 
it for granted that the airship had been 
wrecked. Of that other and more horrible 
thing we then had no hint. 

Tlie imagination of man, inherited 
through the ages, has no conception of 
possibilities that former man, throughout 
those ages, has not experienced. The Rap- 
pahannock must have been wrecked. W'hat 
else? Her gas might have failed for .some 
reason. She might have landed, and no 
lives lost; but now, after the winter, she 
would no doubt be a wreck. 

We landed— and it must be our last ven- 
ture on the ice, for our fuel was precariously 
low. We built the usual hut. We searched to 
the west and to the east— the south we would 
follow until we saw the open sea. 

And then it was that Sergeant Harrow 
and 1 came ujwn the message. 

It was a dark spot on the white of the 
tumbled pack. I remember that the ser- 
geant’s sudden grip on my arm startled me, 
thrilled me with quick fear. Why fear, I 
cannot say; yet such, or premonition, it 
was. 

I turned and followed his tremblingly 
raised directing arm. 

“There’s something!” The fear gripped 
colder. “A— a body?” 

We stumbled to it over the glaring white, 
and stared for a moment before touching it. 

It was not a body. It appeared to have 
been a cylinder of some sort. I can recall 
the trivial comparison that flashed through 
my mind as I gazed upon it, lying lonely 
and blackish brown upon the hard-packed 
snow. It was the size of the two-and-a-half- 
pound coffee tins heaped Irehind the cook 
shack back there on Aluakat; but it had been 
flattened, as if by a heavy blow. 

Sergeant Harrow suddenly bent and 
picked it up. He held it toward me foi 
closer inspection. I took it— then glanced 
up in quick wonder as I heard the sergeant 
suddenly grunt. He was holding his fur- 
gloved hands out before him, staring. 


His palms were smutted with black. 

1 took my own left hand from the thing. 
■Vly palm, also, was blackened. 1 stared into 
the de.solate white waste that stretched 
about us on all sides. The sergeant caught 
my thought. 

“No, no— that’s all! There’s nothing el.se.” 

I remember the quick white puffs from 
his lips, betraying his excitement. I dropped 
my eyes to the thing I held, and rubbed it 
with my gloved thumb. 

“Charred! It’s charred!” Harrow nodded 
without reply. “It’s charred— burned— ” 

He nodded again, his eyes wider. 

“Rubber?” he muttered, as in questioning 
conjecture. 

I raised the thing to my nose. What odor 
there might once have l>een had long since 
gone. 

Our minds cleared suddenly. V\'e exam- 
ined it. 

We tapped it. and it gave forth a hollow 
sound. Cutting the charred surface, we dis- 
covered that it was indeed covered with 
hard rubber. In one unburned space of 
about half an inch square there was a slight- 
Iv raised rib. Both of us had dallied with 
things electric. The rib gave to both the 
same thought, simultaneously ejaculated. 

“Like storage battery separators!” 

We cut deeper. The outer surfac'e peeled 
away in hard and brittle scales, like slate. 
Beneath it was another surface of hard 
rubber, unquestionably showing the ribbed 
surface of the hard rubber separators used 
between the lead plates of the type of 
storage battery carried on the Rappahan- 
nock. Our eyes met again. 

We cut deeper, and the knife blade 
scratched on metal. Haste, then, and bright 
tinned surface gleamed through the black. 
Five minutes more, and we had the entire 
tin cleaned. Smashed almost flat it was, 
indeed, but undoubtedly one of the coffee 
cans which sailed with the Rappahannock 
on the 6th of .May, 1920, more than a 
vear before. 

The ship cxmld carry such c'orhparative 
luxuries as coffee. Two weeks’ of cruising 
about the pole with six months’ full supply 
meant nothing to its seven-hundred-foot 
length, its millions of cubic feet of lifting 
helium gas. Here was one of the tins, care- 
fully covered with hard rubber plates 
welded into an air-tight, waterproof casing. 
It was battered out of shape, and the outer 
surface of the rubber was— charred! 
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A gain I stared about me. Again Ser- 
. geant Harrow shook his head, his black 
eyes looking wonderingly into mine. 

“Nothing — nothing else, lieutenant. 
Nothing— only this!” He paused for a mo- 
ment, with a quick intake of breath. “And 
—and it’s—” 

Something in his voice brought my eves 
to his again. 

“It’s what?” 

His eyes dropped to the palms of his 
gloves. 

“It’s charred!" 

“Yes,” I repeated dully. “Charred the 
rubber is— burned. Why?” 

“God knows, sir,” he cried huskily. “It’s 
charred, but there’s no other wreckage 
about us here. The nibber was burned, but 
nothing else about. It’s sma.shed— ” 

“As if it had fallen from—” 

“From a great height, lieutenant; but” 
—he waved his furred arm about us— “but 
where are the burned parts of the rest 
of ’em, sir? If the Rappahannock caught 
fire—” 

“Helium gas won’t burn, Harrow.” 
“Gasoline, then. If it caught fire— alum- 
inum won’t burn, the engines won’t bum, 
and bo—” 

He stopped suddenly, and dropped his 
eyes. I knew his thought then, too. Ser- 
geant Harrow and I were too old friends 
in the service to mince matters, even in 
such a case as this. I shook my head. My 
brother, with the Rappahannock, had been 
gone a year. 

"You were going to say that bones don’t 
burn, Jim!” 

His eyes burned steadily on mine. 

“And yet the covering of that can was 
burned, and there’s nothing else about.” 

“I’ll open it!” I cried. 

The tin was soft to the steel of my 
sheath knife, and I cut a flap in its side. I 
tore off one glove, regardless of the biting 
frost in the air, and tugged at the grayish 
white stuff within. It came out in fibrous 
chunks. 

“Asbestos! They had spare stuff for the 
engines!” 

I looked up at Harrow, and met the ques- 
tion in his eye. 

“If it’s asbestos, then it was put in here 
to protect what’s beneath it from heat. It 
was deliberately packed so, as a protection 
from heat— in this frozen world. Did they— 
what did they— know?” 


“Pull it out, old man— pull it out!” 

I did. Beneath what must have Ireen, be- 
fore the can was flattened in its fall, three 
inches of solid asbestos packing, I finally 
came upon an inch-thick, half-foot-long 
black cylinder, of the same hard rubber that 
had been about the container itself. 

“It’s a message! A message from—” 

I could feel the sergeant’s warm breath 
on my cheek. A message! -My brother! 

The rubber was tougher than that which 
had protected the main receptacle, but 1 
cut it through and tore it apart. Within it 
was a tightly rolled cylinder of paper. There 
was handwriting on the outside of this- 
and with a sinking sensation, and yet one 
also of jubilance and pride, I recognized 
it. For a moment, then, the frost-white scene 
was black. 

“From them, man? From them?” 

“My brother’s handwriting,” I said. 

Reverentlv I opened that message from 
an unknown space. Within the first wrap- 
ping was a note, addressed to me. I read it 
aloud : 

“Dear Ste\e: 

"I cannot see the paper now, nor my pencil, 
so must be brief. Our situation is awful- read 
and see, but do not let the government make 
another trial like this. See that the families of 
those who sailed with us are cared for— the gov- 
ernment owes us that; but do not try to help us. 
We are done. My lo\ e to all. 

“I must hurry and seal this as best I can. I 
pray it will be found before another similar 
attempt is made. Good-by, Steve. 

“Bill.” 

The sergeant and I looked into each 
other’s eyes. Then I, whose heart was 
pounding savagely, stared up into the empty 
blue of the polar sky. 

“There’s something else,” 1 said, and my 
voice seemed far away. “Something else— 
a date.” 

“A date?” 

I nodded, and showed him. Terror leaped 
into his eyes. He bent down, threw up one 
arm, and from beneath it peered, as I had, 
at the empty blue vault above. 

The Rappahannock had been gone for 
more than a year; yet the date on the mes' 
sage my brother had sent was July 7 of 
the present year— and today was but the 
12th. It had been penciled but five days 
before. It had been dropped— yet the vault 
above was empty, clear. 
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And tilt'll we rciid vvliat is reprinted in 
the following chapters. 

IV 

0(! of the United Staten Rigitl Dirif’ilde 
Aircraft Rappahannock. Scientific Ex- 
ploration Expedition in the Northern Polar 
Rep.ian.'i, 1920-1921, as condensed by Cap- 
tain William R. Sheldon, Aviation Service, 
United States Navy, commanding. 

■More than a year has now elapsed since 
we sailctl from the island of Aluakat, on 
Mav 6. 1920. In that year many strange 
and inc\plical)lc things have occurred, many 
incidents of almost nnimaginahle horror 
have taken place. In that vear we have tried 
with all the inventive genius within our 
power to communicate with the world that 
we know. 

During the first weeks, this effort was 
actuated mainly by the desire for rescue, 
we being but human beings whom fate had 
imbued with the love of kind and the los e 
of life. During the last seven months, still 
remaining human beings of a sort, assuredly 
vet holding to that love of kind and that 
lo\'e of life as once we knew it, our en- 
deavor to send a message found its motive 
in another and now even stronger desire- 
to give warning. 

Both types of message have been written 
and dispatched, but as we could see with 
our own eyes, they have failed to reach 
even the first post in the direction of their 
hoped-for destination. That failure has 
served to double our mental agony. We are 
in constant fear that others will follow us 
toward whatever horrible destiny fate has 
directed our own way. We have tasted of 
that destiny— or, at least, of the pathway 
leading to whatever it ultimately may be, 
and we shudder for those others who still 
are, as once we were, normal men. 

This message, I cannot help but believe, 
will be our last. God grant that it may reach 
mankind before other men make such an at- 
tempt as this! , 

VVe sailed, as I have said, on .Slav 6, 
1920, secretly, in this great aircraft taken 
secretly, too, from Germany in the davs 
following the world war. We were thirty- 
four men in all. We had been thirty-five 
had not my brother, who would have been 
my second in command, met with a mishap 
in which 1 now know that fate was kind 
to him. 


W'e carried sufficient fuel to carry us half 
way alxiut the earth— double the amount we 
reckoned necessary to meet all the hazards 
of such a journey. W'e had food in plenty- 
sufficient to carry us through the following 
winter, did some accident bring us to earth 
and catch us ine.Ktricably in the polar ice. 
We carried duplicate sets of all modern 
instruments pertaining to aerial navigation. 
V\'e carried duplicate .sets of radio, duplicate 
parts of the more delicate appurtenances to 
our engines. 

The personnel of the crew, too, was in 
duplicate. There were two men skilled in 
each of the crafts and sciences pertaining to 
the work of driving and navigating the ship, 
and to the gathering of such data as might 
be of scientific interest. In a word, our 
dirigible constituted a little world of the air, 
as does a ship a little world on the sea. We 
planne<l to be gone from Aluakat one 
month, but we were readv and equipped 
il that one were prolonged to six, or even 
to a possible eight. 

As the first hours speil by. ue were jubi- 
lant. .■Vll .was going superlatively well. We 
would be the first men to navigate to the 
north pole through the unknown air! 

Hour after hour we rushed on, following 
the one hunefied and seventieth meridian 
straight for the true north. Instruments indi- 
cated each hour the passage of sixtv nau- 
tical miles. The mathematics of our naviga- 
tion agreed; each hour one full degree far- 
ther north. Our elation increased— we would 
be the first airmen at the pole! 

In radio code we and .■Muakat were in 
con.stant touch. The staff there— including 
my brother— .sent us continual congratula- 
tions. I knew the bitterness that must be in 
his heart because he was not with us. and 
I wa's .sorry for him— sorrv! 

A full day passed— still on we sped, hour 
after hour. Excitement was pounding within 
me. It was vibrant in the entire ship. Bv 
ten o’clock that night— it scarce can be called 
night— we would be there, hovering over the 
apex of the earth— the first men to reach it, 
and to view it, from ihe air! 

fhe following is an extract from the ship’s 
log, as entered by Lieutenant Harper, dur- 
ing the six to eight o’clock dog watch. May 
7, 1920: 

7.32— Ship's compass swinging wildlv. Noti- 
fied captain, navigator, and Professor Grimes. 
Tlw former two went to observation bridge for 
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hearings and allitndes ol what stars could dimly 
l)c seen. The professor came to tlie steering 
room to observe the compass. 

7.38— Na\igator phoned down from the ob- 
servation platform, requesting check of topside 
compass and steering compass. I gave a\erage 
direction of still violently swinging compass 
I'ard, and navigator directed by what a\erage 
course we should hold. 

7:56— Weather calm, ship riding smot>thly 
and on level keel, yet compass card trembles 
\ iolentlv, at times bobbing up and down spas- 
modically in a vertical plane. Captain, navigator, 
and Profe,ssor Grim('s making tests in steering 
room. .Ml else going well. Have notified radio 
room to be ready to send out eight o’clock re- 
|iort to Alnakat. 

A S YOU can see, at four minutes to eight 
on the second day of our trip we were 
ready to send the thirty-fifth report that all 
was going well. It was destined never to be 
dispatched. 

When Lieutenant Harper first sent word 
to me that the steering compass was behav- 
ing strangely, I proceeded with Lieutenant 
Parke to the observation bridge at the for- 
ward end of the narrow nmning platform 
atop the great cigar-shaped gas bag of our 
dirigible. We had expected peculiar elec- 
trical phenomena in this region, and were 
neither greatly surprised nor unduly ex- 
cited. 

Professor Grimes proceeded to the steer- 
ing room for observation, as you have noted. 
On the observation bridge Lieutenant Parke 
and I took the usual altitudes and azimuths 
of stars, and computed what average course 
the wheelsman was to follow, phoning down 
orders to that effect. There was a slight 
difficultv reaching Lieutenant Harper by 
phone, but of this we thought nothing at the 
time. 

Following this we proceeded, through the 
electric-lighted interior passage within the 
balloon itself, to the steering room. I recall 
well that the lights burned yellowly, and not 
with their accustomed brilliance; but of this, 
;ilso, we made no remark. 

We arrived and found the professor jot- 
ting down notes regarding the action of the 
compass, and testing other electric appa- 
ratus near by. We held a short consultation, 
and agreed that the erratic behavior of the 
compass was to be expected in this latitude. 
We attributed the bobbing of the compass 
card in its bowl of alcohol and water to 
the passage of a terrestrial magnetic e 


impulse more powerful than we had yet 
experienced. 

Even as we watched, however, its agita- 
tion became still more spasmorlic and vio- 
lent. The ship maintained an even keel, yet 
the card to which the compass magnets are 
attachetl might have been suspenderl in air 
rather than in the liquid that normally gave 
it stability. This, however, gave no reason 
for apprehension: and when Lieutenant 
Harper a.sked permission to send the eight 
o’clock position report to Alnakat. I read 
his message and nodded. 

“The thirtv-fifth.” I remenihet reniaiking. 
"Good!” 

He went to the phone and .signaled toi 
the radio room. Parke, the professor, and 
myself bent again over the compass. It was 
then that 1 heard Harper call to one of his 
watch : 

“Take this to the radio room. Send at 
once. After getting O.K. on it. tell |enkins 
to come to the bridge.” 

1 turned about, fenkins was one ol the 
rejrair electricians. 

“Something gone ^^•rong. Harjrcr?” 

He nodded— vet rather casually. 

“Phone, sir. Have a man on it at once.” 
He stepped np to me and saluted. “Eight 
o’clock, sir. All departments reported se- 
cure—” 

And in the midst ol this u.snal eight 
o’clock report to the commanding officer 
of the ship, he snddenlv stojrped. his eves 
flitting to the compass. 

“Xyiiat’s the matter?” I demanded in won- 
der. 

“The light in the binnacle’s gone out, 
captain.” 

He pointed. The binnacle hood had been 
replaced over the compass bowl only a 
moment before, and the tiny globe had shed 
its light over the compass card. The steers- 
man was peering down upon it, his brows 
wrinkled perplexedly. He glanced up as 1 
stepped to his side. 

“It’s stopped jiggling, sir.” 

Somewhat relieved, I nodded to Hai-per. 

“Get Jenkins after it, too.” I turned to the 
professor. “The wave has passed, eh, and 
the compass settled again?” 

He also looked intently at it. 

“It has, captain. It is quiet— quiet— very 
quiet!” 

Something in his voice aroused my curi- 
osity. I peered over his shoulder at it again. 
His next words were spoken in a low tone. 
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■‘Report trom engineer, sir. All engines 
stopped— stopped, captain!” 

“Stopped?” 

He peered into my face, seeming utterly 
oblivious of the others. He stepped closer 
and put out one hand, as if to grasp my 
arm. He snapped his fingers. 

“Like that, captain! All at once all six of 
'em just died down— and we can’t get ’em 
started again!" 

“All six engines?" 

I cocked up my head once more. That 
was it— the sound of them was missing! 

“Not all?’' 

“All six, sir— like that!” 

I whipped about to Harper. 

“Record time, position, elevation. Get a 
bearing below, and check our drift.” 

I started for the door— and a man 
crashed into me. Staggering back from the 
impact, I saw that it was the messenger 
whom the officer of the deck had sent to 


had moved into the 
Northern blue . . . since then her fate was 
shrouded in tragic silence. . . . 


“Very quiet, captain— almost as if it hail 
gone dead!” ’■ 

I raised my head, listening. Some .sound 
—some lack of sound— sometliing different. 
One becomes used to a ship’s hum of life. 
I shook myself and peered again at the 
compass. 

“Dead?” 

The card was quiet in its bowl. I found 
myself chuckling at the professor’s voice. 

"If it stays as dead as that, we’ll have 
no more trouble with—” 

I stopped short again, and stiffened, erect, 
listening. Something— what? 

It was then that a mechanic burst into 
the steering room, his face rather white. 

“Captain here?” He saw me, and with a 
quick gasp, as of relief, saluted and cried: 
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the radio room. He went red, then white. 

"Excuse me, sir, I— captain, Barlow can’t 
get Aluakatl Can’t get even a spark out 
of his apparatus, sir— not a spark. He told 
me to report to you, sir.” 

V 


E XTRACT from the Rappahannock’s 
log, mid watch. May 8, 1920; 

All electric apparatus on board ship useless. 
All storage batteries dead. Magnet generators, 
part of cruising engines, will not give spark 
when motors are jacked over by hand. Captain, 
Professor Grimes, and all experts in electricity, 
working without cessation. No success at time 
of writing, 3.45. 

Weather clear, zero wind, compartments very 
cold, as engine exhaust heating is gone, and 
electric radiators useless. Ship drifting at rate 
of approximately one-half mile per hour in 
northerly direction. At time of breakdown ship 
was holding cruising elevation of two thousand 
feet. This has increased to three thousand four 
hundred in the last eight hours— 


In brief, this covered our situation. Elec- 
tricity was vital to the ship, and it had 
failed in every method of generation. Spare 
storage batteries, filled with new solution, 
failed. A magneto generator, spare for the 
engines, was geared up and a hand crank 
devised. It also failed to generate a spark. 
This was a last test, almost a last resort. 

Yet, even under such disappointment, 
there was no general sense of apprehension 
over the ship. Temporarily, our means of 
developing electric power had failed— just 
that and nothing more. 

In a consultation of our experts. Professor 
Grimes declared that the situation must be 
caused by our passage through some terres- 
trial magnetic wave peculiar to the hitherto 
unexplored altitudes in the polar regions. 
Either that, or some such wave was even 
now passing through the atmosphere about 
us. He cited the aurora borealis as a well 
known electrical phenomenon of the polar 
regions that seems to come and go almost 
with direction or will. 

He waved his hand in conclusion. 


“A passing obstacle,” he declared. “An 
hour more, perhaps a day, a week— and all 
will be well again. ’ 

I recall Lieutenant Parke staring soberly 
through the closed port, moistening his lips 
and nodding. 


“A week—” 

Yet, as I say, we felt that the thing would 
pass. In general, we saw no cause for fear. 

The cold was intense, of course, and we 
had risen some fourteen hundred feet in 
altitude without known cause but neither 
of these two developments merited special 
remark then. I set them down here for rea- 
sons that will be appreciated later. 

Our slight drift to the northward, too, 
gave little cause for comment. When the 
engines failed, we were proceeding at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour. The atmosphere 
was absolutely motionless, and a certain 
residuum of our momentum would account 
for the forward drift. 

Despite failure thus far, we continued our 
efforts. Above all, we desired to communi- 
cate with Aluakat. This was not disaster, 
and we wished the minds of those left be- 
hind to be at peace. 

E xtract from ship’s log, afternoon 
watch. May 15, 1920: 

Ship at rest at an altitude of 14,627 feel. 
Approximate po.sition, 169 west longitude, 96 
north latitude, indicating a drift to south and 
east of position where engine.s failed, and a rise 
in altitude of 12,627 feet. Electrical experts 
working in shifts to generate current. Cold not 
so intense. Atmosphere quiet— zero wind. Crew 
cheerful. Plenty of food. General spirit of 
optimism. 

A week since the last extract, you see, 
and still we had courage and hope. 

One reason for this lay, I think, in the fact 
that the men chosen from the hardy group 
that fetched the Rappahannock across the 
northern barrens of the .Asiatic continent be- 
fore we made our first landing in Aluakat 
were themselves the very hardiest. All 
fetched to that hidden Aleutian harborage 
were as superlatively qualified physically for 
such an undertaking as were they superla- 
tively mentally equipped; and for the polar 
cruise itself we chose the best of them all. 

Strong blood and clear thinking ever 
beget the ability to endure those hardships 
that are far worse than mere physical ones- 
hardships of the spirit. We were, to a man, 
not only hopeful but confident— and filled, 
too, with the zest of adventure in the un- 
known. 

Professor Grimes, of us all, might have 
been called a slight man. In age he led the 
oldest of us by Uventy years. He was thin 
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to the point of meagerness. He was gray. 
Vet, give him a mental task to perform, 
and the driving force of his gigantic will 
was backed by a body that seemed not to 
know fatigue. During the first two days of 
our plight he did not sleep for forty-eight 
hours. He superintended every technical job 
and continually suggested new ones. 

Lieutenant Parke, my mate and navigator, 
was the professor’s physical opposite. Top- 
ping my own lean six feet by two full 
inches, he was pink-skinned, torsoed like a 
bull, eyed like a hawk, nosed like a Roman 
emperor. During the war he had downed 
eight German planes in single-handed duels 
of the air, and he had invented a stabilizing 
device for heavier-than-air machines that 
meant a new era in aerial navigation; yet 
he could not stand continuous effort as could 
Professor Grimes. 

I mention only these two at this moment. 
I might add two others who have been 
with me almost to the last. 

One was Barlow, the chief radio elec- 
trician, who had been on watch when first 
we failed to signal Aluakat. He was a heavy- 
.set man with black eyes deep under low- 
drawn and still blacker Brows, swarthy to 
the point of a desert dweller, wide-jawed as 
a prize fighter. He was keen for experiment, 
sure in analysis of things pertaining to his 
craft, steady, ;mexcitable. indomitable— and, 
perhaps strangely, as kind and as true as a 
Lincoln. 

The other was Lec-lerc, photographer of 
the expedition. Again an opposite— rat-like, 
hunch-shouldered, with dull hair the color 
of a rat, and thin yellow face. His slightlv 
bulbous washed blue eyes seemed ever on 
the watch, yet ever unseeing, ffe always 
wore stained clothing, and he had stained 
finger nails which, when not in his dark 
room or aiming a camera, he constantlv 
chewed. 

Leclerc was enthusiastic, as an artist 
should be, and cynical of all things but his 
craft. He supported a crippled father, a 
present wife, a divorced wife, and her three 
children, by the earnings of his camera. A 
mean man, by all appearances— yet we loved 
him, for beneath the cnist was something 
else. 

“I am seek of doing nozzing on tees 
sheep, captain,” he said to me the first day. 
“Put me to work!” 

These are but examples of our human 
material. As the logsavs, there was no doubt 


about it— “general spirit of optimism.” But 
one thing gave us cause for serious appre- 
hension— our steadily increasing altitude. 

A GCORDING to the manufacturers, the 
Z 397, loaded to capacity, as it hail 
been when we left Aluakat, could reach a 
maximum elevation above .sea level ot 
twelve thousand feet. On this, the eighth 
day, we had nearly three thousand feet 
above this maximum, and still were slowly 
rising. This, any more than the disturbance 
of our electric plants, we could not under- 
stand. 

The indefatigable professor suggested 
that it might be caused by currents of air 
slowly circulating about the poles— the axis 
of the earth— and lifting us with them. 

Parke’s eagle nose lifted. He objected, 
on the ground that we had made but little 
horizontal drift— perhaps, in all, twebe 
miles. 

The professor returned that these cur- 
rents might simply exercise a vertical force 
upon our cigar-shaped balloon, or that our 
elevating rudders might act like the 
stretched wings of a condor, so that, still 
hovering over approximately the same spot 
on the surface of the earth below, we were 
gradually lifted to greater heights. 

We nodded vaguely at this, 1 know. The 
essential thing was to get the engines going; 
then we might descend as we willed. 


E 


XTRACT from Rappahann<K-k’s log. 
June 1, 1920; 


Ship at an altitude of 26,800 feet- still rising. 
Position, determined by star sight, approxi- 
mately as of 8 P.M. of May 7, 1920. Daih 
attempts to bring electrical equipment to func- 
tion still unsuccessful. Food is plenty. Water on 
diminishing rations. Helpful spirit among per- 
sonnel, but hope of proceeding to the pole rajr- 
idlv going. 

Ter.se comments, the.se, hut pointed in 
their brevity. 

Some of us still clung to hope, but it was 
to 'a dim hope, and a fast vanishing one. 

Three, weeks pa.ssed, and our situatioi. 
was at last openly admitted to be precari 
ous. Whatever was the phenomenon that 
had rendered useless all electric apparatus 
on board the ship, it had not passed, as 
Professor Grimes declared it must, and as 
we all thought it would. We were helpless. 
We were sailors of the air marooned at a 
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high altitude, beyond all present aid from 
mankind on the earth below. 

Does this sound incredible to your ears, 
knowing how easy it is for a balloonist to 
reach the ground beneath? As easy, surely, 
as for plummet to fall when cast from on 
high! 

We had worked hard. We had put all the 
mental genius at our command to the task— 
and further attempt in one direction, at 
least, we dared not hazard. 

At the end of the second week we began 
to east about, not so much now to resusci- 
tate our dormant motive power, as to reach 
the dim white .surface beneath us that we 
knew to be the earth. To this end we 
opened the valves and emptied six of the 
thirty separate balloon compartments of 
their contents— the precious lifting element, 
the helium gas. 

Our altitude at this time was somewhat 
over twenty thousand feet, and under nor- 
mal c'onditions we should have dropped 
(|uickly to the ten-thousand-foot level and 
then sunk slowly to the surface of the earth. 
We did, however, no such thing. If anything 
occurred, it was the opposite. We continued 
slowly to rise. 

Our instruments showed the atmosphere 
at this level to lie highly rarefied, and far 
less dense than that of the twelve-thousand- 
foot level— the maximum elevation to which 
the ship, according to its designers’ theory, 
could reach with all its gas compartments 
inflated, and with its storage spaces, living 
(juarters, and fuel tanks loaded to maximum 
carrying capacity. With one-fifth of the lift- 
ing element relea.sed, and still under practi- 
cally maximum load, we continued to 
ascend. 

The suggestion that we should open more 
helium compartments we dared not adopt. 
We had released too much gas as it was, 
declared Professor Grimes. 

We had given up the theory of sustaining 
air currents. There was .something, the pro- 
fessor stoutly held, in the magnetic prop- 
erties of the atmosphere, that was prevent- 
ing descent, as it had already neutralized 
our electric generation. We all hoped, he 
repeated, that this condition was but tem- 
porary. 

“Suppose we release more helium,” he 
cried, waving one thin hand, as he rumpled 
his scanty gray locks with the other. “Sup- 
pose we release more of the gas which un- 
der normal conditions keeps us in the air. 


Then suppose this strange condition ceases. 
What then?” 

Lieutenant Parke’s gray eyes glittered. He 
projected one fur-mitted hand, the thumb 
stiffl\' iM)inted down. 

“The ice,” he said. 

The professor nodded with almost savage 
certainty. 

“W’e would tall like a rock!” 

V\’e dared uot risk further release of 
helium— dared not while there was the 
slightest gleam of hope remaining. If we 
had— ah. perhaps the swift downward rush 
and the final (juick death leaping up with 
the earth below us had been better! But 
of that, who then could know? Besides, as 
I have said, we still retained hope, were it 
ever so slight. 

We gave up the idea of sinking earth- 
ward. and renewed our attempts to generate 
electricity, that we might go forward. .Still 
in vain! 

Food was plentiful; and despite the chill 
in this highly rarefied polar atmosphere, we 
developed no cases of frostbite. We found 
furs a necessity, yes; but when toiling with 
our instruments and machinery, no harm 
came to bare hands. And we discovered 
more and more that we needed but little 
food to retain our bodily strength, to main 
tain our bodily heat at normal. 

Something high - spirited,, too, there 
seemed to be in the quality of the air we 
breathed. We were alert, almost intensely 
so, in mind and body. We did not tire easily. 
We slept but little, yet awoke mightily re- 
freshed. 

At the time we attributed this condition 
to the effect of our situation— I mean not 
the physical one, but the mental— upon our 
nervous systems. Now, of course, we know 
differently— or think we know differently. I 
believe, indeed, that had we then known 
what speedilv was to develop, even the most 
iron-willed of our marooned group would 
have nished for the valves and emptied out 
the last vestige of helium, or, that failing, 
would have cast himself over the side. 

VI 

E .XTRACT from log of the Rappahan- 
nock, October 6, 1920, forenoon watch, 
as entered by Lieutenant Harper: 

Conditions as before. Still slowly rising— alti- 
tude 59,500 feet, approximately. At 10.40 Das is, 
ship’s cook, second class, reported to me that 
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some one was playing tricks on him. When 
questioned, his replies were sague. His fear 
undoubtedly was not. He declared that if such 
action on part of his mates was continued he 
would jump off the ship. 

I reported at once to the captain. Davis 
promised to go to him before taking such final 
action, and all hands declared they played no 
tricks. We wonder if this is a sign of coming 
mental deterioration. Davis still insists that his 
shipmates had been hoaxing him. 

Five months have passed since we started 
from Aluakat, happy and enthusiastic and 
confident of speedy success. Five months! 
And before us, perhaps God only knows— an 
eternity. 

We are practically motionless up here as 
far as horizontal progress is concerned; but 
we rise steadily, as if our ship is slowly 
being pushed upward by some persistent 
and pitiless satanic spirit. As I put down 
these notes, the Rappahannock is Iving on 
an even keel, without sense of motion, at 
the undreamed altitude of sixty thousand 
feet above the surface of the earth— or nearly 
twelve miles! 

F RO.M this point on, my comments upon 
extracts from the log are taken verbatim 
from my private diarv written the same day 
or that following. My purpose in sending 
this message to men on earth being two- 
fold-simple relation of our ^ituation, and 
also a warning against any similar attempt to 
reach the pole through the higher altitudes— 
I believe this method of procedure will have 
the stronger deterrent effect that I with all 
my heart desire. 

It was at this date, too, that the real 
horror of our predicament began rapidly to 
develop. 

T welve miles— and so alone, so utterly 
beyond all belp or remedy! In the last 
two months we have not seen the earth. 
The white fields below us have merged 
into nothingness with the dim horizon itself, 
and we are but the insignificant center of 
a vast pale blue sphere. 

The sun is daily showing its pale disk 
lower and lower, and it is only by sight of 
it, and of the paler stars above us, that we 
know that our keel is still held earthward 
by whatever residual force of gravity is yet 
acting upon it. The sun and the few stars 
seem nearer to us than the earth itself. We 
sometimes start at discovering ourselves 


staring, almost in mental'vacuum, out upon 
them. 

The moon, nearest of all other cosmic 
bodies to the earth we once knew, is our 
greatest friend. We know every cratered 
lineament of Luna’s face as we never knew 
it before. Sight of her rising to the south 
and east— we know it must be south and 
east, though our compasses are as worthless 
as on that first day months ago— is all, 1 
imagine, that keeps us sane, paradoxical 
though it may seem. 

By day we are the tiny center of a vast 
sphere, stretching into pale blue infinities of 
space up, down, to right, to left, to the 
front, to the rear. The Rappahannock is 
alone in this space, and we, her crew, are 
marooned with her. 

There is no wind. There is but little 
atmosphere at all at this height. 

By all accepted ideas, we should long 
ago have been dead from lack of oxygen, 
we should have been frozen stiff with cold. 
Long since, too, should we have died in 
•torment from lack of water; yet, strangely, 
we live. Not only do we live, but we still 
retain our strength and bodily comfort. 

For a month now no water has passed my 
lips; yet today, physically, I feel nO less fit 
than when last I drank. In all truth, I feel 
better than ever I felt before in my life on 
earth. Every fiber of me, day and night— we 
do not sleep now, seeming not to require it, 
though Heaven knows the boon of uncon-, 
sciousness would be welcomed with all our 
hearts— exery fiber, I say, thrills with an 
almost damnable sense of exhilaration. 

1 feel no lack of air, I feel nothing of the 
cold that our thermometers, long since at 
their minimum lex el, persistently point out to 
be with us. I do not feel the need of water, 
or ex'en of food. Bodily, I seem in the prime 
of health and strength and endurance— devil- 
i.shly SO; and it is thus with every other man 
on the ship, even Professor Grimes. 

Mentally— there may be a difference. 

F 1\’E months have elapsed since we sailed 
from Aluakat on the 6th of May. The 
last four have been passed in the dead 
monotony of hopelessness. 

For some time we dropped a small para- 
chute daily suspending messages. We bave 
cause, now, to doubt whether they ever fell 
to earth. 

We developed a daily routine. We have 
kept up, simply for lack of real action, our 
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regular scliedule of watches, but with this 
change— each watch has been cut down 
from four hours to two. This was done in 
order to break the monotony of our cease- 
less awakeness, if I may use the word. Our 
several departments have been con.solidated 
into three— navigation, engineering, and 
scientific. 

In the first group are Lieutenants Harper. 
Parke, Leavitt, and myself, with the three 
quartermasters. In each two-hour watch we 
visit the steering room and the observation 
platform atop the ship, where we take what 
astronomical sights we may. Then we take 
a course throughout the entire ship and back 
to the .steering roonri again, where we await 
relief. 

In the engineering department are Lieu- 
tenant Bristow, the engineer, his assistant. 
Warrant Machinist Willis— expert in the new 
Hermaphrodite Diesel engines— and the 
twelve machinists’ mates, who were for- 
merly assigncKl in pairs to each of the six 
motor units. 

In the scientific group, lieaded bv Pro- 
fessor Grimes, are the radio experts, the 
four electricians; Leclerc, the photograplier; 
Mr. Jones, the meteorologist, and Davis the 
cook. 

The three petty officers, who complete our 
total personnel of thirty-four, are held as a 
relief and emergency group. It is their calling 
to duty here and there on the ship that most 
helps us of the navigation department to 
pass the time and break the dull monotonv 
of trying to do something when there is 
nothing to do. 

The cook, at his own rerpiest— and be- 
cause, too, navy cooks are at best tempera- 
mental— was placed with the scientists, as 
you may note. As far as cooking was con- 
cerned, there was practically nothing for 
him to do. 

Thus we lived— still lived, if living it can 
l>e called. At regular intervals, between our 
watches, we lie down— from habit, and be- 
cause we have strictly enforced the rule: 
for we finally have come, as I said to the 
l>oint where we cannot embrace, and seem 
not to require the divine dispen.sation of 
sleep. 

Every watch each engine is jacked over 
two complete revolutions, all oil drips and 
grease cups are examined, all bright work 
on exposed parts is Tubbed down. During 
each watch the scientific department at- 
tempts to restore current, attempts to start 


the radio. Each change of watch, we have 
hitherto hoped, would bring the hoped-for 
release from this strange condition; but as 
I have said, though bodilv alert and well, 
we have .suffered a mental change. Hope has 
Hed! 

Perhaps ft was this that first affected the 
c-ook, Davis. Perhaps he had already been 
touched by— something, we know not yet 
what, only believing that it is something 
hitherto unknown to normal men in normal 
environments. 

As .stated in the log, he came to Lieuten- 
ant Harper complaining that some one was 
playing tricks on him. "This happened today, 
during the second morning watch. 

His anger was so genuine, his sense of 
outi age so intense, that Harper at once sent 
him to me in my quarters abaft the steering 
r(K)m. I asked him in what way he had been 
tricked. He stared about him for a moment, 
as if he feared another presence in the nar- 
row space; then he turned to me, wide-eved. 
Hesitatingly he took a pad of paper and a 
pencil from my desk, and wrote: 

‘‘Behind my back, sir. Touching me on 
the cheek, like— on the ear, mavl)e. When 
I turns back, they’re at work again. It ain’t 
right, captain, playing tricks like that when 
you’re up here this way. It ain’t right, sir!” 

‘‘Did you ask them if they had touched 
you?” I replied, also penciling my words on 
the pad of paper. 

. “I did. sir. ‘They denies it; but .something 
touched me, and they was the only men 
about.” 

“How tar away from you were thev when 
you felt the touch?” 

“About five feet.” 

“Did you turn at once?” 

“At first I just kind of brushed it away, 
sir; but after that I got mad and turned on 
them. They was back at work again— like 
that!” 

He returned the pa<l and snapped his 
fingers. 

Y OU wonder, perhaps, why we used paper 
and pencil in talking to one another 
thus. You forget our altitude-^all but sixtv 
thousand feet. At that height there is barelv 
enough air to carry sound. 

A month ago we could hear only bv plac- 
ing the mouth to the ear. and literally yell- 
ing and this became not only disagreeable, 
but irk.some. Now all .sound has cea.sed. For- 
tunatelv, we have plenty of note paper with 
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Before we could stop him Davis 
whipped away from us— vaulted 
over the side into space 


us, not only for navigational purposes, but 
for scientific notes. Each group chief carries 
a pad and pencil. 

I examined Davis’s face gravely, but with 
a sort of apprehensive curiosity. Was our 
extraordinary manner of life at last begin- 
ning to tell? Was this the first sign of mad- 
ness? 

I decided that it was not. The man’s eyes, 
though holding anger, showed nothing of 
mental decay. He had probably been hoaxed 
by his thoughtless mates. It must stop. 

I so assured him, and set out to inform 
the rest of the crew that no practical jokes 
might be indulged in. The practice would 
surely lead to danger. 

It was later that Lieutenant Bristow, the 
engineer, came to me. 

“I talked to the group who were working 
with Davis, captain, and they still deny 
having touched nim. They seemed surprised 
that I doubted them. Thev said that as far as 
they were concerned, tKey’d throw over- 
board any man who tried practical jokes up 


here. It looks to me as if Davis had Ixx'n 
dreaming.” 

1 nodded, but the incident set me to 
thinking. 

When Davis came again later in the 
afternoon, with a similar complaint, I held 
him there and called in Professxrr Grimes. 
The professor questioned him; and after 
getting his promise to do nothing rash, 1 
sent him away. 

Then I turned to Professor Grimes. 

One week before, as Parke and I were 
on the observation platform, I had been 
suddenly startled by my companion's quick, 
tight grip on my arm His lips moved, and he 
pointed down the long narrow runway 
toward the stern. Then I felt a tingling run 
over my body. 

■ Perhaps two hundred feet away, and 
slowly running toward us, was a spherical 
luminous object about the size of a basket 
ball. In the dim light it was bluish white, 
not unlike the phosphorescence of a tropic 
sea. 
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It rolled, as I say, very slowly in our 
direction, and it left in its wake a trail of 
the same living hue, which flickered and 
wavered almost as might flame. As it neared 
us, we could see that it was not perfectlv 
round itself, but that its surface was in 
wraithlike motion, and tongued with flame- 
like stuff of the same bluish radiance. 

We awaited its approach stiffly— I, for my 
part, in some trepidation. I guessed what it 
was, but feared it. Then, when almost upon 
us, as if it had suddenly turned fluid, it 
flattened upon the runway, pooled t'-ere for 
a full minute, as it spread to the edge of the 
narrow foot strips, hesitated, and then 
flowed with great deliberation over upon 
the skin of the ship— and vanished. 

Parke turned to me, and his lips formed 
the word: 

“Electricity!” 

I nodded. 

I did not feel entirely comfortable. The 
quiet about the ship has been so complete 
during the last months— so intense, as it wer^ 
and I did not fancy having things like that 
appear out of the quiet so entirely unher- 
alaed. It was uncanny— devilishly uncannv. 

I mentioned this now to Profes.sor Grimes. 
He nodded, and inquired— speaking to me 
with pad and pencil: 

“Something like that touched Davis?” 

I wrote two words, ending with a ques- 
tion mark: 

“And— unseen?” 

The professor’s eyes raised to mine at 
that. Then he nodded again. 

“We are strangely situated, and it would 
be unprecedented. The study of electricitv 
is yet in its infancy. We know a few things 
it can do, but we do not yet know what it 
is or why it does them. What we do know of 
electricity applies only to normal conditions 
on our normal earth. We are some twelve 
miles above that normal— six miles higher 
than man has heretofore reached. We are 
as much explorers in an unknown world as 
was Livingstone in Africa. We are in a part 
of the polar region that no man has yet 
visited, and twelve miles above that region. 
Natural electrical phenomena seem pecu- 
liarly at their maximum in the polar regions 
knowm to man. 

V^'ho knows what strange manifestations 
of this unknown force we may not meet 
with up here? Something touched Davis. He 
could not see what it was. No other man saw 
what it was. You and Parke witnessed a 


fluid ball of electricity the other day— saw 
it. VV’ho can say but that Davis was touched 
by something akin to it, and yet invisible?” 

We left the matter thus; but I, at least, 
was wondering. 

Sixty thousand feet above the pole in 
an aircraft which, following every known 
law of nature, should long since have drifted 
down to earth! In an aircraft supported by— 
as far as we could see— nothing; living with- 
out food, without water, without sleep, yet 
entirely comfortable in body, extremely alert 
in both body and mind! High in space, in a 
temperature below anything that our spirit 
thermometers could measure, yet going 
about our duties in ordinary uniforms and 
nothing else! Atmosphere so lacking in the 
stuff we breathe that it cannot carry sound— 
and yet suffering no bodily disquiet therebv! 

We live, as the Rappahannock is sup- 
ported, on w’hat? Heaven only knows. 

And our destination— our end? Who 
knows? 

VII 

E xtract from the Rappahannock’s log, 
October 10, 1920, as written by Lieu- 
tenant Parke: 

Altitude sixty thousand feet, approximated. 
Situation unchanged. Electrical phenomena on 
increase. Professor Grimes and others studying 
new manifestations. 

The peculiar force about us, which must 
be sustaining us in this almost infinitely thin 
atmosphere, has indeed been showing itself 
in a strange way. The ship, even in the twi- 
light of our shortening days, is now run and 
streaked with fluid electricity; and this not 
simply now and then, but continuously. 
Each protruding part, the stmts supporting 
the engine compartments, the thin-bladed 
vertical and horizontal rudders, the topside 
runway, the slightly raised parallels of our 
seven-hundred-foot balloon, where the fab- 
ric is drawn tightly against the aluminum 
framework— all, all, are running with living 
blue white flame. 

On the observation platform, this morn- 
ing, I myself inadvertently dropped my 
hand to the rail. I snatched it away quicklv; 
then, instantly realizing that I had come to 
no harm, I reached out and touched the 
flickering, phosphorescent lambencv of it. I 
could not feel it. I spread my hand and 
gripped the rail. The stuff banked np on 
either side, then flowed over my hand. I 
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could not feel it. It left no impression upon 
the skin. 

Parke, watching, did the same. Then his 
eyes fixed upon mine, mutely questioning. 

The men, accustomed to the thing now, 
work in utter disregard of it. The engines, 
when the tarpaulins are taken off each watch 
—you see how rigid is our routine, to break 
the dread and soundless monotony of our 
existence up here— slowly become covered 
with the fluid stuff. A hammer held in the 
open air for a full minute becomes thieklv 
coated with it. 

It is strange to see one of the engineers 
seize from the deck a thing of bluish flame 
in the sha|ie of a jacking bar— seize it with- 
out aversion or comment; and then to see 
his hand, as the stuff finds its course over 
the handle impeded by his grip, quickly also 
flame and glow with it. Strange, indeed- 
and \'el. so far as we can see. it does no 
harm. 

Parke and 1 had diffieulty. during our 
watches, in taking sights atop the ship. No 
.sooner was the sextant out of its case than 
it also ran with the phosphorescent blue. It 
was only by calling a quartermaster to stand 
by and continually flick the instrument with 
a bit of gauze that I could catch the faint 
reflection of a star. Heaven only knows if 
it can be done at all a week from to-day! 

We believe now that the reason for the 
lailure of our storage batteries and other 
means of generating electricity is that the 
polar atmosphere about us is so overwhelm- 
ingly surcharged with electricity itself that 
their own mean effort is entirely numbed— 
not neutralized, but simply overwhelmed, 
made futile, numbed. We have long since 
come to the conclusion that the situation is 
not a p.assing one. 

We need no food, because the cellular 
breakdown and renewal of flesh and bone 
is effectually stopped, our bodies having 
become impregnated with electricity in their 
every atom. We need no air— though through 
inherent habit our lungs still perform the 
function of breathing— because our blood 
now carries no waste matter that requires 
oxygen to bum up. In -a word, metabolism 
has ceased within our bodies. Cell life con- 
tinues— fed and sustained and withheld from 
natural deterioriation by the electricity that 
has literally been soaking into us during the 
last six months. 

We are physically cleansed. We live— tre- 


mendpusly. Our bodies are held thus in a 
sort of status quo, but alive with the all- 
powerful force of which man as yet knows 
so little. 

Professor Grimes, in consultation yester- 
day, looked at me gravely at the end of our 
discussion, then wrote one sentence— in form, 
a question: 

“Does it mean that life is electricity— and 
electricity, life?” 

Neither nodding nor shaking my head, all 
that I could do was to jtare gravely back in 
return. 

Another thing occurred to-day that brings 
ns again to the hopelessness of our position. 

We have been dropping parachutes 
weekly, having discontinued the daily at- 
tempt to send messages earthward because 
of shortage of materials. This morning we 
made another effort, using the colored bunt- 
ing of some of the last of our signal flags for 
the parachute itself. To this we attached the 
message, having sealed it in a small tin. 

We dropped it overboard. It fell like a 
plummet, as we had seen others do before, 
for lack of sustaining air. We watched it as 
it drojiped away, leaning over the open 
cockpit of the engine compartment, whence 
we let it fall. 

Recall now that the cold is intense, 
though we do not feel it— more than one 
hundred and fiftv-six degrees below zero 
centigrade, at which point our means of 
measuring temperature all fail. Recall, also, 
that in this rarefied atmosphere there can 
be but very little friction upon the surface 
of even a rapidly falling body. 

Imagine our consternation, then, at see- 
ing the parachute, swiftly descending 
through space toward the earth that we can- 
not see, suddenly begin to glitter like a st:ir, 
then literally burst into a thousand sparkling 
bits— and vanish. 

Parke, the two enginemen in the com- 
partment, and I looked at one another, 
whiter-faced than was now natural up here. 
Then, with a finger at my lip, I shook my 
head to the machinists and took Parke by 
the arm. 

In my own stateroom Professor Grimes 
heard our story. He nodded grimly. 

"Gathered more electricity in its rush 
downward than the fabric could stand. Lit- 
erally, it blew up. Simple answer, but to 
what other cause can we attribute it?” 
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CTOBER 15, 1920.— 1 was sitting at 
my desk to-day, reading, when I felt a 
light touch on my shoulder. I looked up and 
about. There was no one there. 

Thinking nothing of it, I returned to my 
book. Shortly again came the touch. I turned 
again— no one there. I leaped to my feet. 
Davis had been thus touched. I stared about 
me, feeling my heart pounding. 

Then I laughed at my fears, put the book 
down on the desk, locked the stateroom 
door, and methodically examined every nook 
and cranny of the room. No living thing 
save myself was in it. 

I closed the two ports, ascertained again 
that my door was secure, and sat me down. 
Shortly I became absorbed in my hook 
again— a providential dispensation, this abil- 
ity to become part of another man’s story, to 
forget the present! Then came another light 
touch, this time upon my right cheek. 

Recoiling within myself, I held steadv 
The touch came again, more boldlv than 
before, it seemed to me. though perhaps it 
was only that my sense were more tensely 
alert. 

Still 1 gripped my.self. With all mv will I 
kept mv hands upon the book, mv eves upon 
the page I but vaguely saw. 

Again the totich— this time almost con- 
cretely. I flashed my hand up. Nothing! 

I stared at my hand. There was naught 
of the bluish fluid stuff 1 thought I would 
.see upon it. I leaped up, and examinetl mv 
cheek in the little mirror on the opposite 
bulkhead. There was nothing of the stuff 
on it. 

1 began to feel strongly the sense of 
uncanniness that must have been Davis’s 
some days ago. I called Grimes to my room, 
and told him. To my astonishment he wrote: 

“I felt it, too— yesterday— twice.” 

I repeated to him the experience Parke 
and I had had with the sphere of stuff roll- 
ing toward us on the runway above the 
balloon envelope. He shook his head. 

“I saw nothing when the touch came.” 

“Nor did I.” 

“The second touch seemed— if I may gse 
the word— bolder,” he wrote. 

“In my case, also.” 

“Some hitherto unmanifested phases of 
electricity—” 

He paused with his pencil as I added: 

“W’hat next?” 

He shook his head. 


E XTRACT from log of the Rappahan- 
nock, November 3, 1920, as entered by 
Lieutenant Leavitt: 

Position probably as before— astronomical ob- 
sersations impossible, due to presence of fluid 
electricity. Elevation practically the same— 
60,3(X), approximated. 

3.47— Da\is, ship’s ccxik, first class, threw 
himself o\erboard. Phenomena continue. 

Sufficient for the loggetl account of the 
day’s happenings, but hardly a full explana- 
tion of how poor Davis came to be a suicide, 
and quite insuflicient to tell of the real hor- 
ror of his end. 

ft has been a full day— too lull. 

.\t about nine o’clock of the first morn- 
ing watch, Leclerc, the little photographer, 
came to me. His face was very grave, his 
beady eves wide open lor the first time I 
have ever seen them so. I rose at onc'e. 1 
knew him to be an excitable person, and 
his manner of approach as if walking on 
eggs, as well as the appearance of his eyes, 
bade me be ready 

“Captain.” he wrote, “will voii come to 
mv dark room for a moment?” 

1 followed without a W'ord. 

He closed the door behind me, and locked 
it. He went to the ports, and screwed down 
their sheet aluminum blinders; then he 
turned to me. 

It was the first tinie for four months or 
more that I had heen in the absolute dark. 
1 gasped. The room was black. 1 say, and 
vet before me I could see Leclerc. I cxnild 
see his face, his head. Below, and to his 
left I could see one hand still upon the shell 
at his side, below and to his right I could 
see the other hand hanging bv his side. 

I could see them, I say. They glowed as 
from within with a luminosity of the same 
phosphorescent blue-white f)f the fluid elee- 
tricitv we daily behold about the outstand- 
ing features of the ship. I could see his every 
facial blemish, his small, dark eyes, his rat- 
colored hair, the discoloration of his bitten 
fingernails. One and all they glowed, as 
if impregnated with it— with that blue-white 
stuff. 

Uncanny? 1 recalled what had occurred 
in mv stateroom three weeks before, when I 
had first felt the touch upon my cheek, and 1 
shivered. 

The photographer’s right hand raised and 
pointed. I looked down— and seized my own 
right baud with the left. Both glowed in the 
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same way. I pointed to my tace, and the 
glowing head of Leclerc nodded, his eyes 
fixed gravely upon mine. 

Motioning him to wait, 1 opened the door 
and examined my hand. In the twilight out- 
side I appeared as usual. 

I sought out the profes.sor, and fetched 
him to the dark room. He, too, glowed in 
every exposed part. 

I tore off my tunic, my shirt. Not only the 
parts of my Ixidy ordinarily exposed to the 
atmosphere were affected, but even those 
hidden. Our ver\' bodies were saturated with 
electricity. No wonder we are so alert, so 
alive! 

We left the room, the professor and 1, 
iind went to my own. 

“We should have suspected this,” 1 wrote. 

He nodded. 

“It keeps us alive. It only requires rlark- 
ness to be seen,” he returned. 

“What is the end?” I put to him, as I had 
done many days before. 

Again he shcxrk his head. 

It was but an hour after this episode that 
a man came to me, running. 

“Davis— gone crazy, sir! He’s struggling 
to— 

1 dashed after the man. 1 felt upon tace 
and hands a peculiar tingling which I did 
not then particularly note. 

In one of the engine compartments— the 
middle one on the starboard side— was a 
confused and writhing heap of men. I anilil 
see their mouths open, could see their lips 
snarl curses, but I coidd hear nothing of 
either voices or scuffling. 

I cried to them to stop, not hearing my 
own voice. One of them. Warrant Machin- 
ist Willis, flashed me a glance. I could 
almost read his words: 

“He wants to jump overboard!” 

Then I recognized Davis as his tace 
showed from the mass of them. He, too. 
Hashed me a look— a glare of horror and of 
appeal. His lips moved mutely: 

“I can’t— I can’t stand it— I can’t—” 

Again I ordered them to cease, and or- 
dered Davis to quit his struggling. The man 
who had come for me leaped in upon Davis 
as the cook renewed his efforts to get away; 
but the madman seemed endowed with al- 
most superhuman strength. It took the five 
of us to hold him, to bring him to his feet. 

At last he stood before me, held by two 
men on each side. I jerked out my pad and 
pencil. * 
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“We are your friends, Davis. What is the 
trouble?” 

He began to speak, his eyes fixed hol- 
lowly on mine. I saw that he was half mad 
with horror. I read in his eyes a pleading 
for release from that horror. Bidding the 
men release one of his hands, I gave him the 
pencil and held the pad, that he might 
svrite. 

“I’ve got to quit, sir. I can’t stand them— 
I can’t. All the time touching me, captain. 
Before I go crazy— I’ve got to quit! My other 
hand, sir— look at it, look at it!” 

He made a convulsive effort with his left 
hand, and the men, thinking he was making 
another attempt to break away, gripped 
him hard. I stared down at the hand, and 
felt my heart give a savage jolt within me. 

The two men on his left held him bv 
shoulders, arm, and wrist; but the hand, the 
left hand itself, I could hardlv see. It was 
almost transparent. At the vvrist 1 could 
make out, through Davis’s flesh, two of the 
fingers, shadowlike, of the hand of the man 
who was gripping it. 

The scene in Leclerc’s dark room was 
fresh upon me. I know, too, that again I 
lifted my own hands and stared dumbly 
upon them. Inwardly I gave a sigh of relief, 
for they appeared as usual; but Davis’s- 
the finger tips were gone, utterly. The re- 
maining joints were but vaguely apparent. 
The palm was only an outlined shadow 
against the dark of his uniform. 

I looked into his eyes, and read again the 
plea for release. 

The four men holding him, no doubt h)l- 
lowing my first stare, suddenly fell back, 
with consternation and sudden terror on 
their faces. 

Instantly Davis had whipped away. Be- 
fore a single one of us realized his intention, 
he had put that awful translucent hand 
upon the blue running rail, and had vaulted 
over into space! 

For a moment we froze there. Then, as 
one, we jumped to the rail. 

Turning over and over pathetically as he 
fell, Davis was swiftly becoming a little 
black thing in the pale blue space beneath 
us. I watched him, dry-lipped, as if hyp- 
notized. In the back of my mind something 
was saying: 

“Wait! Wait! Wait!” 

I did-we did. He was but a tiny dark 
speck now. 

“Wait! Waitl” 
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Only an atom— falling, tailing away— a soul 
drowned in horror— 

Came a .sudden tiny Hash, a crystal glitter 
of showering particles against the distant 
blue; and Davis, like the parachute, had 
\ anished, 

VI II 

E xtract from the log of the Rappahan- 
nock, second afternoon watch, Decem- 
ber 19, 1920, entered by Lieutenant Leavitt. 

Situation as before. Altitude, 63,500 feet, ap- 
proximated. Corresponding position on earth’s 
surface continues indeterminate. Personnel phys- 
ically well, otherwise in continual state of hope- 
lessness and suspense. Driggs, machinist’s mate, 
first chess, threw himself overlx)ard at 4.47— the 
sixth man to do so thus far. Claimed to have 
seen things. 

More terse c-omment upon the day’s hap- 
penings, you .see! 

During the last two months, then, we 
have lost a total of six men. Each claimed 
to have been touched by unseen things. 
One, the day before he became a suicide, 
swore that he had Ireen struck a hard blow. 
Driggs liimself, only this morning, believed 
that he had heard a voice anti then felt a 
heavy impact, as of a dense but invisible 
l)ody. He declared then and there to me 
that if it oc'curred again, he would follow 
the others. 

“I don’t care, captain, if it does mean that 
I’ll he blown to bits. That’s quick death, 
anyway, and better than falling twelve miles 
to earth, thinking alrout when I’d strike, and 
yelling becau.st' I’d changed my mind about 
wanting to die!” 

No, he did not write this with the vestige 
of a smile, nor did it strike me at all in the 
wav of humor. Hardly! 

“If it happens again,” he went on, ’Til 
follow the others!” He hesitated for a mo- 
ment. his eyes holding mine in mute ques- 
tion. Then he bent to the pad again. “You 
won’t trv to stop me, captain?” 

W'hat was I to say to that? 

Surely we are lost to mankind and de- 
serted by God; and Driggs sought only 
peace— peace. I shook my head slowly. His 
face lit, and he drew a deep breath. 

“Thank you, captain," he wrote. 

And before fiye hours had elapsed, his 
comrades, peering down oyer the rail in hyp- 
notic fascination, saw him disintegrate into a 


thousand flashing atoms that vanished in the 
deepening blue of the void beneath and 
about us. 

I do not blame him, nor does my con- 
science cry against me for not attempting to 
prevent him from carrying out his intention. 
In a way, I think that he, and the others, 
have done well. Men they were born, and 
they wanted to die as men. Surely a nianlv 
desire, a completely human one! No— there 
can be no blame. 

Many things have hap|>ened since my last 
writing in this journal. 

The arctic winter is upon us. Far below 
there must be bliz/ard, whooping yell of 
wind, marrow-freezing chill, cloud upon 
cloud of den.se and blinding snow. Here 
there is still inten.se elemental peace. 

We peer over the side— there is naught 
l>elow us, nor about us. save an infinity ol 
dark blue space. V\'e know what must be 
below only because our log shows it to be 
December, and because now the sun does not 
rise above the southern horizon. I use the 
term “horizon” merely relatively, for we can- 
not see a horizon line, onlv a cessation of the 
stars. 

The entire ship is now aglow, but daily, 
against the darkness of the void almut us, it 
is becoming more palely so. That may sound 
paradoxical; but read on. 

A month ago, and more than a month aftei 
Davis showed us his transparent hand, the 
great shape of the balloon above our living 
compartments became alive with flickering 
phosphorescent flame. Our lix'ing and work 
compartments themselves were aglow in 
ever)’ part. Leclerc’s d;irk room was no 
longer dark. Entering it, we merely passed 
into a cubicle who.se walls were running 
with fluid electricity. Inside it or out, eyery 
man of us was aglow with the same horrid 
hue. 

We live in a partial darkne.ss now, with 
the sun making summer far to the south. In 
the darkness we men march about our duties 
with all the semblance of ghosts— ghosts on 
a ghostly ship, on a ghostly, soundless ship, 
hanging in a soundless and .seemingly in- 
finite space. 

Our routine itself has become almost 
ghostly to me. The others tell me that it is 
so to them, too. We still feel physically alert 
—yes, but about our duties we have come 
to plod. The zest inspired by hope has 
gone. The adventure of it, the spell of the 
unktiown, has lost completely its savor. We 
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are horribly tired of oiir physical alertness. 
V\'e are rapidly tiring of our mental alertness. 

Did you ever think what it must mean 
never to cease con.sciously to think? Then 
pity usl Minute after minute, hour after 
hour, day after day, and the days running 
into weeks, the weeks into months, without 
the blessed hiatus of sleep— we are alert in 
body and in mind. Blame Davis? Blame 
Driggs? No! 

ECEMBER 22, 1920. —To-day some- 
thing new occurred, and because of it 
I have taken to this journal once more. We 
know not what it means. We know not to 
what it may lead. It only happened, as other 
things have happened. On earth we heard 
of such things— more often than not we 
scoffed. There were many things we then 
deemed to be mere figments of the imagina- 
tion of deluded or mentally deranged 
people. 

But this— there iU'e other witnesses than I 
—this actually happened. 

To help kill the monotony, my brother 
officers and I have been for some time en- 
gaged in the attempt to develop a new 
method of fixing position by sun and star 
sight— a system that will be as effective as 
that of \larc St. Hilaire, and yet vastly 
simpler in its application. 

VVe were chosen for this expedition— 1 say 
it in all modesty; it is simply the fact— be- 
cause we were mentally equipped above the 
average of our fellows. Here we find even 
greater mental celerity. The electric atmos- 
phere has speeded and clarified our ratio- 
cinative processes, we verily believe, beyond 
the experience of men living in the denser 
and less highly sensitized atmosphere closer 
to the surface of the earth. We find our 
minds reaching out to conclusions even be- 
fore we perceive the logical pathway leading 
to those conclusions. 

We have not entirely understood this 
peculiarity of our brains’ newer functioning. 
We simply accept the fact. Hence our aml)i- 
tion along navigational lines. 

I was in my room this afternoon, engaged 
on this work. I had almost come to a conclu- 
sion, but for some reason, despite what I 
have just said, 1 could not grasp it. It was 
there before me. My mind encompassed it, 
and yet did not make full contact with it. 

It was as if my brain was a magnetized 
circle, and the conclusion a tiny ball, also 
magnetized, and yet of opposite polarity. 


I held it, and yet it stood away. 

Perhaps for half an hour I pondered thus. 
Then I had a feeling that some one was at 
my door, or approaching it. We do not 
knock now, of course, for there is no sound. 
I arose and opened the door. 

Parke was standing outside, his hand out- 
stretched as if he had reached for the knob. 
He looked at me expectantly. 

“Here I am, captain,” his lips said. 

I stared at him abstractedly, for a mo- 
ment, my mind still filled with the problem. 
Then I nodded him in, to a chair, and we 
both sat down. 

For a moment I still groped for my con- 
clusion. Then, awakening, I turned to him. 

“What has happened now, Parke?” I 
wrote. 

He looked at me. 

"Nothing, captain; but you sent for me, 
did you not?” 

I stared back at him. 

“No! I have been engaged in this thing.” 

I indicated my papers, through whose 
thinly spread blue surfaces the black figures 
of my penciling stood out. 

He arose. 

“I felt sure. Some one told me that you 
wanted me. Sorry!” 

“I’m glad you came, anyway,” I wrote. 
“Help me on this.” 

I N a moment more we were plunged 
in analysis, and two minds were attempt- 
ing to seize upon the elusive conclusion that 
I comprehended but could not grasp. 

■ Parke and I were successful, but I won- 
der if men will ever use our formula! 

To go on— my mate left shortly, and I 
rose to go on watch. I was pacing tlie top- 
side runway when I saw Professor Grimes 
emerge from the manhole leading upward 
from below, through the gas compartments 
of the ship. 

He waved his hand and stepped quickly 
forward. On his face was a look of curiosit)' 
and expectancy— as there had been on that 
of Lieutenant Parke. 

“What’s up?” I queried, knowing him to 
be the ablest lip-reader aboard. 

His gaze fastened upon my eyes. 

“Didn’t you send for me?” he asked. 

I shook my head, smiling dully. Then, 
suddenly— without rime or reason, perhaps— 
a startling conclusion leaped to my mind. I 
reached out and seized his arm. 

“Come down to my room!” 
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Seated there, I wrote: 

“What made you tliink 1 wanted you up 
here?” 

“I heard some one say that you did, 
captain.” 

“Did you hear some one say it, or did 
you only think so?” 

He eyed me seriously for a moment. 
Then, suddenly, he started half out of his 
seat. His lips formed the exclamation: 

“Good Lord! That?” 

I nodded— rather grimly, I imagine. 

“I did not call you. Professor Grimes. I 
did not .send for you; but when I first went 
to the observation platform I did wish you 
were with me. The uncanniness— this licking 
blue flame— the utter silence— I wanted com- 
pany, and I wanted yours.” I stopped writ- 
ing for a space, looking into his widened 
eyes. Then I added: “Has it come to that?” 

“Good Lord!” His lips formed the startled 
words again. 

“Half^ an hour ago,” I went on. “1 was 
stumped on that new navigation problem 
that we’re working on. I remember now 
having wished that Parke was with me. In a 
minute more he was at the door, saying 
that he had come becaiise 1 had called 
him.” 

“Good Lord!” 

“Electricity— this atmosphere is verv little 
else— does it carry our thotis,hfs?” 

For some minutes we sat there, looking 
into each other’s eves, wondering, ponder- 
ing. T, for one, felt stiange pricklings nm 
over my skin. 

The profe'sor bent, and suddenly asked: 

“Or— telepathy?” 

“Heaven knows! But it’s something—” 

Reason swiftly ret^irned. I recalled my 
mockery of the so-called mediums on earth. 
I remember, somewhat loathingly now, my 
scoffing at newspaper reports of strange 
mind communication in India, in occult 
circles of San Diego, of uncanny messages 
of death at sea received by a widow five 
thousand miles away, before she knew bv 
radio of the ship’s disaster that had widowed 
her. 

I had never wondered then— I bad only 
laughed. Coincidence! Or, because told after 
the real message had arrived, a lie! But now 
I began to think. 

There are magnetic waves runn^g over 
the close surface of the earth. Might not 
some few individuals among mankind be- 
come mentally attuned? And so, even though 


unconscious of their own powers, even 
though hard-headed mockers of things they 
cannot see, might not their last thought of 
minds attuned to their own have been com- 
municated to those minds? 

Here, twelve miles above the highly mag- 
netized polar region, we are all but elec- 
tricity ourselves. Are we becoming so in- 
tensely electrified that soon we shall not 
even need to write, shall not need to read 
the lips, but will be able to read the minds 
of those with whorp we would speak? 

Professor Grimes and I set at the task ol 
experiment. It mattered little, we felt, but 
it would be something new to pass the time. 

We were not very successfid; yet a 
glimpse we now and again had of the other’s 
effort to communicate a thought was suffi 
cient. We are on the verge of something 
else, it seems. We know not entirely why. 
We only know the fact. 

At the end Professor Grimes again bent 
to his pad. Finishing, he held it grimly be- 
fore my eyes. 

“Is thought electricity? And again— is elec- 
tricity lifer 

God only knows! 

Even as I write upon this once yellow 
pad, I seem to see the desk beneath it. As 1 
glance upward, there is a vague sense of 
intricate framework. Is it the aluminum 
skeleton of our aircraft that shows itself 
thus? Is it the electricity that impregnates 
all matter up here? Or are we shortly to be 
gifted with an all-seeing. X-ray sight, as 
well as an all-comprehending mind? 

God only knows! 

And God knows, too, how I am begin- 
ning to envy the resolution and the terrible 
fortitude of Davis and Driggs, and the 
others. Driggs cried as he vaulted over into 
space: 

“I saw it! I sato!" 

W'hat did he see? 

I am interrupted by Leclerc. At least, I 
feel him call. The matter is urgent, it seems. 
More later. 

IX 

L eclerc received me with a secretive 
look, yet one, too, of wonder on his 
sharp little face. He closed the door of his 
dark room behind me, and turned the key. 

I glanced about me in the phosphorescent 
glow of the cramped .space. On the low shelf 
were three trays, in which I could see, 
faintly glowing with a bluish white light. 
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placid rectangles of liquid. 1 recalled his 
coming to me, the day before, for permission 
to use a little of the> remaining water. We 
have no use for it, so I had consented. As I 
then surmised, he had wanted it for some 
photograpl'.ic work— the first he had at- 
tempted for months. 

Now he turned to me and presented a 
sheet of paper which lies before me as I 
write. I will give an exact copy of it here: 

But this morning did I think to take photo- 
graphs of Jones, whose right arm is almost van- 
ish to sight. Jones go to most rear engine com- 
partment with me, and help to carry camera 
gear, f set up camera, and (x)se Jones in rear of 
compartmunt, with arm up, .so to he against sky 
for background. It is veiy dark for picture, so I 
try flash light. Ap|)ly match, forgetting lack of 
air. Useless. 

I think, too bad— I will try without regard for 
light. I use three plates, Jones in same position— 
eaeh plate. I tell him to say nothing to you; 
also tell other men who see what kind of photo- 
graph I take to say nothing to you. I bring 
plates here to develop. Afraid for no success 
l)ecause of darkness and of electrical condition 
of all things. But will try. 

I des’elop first plate— nothing. 1 develop sec- 
ond plate— nothing. I develop third plate— and 
for a mintite I think I have use old plate bv 
accident, or else my eyes are confuse by mem- 
ory of old time. It is most strange, that picture 
■'ll third plate. You will see. 

He took the paper from me, and nodded 
to a .solution in the nearest of the three hard 
rubber trays on his shelf. I bent over it, and 
■libbed my eyes. 

He lifted it closer to the surface, handed 
me a second bit of paper with a dripping 
hand, having evidently prepared it for mv 
visit. 

“Must look at negative while under solu- 
lion; otherwise covered with electricitv.” 
the paper told me. 

1 stared stupidly. 

The lower part of the plate, as he held it, 
showed a fairly clean-cut sliadow at the left, 
.md a taller, shapeless one rising from it at 
the right— undoubtedly the protecting bul- 
wark about the engine compartment, and 
the shadowed figure of the meteorologist, 
[ones. But Jones’s arm, only a tenuously out- 
lined shadow to our eyes, was clear in every 
detail in this photograph; and close to it, 
and slightly above, was a woman’s face. 

Is it to be wondered at that I stared, and 
that my jaw dropped? 


I jerked up from it finally. 

“You’re not joking—’’ 

Leclerc shook his head vehemently as he 
read, if not my lips, at least my eyes and 
expression, or perhaps— he has not said— my 
thought? He let the plate zigzag through 
the solution to the bottom of the tray, and 
drying his hands, wrote. 

“I do not joke, my captain,” his pencil 
told me. “No— I like jokes up here no more 
than that most unfortunate cook. I am sur- 
prised I think to call you. I write on this 
paper what I have done, and am but ready 
to take it to you when you are at my door. 
What can this he, captain?” 

“You’re sure of the plate?” 

He threw out his arms, shoulder high. 

“Mon dien!" 

“Dead sure?” 

“From a new box,” he scribbled quickly. 
"See!” 

He showed me the freshly torn wrap- 
pings, bmshing off the flickering stuff that I 
might see the clean tears in the paper. 

I turned for the door, deciding that Pro- 
fessor Grimes should see. Then, with a grim 
shrug, I bethought me of my experience a 
trifle earlier in the day. 

“Professor Grimes will be here in a mo- 
ment,” I wrote. “I have called him.” 

Leclerc gave me one of his peculiar, rat- 
like, questioning glances, and bent again 
over his tray. 

A moment later, and I knew Grimes was 
at the door. Indeed, such now was the in- 
definite consistency of the dark room’s bulk- 
heads that I fancied I could make out his 
form beyond the closed door. I unlocked 
and opened it, and he entered, with ques- 
tioning wonder on his face. 

“You see I received your message,” his 
lips said. 

I motioned Leclerc to give him the first 
writing. Then Grimes bent with us over 
the tray. After half a minute he straight- 
ened stiffly and brought out his pad and 
pencil. 

“Davis and some of tlie others,” he wrote 
quickly, “complained of being touched by 
something; and remember Driggs’ last cry— 
that he had seen.” 

He handed me the paper with a grim 
nod. Instantly did my mind jump to a con- 
clusion-one which now, five hours after the 
event, I still maintain. 

This photograph— the face and part of the 
shoulder of a woman! Davis and five others 
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had gone to a certain doom because they 
conld stand no more. They had been 
touched. So, indeed, had the professor. So 
Itad I. So, as has been reported to me dur- 
ing the last two weeks, has every othei 
man on board this ghostly ship. 

But Davis and the other five— were they 
more susceptible to the electric atmosphere 
than the rest of u.s? True, thev were the 
first to have parts of their Iwdies fade into 
partial invisibility; but was that uncanny 
vanishing the entire cause of their choice 
of certain annihilation rather than uncertain 
existence? 

Had they not all, perhaps, seen? Suc- 
cumbing to the mvsterious power, had they 
not finally thought actual madness was com- 
ing on, when the tnith was that they had 
seen? And did they tell me of their disap 
pearing limbs simply becau,se they felt they 
woidd Ire at once adjudged insane if the\’ 
told me what they had seen? 

The parts of Leclerc’s photograph that 
were the most ob.scure were those which to 
our naked eyes were most clearly visible. 
The parts of the photograph that were most 
boldly apparent were the woman’s face and 
jones’s right arm— the former entirely invis- 
ible to our eyes, the latter rapidlv Ixjcoin 
ing so 

Had those others been the first of us to 
see? 

Ave— 1 believe that is the truth. 

ECEMBER 23, J 920.— Leclerc was not 
hoiuing us. Today I myself tcxik more 
than twenty photographs. Ten of these were 
of memlrers of our diminished personnel 
whose limbs the persistently seeking elec- 
tricity has rendered all but transparent. Five 
I took while standing on the topside run- 
way, with the camera facing blank space 
to port of the ship. The other five I made 
haphazard at odd moments as I went about 
the ship. 

Leclerc and tlie grofes.sor and Parke were 
with me when I took the photographs, and 
our entire quartet crowded into the dark 
room to watch the developing. 

Another peculiar feature of our situation 
is that although the dark room is no longei 
dark, although it is continually aglow with 
the ubiquitous living blue stuff, neverthe- 
less this light does not affect the plates. The 
usual red lamp used in dark rooms is not 
necessary. In fact, had it been required, the 
work could not have l)een done, for since 


our electric light is unavailable, and the 
lack of oxygen in the air effectually stops 
our use of oil lanterns, we have no artificial 
illumination at all. 

It was this lack that had previously pre- 
vented Leclcrc’s photographic work. Be- 
cause of the insufferable monotony, he had 
made his first experiment without any light 
save that of the lamlKMit fluid. He had held 
no hope of any success, and what he fouiul 
on his third plate— the look in his eyes told 
me how it had amazed him. 

VV'e developed the .scores of plates I had 
expo.sed. In each ca.se where the photo- 
graph had been of the semitransparent por- 
tions of men’s hcxlies, tho.sc portions were 
depicterl with a clarity of lineament, ■ as 
well as of outline, that was nothing less 
than astonishing. The parts that we could 
still normally .see, in the deep twilight sur- 
lounding our ghostly ship of the air, were 
blurred and shadowlike. 

We watched in suspense for the appear- 
ance of what all of us in the little cubicle 
had come to suspect; but it was not until we 
developed the five plates I had used on tin- 
topside runway that we found anything un- 
usual. On two of these we could make out 
dim shadows— upright shadows, one of them 
bifurcated in the lower part, as might ap- 
pear the legs of a man. On the third wa,s a 
larger sharlow, in the shape of the head and 
shoulders of a human being. 

That was almost enough; but when one of 
the plates 1 had exposed haphazard about 
the ship blackeited into the clear nude body 
of a man we were c-onvinced. 

About us are living humans— another 
phase of life. How, why, whence, we can- 
not say; but the camera did not lie. The 
plates are from a sealed package bearini' 
the government stamp. We exposed theirr 
ourselves; we ourselves developed them. 

It can only mean, thinks the professor, 
that as we disappear itp here from our 
nor-mal life, we appear in that other phase 
or plane. What the end is, what kitrd of 
life it may be, we can only conjecture. 
Meanwhile— we live. 

Meanwhile, t(X), we base been attempt- 
ing, the professor and I, to get into tele- 
pathic touch with our families at home. We 
have tried to attune our minds to those back 
on Aluakat. We have not thus far been 
successful. 

But to-day our own power to communi- 
cate with each other is stronger that> it was 
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yesterday. Wlio will say liow it may be to- 
morrow? 

Even as I write, I feel something touch- 
ing my shoulder— as if a butterfly had 
wandered high in these miles above earth, 
and were fluttering about my head. I have 
turned Ywice, but as yet I have seen nothing. 
Remembering Davis and the others, and 
the photographs we have seen to-d.ay, 
I wonder how long it will be before I turn 
—and see. And what will it lx;— the thing, 
or the things, that I shall see? 

You m.ay remember the day when Lec- 
lerc called me to his dark room, and 
showed me how our Ixxlies glowed. Now 
there is no need to enter a place where the 
natural light— what little we have— is shut 
off. As 1 sit here. I believe I could write- 
indeerl, I do write— by the rarliance of my 
own Ixxlv. 

As I sit here, every bit of surface in my 
room flows with bluish white electricity. It 
flickers in a wide rectangular pool upon my 
bunk, it runs with gentle insistence upon 
the etlges of my desk. The photograph of 
my fatner is hidden beneath a film of it. 
This writing I can see for a space, and then 
it is overflowed. My pencil is coated with 
bluish light, and when I raise it from the 
paper the fluid electricity follows like a 
cord, like gum, thinning as it draws away, 
finally breaKing, and, as if armpletely elastic, 
withdrawing instantly to the pad and the 
pencil. 

Horrible— yes, bnt I am seized with a 
great curiosity now. I dread what may be; 
yet, since fate has set me here, I want to 
see what I may. I curse fate— we all do, a 
daily anathema— yet I would like above all 
things to throw her mockery back in her 
face. 

It is this alone, I think, that holds most 
of us who are left from going mad, or from 
taking the same means to find an end as did 
Davis and those who followed him. 

X 

EBRVARY 15, 1921. -We are one and 
all seized with gloom. We are reduced 
to nineteen men in all. Driggs was the last 
to destroy himself, so far as we know, but 
since that date eight others have disap- 
peared. We do not know where; we be- 
lieve we know how— they have vanished. 

We communicate with one another now 
entirely by telepathy. We have only to think 


positively of the person with whom we 
would exchange our thoughts. He receives 
the call, and, if disposed to speech, we re- 
ceive his thought to that effect; but we do 
not indulge much in communicating our 
thoughts. We dare not. 

The seven-hundred-foot, cigar-shaped 
bulk of the balloon overhead has become 
merely a vast hovering shadow. The deck 
we soundlessly tread is a still slighter 
shadow. We can see the brighter stars di- 
rectly overhead, despite the fact that the 
balloon is yet there— a half luminous, half 
transparent body. Through the bulkheads of 
our rooms we can see the rising moon in 
the east. 

Walking listlessly about our useless 
duties, we feel almost that we are treading 
upon air. Vi'e are approaching our end, 
w’hatever that end may be. 

The professor and I and Barlow, the chief 
radio electrician— Barlow’s powerful body 
seems to withstand the electric atmosphere 
best of all the men, and his mind still re- 
tains a dying spark of the life that we once 
knew— are once more l)eginning to conjec- 
ture. Shall we simply dissolve into nothing- 
ness, as the eight men who vanished .seem 
to have done? Shall we dissolve thus and 
l)ecome part of the great waves of terres- 
trial magnetism that sweep from magnetic 
pole to magnetic pole? Or shall we in some 
way retain our shapes, our individual phys- 
ical entities? 

Is it disintegration, such as undoubtedly 
came in a more violent wav to Davis, 
Driggs, and the other five who threw them- 
selves into space? Or is it only the passing 
into another existence? 

Our photographs-the first and last we 
have taken-would seem to point to the lat- 
ter; bnt we do not know, we do not know. 

To think that ten months have passed! 

PRIL 15, 1921.— Ten more of us have 
vanished. We realize now how cer- 
tainly must that be the end of us all. There 
is no way to prevent it, it seems. At least, 
we can think of none. 

In the last month the balloon above us 
has become almost entirely invisible. Onlv 
here and there, where the aluminum allov 
framework is of heavier construction, caii 
we see it. 

We, the nine of us still visible to one 
another, dwell now in one compartment. We 
communicate but little, yet we live thus for 
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fear of tfie horror of passing out alone. We 
go about the ship in pairs. We literally feel 
our way, lest inadvertently we should walk- 
over into space; and we have sworn not to 
end our own lives, come what may. 

June 25, 1921— Today I saw! 

Six of our nine have gone as did the rest. 
Grimes, Barlow, and myself are left. Barlow 
is sitting beside me as I write, a grim-faced 
being of tenuous outline— waiting. Professor 
Grimes is somewhere about the snip. 

Today 1 saw. I saw faint outlines out 
beyond the ship. I saw movement— forms. I 
communicated with Grimes, and pointed. 
“No,” his answer came back; but Barlow 
nodded. 

“Men— shapes of men.” 

He started, one ghostly arm stretching 
rigidly out. 

“Barnes!" 

Bames! The name of one of the engine- 
men, among the first to vanish from out of 
sight! I sought to make out his heavy-set 
figure. 

Barlow was wildly excited. His thoughts 
swept on. 

“There— he’s there! And others I— 1— don I 
know. A hundred of them! Good Heavens! 
.Annie! Annie! Annie!” 

His wife, of course. 1 started, sank back 
No, lie did not mean that she was there. 
He was merely calling her name in his 
de.spair. 

I pray that the end may soon aime. Oh 
this waiting— waiting— waiting! 

July 4, 7927.- Independence Day! What 
irony! I alone am left, a prisoner in horrid 
space. Space? 1 must confess. 

Yesterday, after I called Grimes and re- 
ceived no answer, weakness came. I stepped 
to the ghostly rail of an engine compart- 
ment. I leaped over the side— and I dm nnl 
fall! 

Did I touch .solid footing? I do not know. 

1 simply did not fall. 

I put out a hand and stepped back into 
the compartment. 

There is a great blur about the ship now. 
The structure itself is almost gone. 

My weakness I have perforce thrown 
aside. Before my own final dissolution— if 
that be our end, and since Barlow’s excite- 
ment I do not think it is— I will try to seal 
this record, so that it will be proof against 
the electricity about me. There are a few 


heavier sheets of hard rubber which still, I 
noted today, retain much of their normal 
condition and appearance. I tested a bit 
todav, and it fell, although my own Ixxly 
would not. In the ghostly luminosity of what 
is left of the Rappahannock, these sheets 
still lie opacjue and substantial to my sight. 

There is a chance, a chance, and I pray 
God that it will not fail, for I Wt-mt no other 
men to follow ns to this place. 

July 7, 7927.— All is ready. I can make 
no parachute. 1 will simply seal this in a 
tin, inclose it in hard rubber, and drop it 
over the side. 

Whether or not it will fall, I do not know. 
Since my own attempt of yesterday I doubt 
it; but perhaps, because this rubber is less 
eaten into by the fluid all about us here, 
it may succumb to gravity. I pray that this 
may be so. . . . 

A woman’s face— and smiling! 

The stuff will not brush from my paper. 

A line more, which I cannot .see: 

To my brother— 

T hat was what we read— Sergeant Har- 
row and 1— standing on the northern 
snow, with the charred fragments of rub- 
ber at our feet. 

Long, long, we stared up into the clear 
blue of the sky. Nothing— nothing to be 
seen! And yet, even as we stared, twelve 
miles or more above us in that clear blue 
was my brother— or what was once my 
brother. 

We returned to our planes. We debated 
whether or not we should send one of them 
up to search the aerial altitudes. It was 
argued that the highest ascent possible to 
the type of craft we had with us was only 
about eighteen thousand feet. Moreover, 
our fuel reserve would not admit of the 
attempt. 

We returned to our landing place east oi 
Point Barrow. We sailed thence for Aluakat. 
I radioed a code message to Washington— 
and we were ordered, under oath of secrecy, 
home. 

In Washington 1 told my story, and 
showed the strange message dropped from 
the unknown. 

A year passed, and nothing was done. I 
urged that nothing should be done, for I, 
as no other man on earth, know my brother; 
and if I have his warning, I have enough. 



Fishhead 

By IRVIN S. COBB 


I T GOES past the powers of my pen to 
try to describe Reelfoot Lake for you 
so that you, reading this, will get the 
picture of it in your mind as I have it in 
mine. 

For Reelfoot Lake is like no other lake 
that I know anything about. It is an after- 
thought of Creation. 

The rest of this continent was made and 


had dried in the sun for thousands of years— 
millions of years, for all I know— before 
Reelfoot came to be. It’s the newest big 
thing in nature on this hemisphere, prob- 
ably, for it was formed by the great earth- 
quake of 1811. 

That earthquake of 1811 surely altered 
the face of the earth on the then far frontier 
of this country. 


Copyright 1913 by The Frank A. Munsey Company 
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It chaiiMd the course of rivers, it con- 
\erted hills into what are now the sunk 
lands of three states, and it turned the 
solid ground to jelly and made it roll in 
waves like the sea. 

And in the midst of the retching of the 
land and the vomiting of the waters it de- 
pressed to varying depths a section of the 
earth crust sixty miles long, taking it down- 
trees, hills, hollows, and all; and a crack 
broke through to the Mississippi River so 
that for three days the river ran up stream, 
filling the hole. 

'I'he result was the largest lake south of 
the Ohio, lying mostly in Tennessee, but 
extending up across what is now the Ken- 
tucky line, and taking its name from a 
fancied resemblance in its outline to the 
splay, reeled foot of a cornfield negro. 
Niggerwool Swamp, not so far away, may 
have got its name from the same man who 
christened Reelfoot; at least so it sounds. 

Reelfoot is, and has always been, a lak( 
of mystery. 

In places it is bottomless. Other iilaces 
the skeletons of the cypress-trees that went 
down when the earth sank, still stand up 
right so that if the sun shines from the rignt 
quarter, and the water is less muddy than 
common, a man, peering face downward 
into its depths, sees, or thinks he sees, down 
below him the bare top-limbs upstretching 
like drowned men’s fingers, all coated with 
the mud of years and bandaged with pen 
nous of the green lake slime. 

In still other places the lake is shallow 
for long stretches, no deeper than breast 
high to a man. but dangerous because of the 
weed growths and the sunken drifts which 
entangle a swimmer’s limbs. Its banks are 
mainly mud, its waters are muddied, too, 
being a rich coffee color in the spring and 
a copperish yellow in the summer, and the 
trees along its shore are mud colored clear 
up their lower limbs after the spring floods, 
when the dried sediment covers their trunks 
with a thick, scrofulous-looking coat. 

There are stretches of unbroken woodland 
around it, and .slashes where the cypress 
knees rise countlessly like headstones and 
footstones for the dead snags that rot in the 
soft ooze. 

There are deadenings with the lowland 
corn growing high and rank below and the 
bleached, fire-blackened girdled trees rising 
above, barren of leaf and limb. 

There are long, dismal flats where in the 


spring the clotted frog-spawn cling like 
pati'hes of white mucus among the weed- 
stalks, and at night the turtles crawl out to 
lay dutches of perfectly round, white eggs 
with tough, rubfjery shells in the sand. 

There are bayous leading off to nowhere, 
and sloughs that wind aimlessly, like great, 
blind worms, to finally join the big river that 
rolls its semi-liquid torrents a few miles to 
the westward. 

So Reelfoot lies there, flat in the bottoms, 
freezing lightly in the winter, steaming tor- 
ridly in the summer, swollen in the spring 
when the woods have turned a vivid green 
and the buftalo-gnats by the million and the 
billion fill the Hooded hollows with their pes- 
tilential buzzing, and in the fall, ringed 
about gloriously witli all the colors which 
the first frost brings— gold of hickory, yellow- 
russet of sycamore, red of dogwood and ash. 
and purple-black of sweet-gum. 

B ut the Reelfoot country has its uses. 

It is the best game and fish country, 
natural or artificial, that is left in the South 
today. 

In their appointed seasons the duck and 
the geese flock in, and even semi-tropical 
birds, like the brown pelican and the Florida 
snake-bird, have been known to come there 
to nest. 

Pigs, gone back to wildness, range the 
ridges, each razor-backed drove captained 
by a gaunt, savage, slab-sided old boar. By 
night the bullfrogs, inconceivably big and 
tremendously vocal, bellow under the banks. 

It is a wonderful place for fish— bass and 
crappie, and perch, and the snouted buffalo 
fish. 

How these edible sorts live to spawn, and 
how their spawn in turn live to spawn again 
is a marvel, seeing how many of the big 
fish-eating cannibal-fish there are in Reelfoot. 

Here, bigger than anywhere else, you 
find the garfish, all bones and appetite and 
homy plates, with a snout like an alligator, 
the nearest link, naturalists say, between the 
animal life of today and the animal life of 
the Reptilian Period. 

The shovel-nose cat, really a deformed 
kind of fresh-water sturgeon, with a great 
fan-shaped membranous plate jutting out 
from his nose like a bowsprit, jumps all day 
in the quiet places with migbty splashing 
sounds, as though a horse had fallen into the 
water. 

On every stranded log the huge snap- 
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n turtles lie on suiiiiv davs in groups 
3ur and six, baking tlieii shells black 
in the sun, with their little snakv heads 
raised watchfully, ready to slip noi.selesslv 
ofl at the first sound oi oars grating in the 
row-locks. But the biggest of them all are tire 
catfish! 

These are monstrous creatures, these cat- 
fish of Heclfoot— scaleless, slick things, with 
eorpsv. dead eyes and poisonous fins, like 
javelins, and huge whiskers dangling from 
the sides of their cavernous heads. 

Six and seven feet long they grow to 
be, and weigh 200 pounds or more, and 
thcv have mouths wide enough to take 
in a man's f(K>t or a man’s fist, and strong 
enough to break any hook save the strong 
est, and greedy enough to eat anything, 
living or dead or putrid, that the horny jaws 
can ma.ster. 

Oh, but they are wicked things, and they 
tell wicked tales of them down there. Thev 
call them man-eaters, and compare them, 
in certain of their habits, to sharks. 

Fishhead was of a piece with this .setting. 
He fitted into it as an acorn fits its cup. 
.\11 his life he had lived on Reelfoot, always 
in the one place, at the mouth of a certain 
slough. 

He had been Ixnii there, of a negro fathcM 
and a half-breed Indian motlier, both of 
them now dead, and the stoi'y was that be- 
fore his birth his mother was frightened b\ 
one of the big fish, so that the child came 
into the world most hideously marked. 

Anyhow, Fishhead was a human motj- 
strositv, the veritable embodiment of night- 
mare! 

He had the Ijody of a man— a short, stocky, 
sinewy body— but his face was as near to 
being the face of a great fish as any face 
could be and yet retain some trace of lunnan 
aspect. 

His skull slo|>ed back .so abruptly that 
he could hardly be said to ha\'e a forehead 
at all; his chin slanted ofl right into nothing. 
His eyes were small and round with shallow, 
glazed, pale-yellow pupils, and they were 
set wide apart in his head, and they were 
unwinking and staring, like a fish’s eyes. 

His no.se was no more than a pair of tinv 
slits in the middle of the yellow mask. His 
mouth was the worst of all. It was the awful 
mouth of a catfish, lipless and almost incon- 
ceivably wide, stretching from side to side. 

Also when Fishhead In'came a man grown 
his likene.ss to a fish increased, lor the hair 


upon his face grew out into two tightly 
kinked .slender pendants that drooped down 
either side of the month like the beards of 
a fish! 

If he had any other name than Fishhead, 
none e.xcepting he knew it. As Fishhead he 
was known, and as Fishhead he answered. 
Because he knew the waters and the woods 
of Reelfoot better than any other man there, 
he was valued as a guide bv the city men 
who came every year to hunt or fi.sh: bnl 
there were few such jobs that Fishhead 
would take. 

Mainly he kept to him.selt. tending his 
corn-patch, netting the lake, trapping a 
little, and in sea.son pot hunting for the 
city markets. His neighbors, agne-bitten 
whites and malaria-pr<K)f negroes alike, lelt 
him to him.self. 

Indeed, for the most part they had a 
superstitious fear of him. So he lived alone, 
with no kith nor kin, nor even a friend, 
shnnning his kind and shunned by them. 

His cabin stfM)d just below the State line, 
where Mud .Slough runs into the lake. It 
was a shack of logs, the only human habita- 
tion for four miles up or down. 

Behind it the thick timber came shouhier- 
ing right up to the edge of Fishhead’s small 
truck patch, enclosing it in thick shade ex- 
cept when the sun stood just overhead. 

H e cooked his f(M)d in a primitive 
fashion, outdoors, over a hole in the 
soggv earth or upon the rusted red ruin of an 
old c(M)kstove, and he drank the .saffron 
water of the lake out ol a dipper made of 
a gourd, faring and fending lor himsell, a 
master hand at skiff and net, competent 
with duck-gun and fishspear, yet a creature 
of affliction and loneline.ss, part savage, al- 
most amphibious, set apart from his fellows, 
silent and suspicious. 

In front of his cabin jutted out a long 
fallen cottonw(M)d trunk, lying half in and 
half out of the water, its top side burnt b' 
the sun and worn by the friction of Fisli- 
head’s bare feet until it showed countless 
patterns of tiny scrolled lines, its underside 
black and rotted, and lap]>ed at unceasinglv 
by little waves like tiny licking tongues. 

Its farther end reached deep water. And 
it was a part of Fishhead, for no matter how 
far his fishing and trapping might take him 
in the daytime, sunset woidd find him back 
there, his boat drawn up on the bank, and 
he on the other end of this log. 
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From a distance men had seen him there 
many times, sometimes squatted motionless 
as the big turtles that would crawl upon its 
dipping tip in his absence, sometimes erect 
and motionless like a creek crane, his mis- 
shapen yellow form outlined against the yel- 
low sun, the yellow water, the yellow banks 
—all of them yellow together. 

If the Reelfooters shunned Fishhead by 
day they feared him by night and avoided 
him as a plague, dreading even the chance 
of a casual meeting. For there were uglv 
stories about Fishhead— stories which all the 
negroes and some of the whites believed. 

They said that a cry which had been 
heard just before dusk and just after, skit- 
tering across the darkened waters, was his 
calling cry to the big cats, and at his bidding 
they came trooping in, and that in their 
company he swam in the lake on moonlight 
nights, sporting with them, diving with 
them, even feeding with them on what man- 
ner of unclean things they fed. 

The cry had been heard many times, that 
much was certain, and it was certain also 
tliat the big fish were noticeably thick at 
tlie mouth of Fishhead’s slough. No native 
Reelfooter, white or black, would willingK 
wet a leg or an arm there. 

Here Fishhead had lived, and here he was 
going to die. The Ba.\ters were going to kill 
him, and this day in late summer was to be 
the time of the killing. 

The two Ba.vters — Jake and Joel — were 
coming in their dugout to do it! 

This murder had been a long time in the 
making. The Baxters had to brew their Irate 
over a slow fire' for months before it reached 
the pitch of action. 

They were poor whites, pcxrr in everv- 
thing, repute, aitd wordly goods, and stand- 
ing— a pair of fever-ridden squatters who 
lived on whiskey and tobacco when they 
could get it, and on fish and conibread when 
they couldn’t. 

The feud itself was of months' standing. 

Meeting Fishhead one day in the spring 
on the spindly scaffolding of the skiff land- 
ing at W’alnut Log, and being themselves 
far overtaken in liquor and vainglorious with 
a bergus alcoholic substitute for courage, the 
brothers had acx-used him, wantonly and 
without proof, of running their trout-line and 
stripping it of the hooked catch— an unfor- 
givable sin among the water dwellers and 
t!ie shantv boaters of the South. 

Seeing that he bore this accusation in 


silence, only ej'eing them steadfastly, they 
had been emboldened then to slap his face, 
whereiqjon he turned and gave them both 
the beating of their lives— bloodying their 
noses and bruising their lips with hard blows 
against their front teeth, and finally leaving 
them, mauled and prone, in the dirt. 

Moreover, in the onlookers a sense of the 
everlasting fitness of things had triumphed 
over race prejudice and allowed them— two 
freeborn, sovereign whites— to be licked by 
a nigger! Therefore they were going to get 
the nigger! 

The whole thing had been planned out 
amply. They were going to kill him on his 
log at sundown. There would be no wit- 
nesses to see it, no retribution to follow after 
it. The very ease of the undertaking made 
them forget even their inborn fear of the 
place of Fishhead’s habitation. 

For jnore than an hour they had b,-en 
coming from their shack across a deeply in- 
flented arm of the lake. 

Their dugout, fashioned by fire and a<l/ 
and draw-knife from the bole of a gum-tre('. 
moved through the water as noiselessly as 
a swimming mallard, leaving behind it .1 
long, wavy trail on the stilled waters. 

lake, tite better oarsman, sat flat in the 
stern of the round bottomed craft, paddlinu 
with (piick, spla.shless strokes. Joel, the bet 
ter shot, was squatted forward. There was a 
lieavy, insted duckgun between his knees 

Though their spying upon the victim had 
made them certain sure he would not be 
.ilrout the shore for hours, a doubled sense 
of caution led them to hug closely the weedy 
banks. They slid along the shore like sliad 
ows, moving so swiftly and in sucli silence 
that the watchful mudturtles barelv turned 
their snaky heads as they passed. 

So. a full hour before the time, they came 
slipping around the mouth of the slough and 
made for a natural ambuscade which the 
mixed-breed had left within a stone’s jerk 
of his cabin to his own undoing. 

Where the slough’s flow joined deeper 
water a partly uprooted tree was stretched, 
prone from shore, at the top still thick and 
green with leaves that drew nourishment 
from the earth in which the half uncovered 
roots yet held, and twined about with an 
exuberance of trumpet vines and wild fox- 
grapes. All about was a hpddle of drift— last 
year’s cornstalks, shreddy strips of bark, 
chunks of rotted weed, all the riffle and 
dunnage of a quiet eddy. 
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Straight into this green clump glided the 
dugout and swung, broadside on, against 
the protecting trunk of the tree, hidden 
from the inner side by the intervening cur- 
tains of rank growth, just as the Baxters had 
intended it should be hidden, when davs 
before in their scouting thev marked this 
masked place of waiting and included it, 
then and there, in the scope of their plans. 

T here had been no hitch or mishap. No 
one had been abroad in the late after- 
noon to mark their movements— and in a 
little while Fishhead ought to be due. Jake’s 
woodman’s eye followed the downward 
swing of the sun speculatively. 

The shadows, thrown shoreward, length- 
ened and slithered on the small ripples. The 
small noises of the day died out; the small 
noises of the coming night began to multi- 
ply. 

The green bodied Hies went away and 
big mosquitoes, with speckled gray legs, 
came to take the plac-es of the flies. 

The sleepy lake sucked at the mud banks 
with small mouthing sounds, as though it 
found the taste of the raw mud agreeable. 
A monster crawfish, big as a chicken lobster, 
crawled out of the top of his dried mud 
chimney and perched himself there, an ar- 
mored sentinel on the watchtower. 

Bull bats began to flitter back and forth, 
alx)ve the tops of the trees. A pudgy musk- 
rat, swimming with head up, was moved to 
sidle off briskly as he met a cotton-mouth 
moccasin snake, so fat and swollen with 
summer poison that it looked almost like a 
legless lizard as it moved along the surface 
of the water in a series of slow torpid s’s. 
Directly alrove the head of either of the 
waiting assassins a compact little swarm of 
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midges hung, holding to a sort of kite- 
shaped formation. 

A little more time passed and Fishhead 
came out of the woods at the back, walking 
swiftly, with a sack over his shoulder. 

For a few seconds his deformities showed 
in the clearing, then the black inside of the 
cabin swallowed him up. 

By now the sun was almost down. Only 
the red nub of it showed above the timber 
line across the lake, and the shadows lay 
inland a long way. Out beyond, the big cats 
were stirring, and the great smacking sounds 
as their twisting Ixxiies leaped clear and 
fell back in the water, came shoreward in 
a chorus. 

But the two brothers, in their green cov- 
ert, gave heed to nothing except the one 
thing upon which their hearts were set and 
their nerves tensed. Joel gently shoved his 
gun-barrels across the log, cuddling the 
stock to his shoulder and slipping two fingers 
caressingly back and forth u|X)n the trig- 
gers. Jake held the narrow dugout steadv by 
a grip upon a fox-grape tendril. 

A tittle wait and then the finish came! 

Fishhead emerged from the cabin door 
and came down the narrow footpath to the 
water and outnipon the water on his log. 

He was barefooted and bareheaded, his 
cotton shirt open down the front to show his 
yellow neck and breast, his dungaree trous- 
ers held about his waist by a twisted tow 
string. 

His broad splay feet, with the prehensile 
toes outspread, gripped the polished curve 
of the log as he moved along its swaying, 
dipping surface until he came to its outer 
end, and stood there erect, his chest filling, 
his chinless face lifted up, and something of 
mastership and dominion in his poise. 
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And then— his eye caught what another’s 
eyes might have missed— the round, twin 
ends of the gun barrels, the fixed gleam of 
[oel’s eyes, aimed at him through the green 
tracery! 

In that swift passage of time, too swift 
almost to be measured by seconds, realiza- 
tion flashed all through him, and he threw 
his head still higher and opened wide his 
shapeless trap of a mouth, and out across 
the lake he sent skittering and rolling his 
cry. 

And in his cry was the laugh of a kx)n, 
and the croaking bellow of a frog, and the 
bay of a hound, all the compounded night 
noises of the lake. And in it, too, was a 
farewell, and a defiance, and an appeal! 

The heavy roar of the duck gun came! 

At twenty yards the double charge tore 
the throat out of him. He came down, face 
forward, upon the log and clung there, his 
trunk tvvisting distortcdly, his legs twitching 
and kicking like the legs of a speared frog; 
his shoulders hunching and lifting spasmod- 
ically as the life ran out of him all in one 
swift coursing flow. 

His head canted up between the heaving 
shoulders, his eyes looked full on the staring 
face of his murderer, and then the blo<xl 
came out of his mouth, and Fishhead. in 
death still as much fish as man, slid, flop- 
ping, head first, off the end of the log. and 
sank, face downward slowly, his limbs all 
extended out. 

One after another a string of big bubbles 
came up to burst in the middle of a widen- 
ing reddish stain on the coffee-colored water. 

The brothers watched this, held by the 
horror of the thing they had done, and the 
cranky dugout, having been tipped far over 
bv the recoil of the gun, took water steadily 
across its gunwale; and now there was a 
sudden stroke from below upon its careen- 
ing bottorri and it went over and they were 
in the lake. 

But shore was only twenty feet away, the 
trunk of the uprixited tree only five. Joel, 
still holding fast to his shot gun, made for 
the log, gaining it with one stroke. He threw 
his free arm over it and clung there, tread- 
ing w'ater, as he shook his eyes free. 


Something gripped him — some great, 
sinewy, unseen thing gripped him fast by 
the thigh, crushing down on his flesh! 

He uttered no cry, but his eyes popped 
out, and his mouth set in a square snape 
of agony, and his fingers gripped into the 
bark of the tree like grapples. He was 
pulled down and down, by steady jerks, 
not rapidly but steadily, so steadily, and as 
he went his fingernails tore four little white 
strips in the tree-bark. His mouth went un- 
der, next his popping eyes, then his erect 
hair, and finally his claw'ing, clutching hand, 
and that was the end of him. 

J AKE’S fate was harder still, for he lived 
longer— long enough to see Joel’s finish. 
He saw it through the water that ran down 
his face, and with a great surge o^ his whole 
body, he literally flung himself across the 
log and jerked his legs up high into the 
air to save them. He flung himself too far, 
though, for his face and chest hit the water 
on the far side. 

Anil out of this water rose the head of 
a great fish, with the lake slime of years on 
its flat, black head, its whiskers bristling, its 
corpsv eyes alight. Its horny jaws closed 
and clamped in the front of lake’s flannel 
shirt. His hand struck out wildly and was 
speared on a poisoned fin, and, unlike Joel, 
he went from sight with a great yell, and a 
whirling and churning of the water that 
made the cornstalks circle on the edges of 
a small whirlpool. 

But the whirlpool soon thinned away in- 
to widening rings of ripples, and the corn- 
stalks quit circling and necame still again, 
and only the multiplying night noises 
.sounded about the mouth of the slough. 

The bodies of all three came ashore on 
the same day near the same place. Except 
for the gaping gunshot wound where the 
neck met the chest. Fishhead’s Ixxly was 
unmarked. 

But the bodies of the two Baxters were so 
marred and mauled that the Reelfooters 
buried them together on the bank without 
ever knowing which might be Jake’s and 
which might be Joel’s! 




No. 2: The Television Alibi 


aS a member of New York’s Shadow 
/\ Squad — tough, hard and gen- 
^ erally ill-natured, or at least so 
my fellows tell me — I don’t suppose 
it’s very fitting for me to sermonize. I 


have no such intention. But I am think- 
ing that the case which I call “The 
Television Alibi" illustrates the point 
that fundamental rightness of action 
has a providential tendency to be re- 
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By RAY CUMMINGS 

Crimes of the Year 2000 


I jumped and drew the wounded man 
before the television window 
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warded. The ca.se may be of interest 
here. 1 was involved in it la.st suinincr— 
In June of 1999, to be e.xact. 

My partner, George Trant, assigned 
w ith me under Macfarlan of City Night 
Desk 4, was on his vacation. According 
to routine, therefore, I had a partial- 
vacation; “rest-work," they term it. This 
television case was a routine job on 
which supfwsedly I could work alone, 
without stress or danger. There were a 
few moments in it, however, when I 
could have been killed veiy easily. 

It was an unusual case for me, from 
many angles. Chiefly, it introduced me 
to the most beautifid and appealing girl 
I have ever seen. And it tempted me to 
let a criminal escape. I very nearly did 
that— and for Jac Lombard, tough, hard 
ill-natured S. S. man, that certainly was 
a new ex|rerienee! Trant, the only per 
son so far to whom 1 have told the full 
df'tails, has ever sinee regarded me with 
ironic admiration— amazed, he says, that 
I am human enough to be tempted 

The affair occurred on June 25th. 
1999. I was supposed to have a re.st-day 
but Macfarlan summoned me. 

“Assignment from the Crime Preven- 
tion Bureau,” he announced. “A |>er- 
fectly decent young fellow seems liable 
to commit murder.” 

He to.s.sed me the memorandum It 
involved three people, two of them very 
well known: Elena Denizon, famous 
television dancer; Willard Jared, Presi- 
dent of the American Television Com 
pany; and one George King, a young 
law student. 

The old triangle— two men in love 
with one girl. The men had had .several 
quarrels, and made threats, perhaps un- 
der the heat of too much alcoholite. At 
any rate, the thing got enough publicity 
so that the Crime Prevention Desk took 
it up, and turned it over to Mac. 

“Easy job,” Mac told me. “A nice re- 
laxing trip to Arizona— Elena Denizon’s 
.studio-home You’ll find the boy there 
with her, probably.” 


“1 think I’ll see this Jared first,” I said. 

“Suit yourself,” Mac agreed. “Connect 
me wlien you like— I won’t worry over 
you.” 

1 had no trouble getting an interview 
with Jared. It’s Contempt of Law to stall 
off the investigation of a suspected im- 
pending crime. 1 called Jared on his pri- 
vate wave, and he admitted me at once, 
though naturally he wasn’t very cordial. 

1 found him just what 1 had antici- 
pated— a man of forty-five or fifty, flabby 
and toad-like. He was immaculately 
dressed, heavily jeweled. His fat face, 
with small fish-like eyes, was dominated 
by a big old-fashioned rolling mustache, 
obviously dyed black His office and 
residence was an cxotically-fumished 
tower a|jaitmcnt above the New York 
Citv broadcasting studio of his company. 
It was a somewhat notorious tower— un- 
savorv for the gay parties which |ared 
held with voung women, ntauv of whom 
he attracted there, no doubt, with prom- 
ise's of a great television career 

He sat now, eyeing me coldly across 
his desk. He said dista.stefully: 

■‘Jac Ijombard? Shadow Squad?” 

I told him the pur[X)se of my visit. 1 
said, “The Crime Prevention Bureau 
wants a report. It is quite confidential, 
of c-our.se. If you are legally engaged to 
marry this Elena Denizon, we will pro- 
tect you from anv interference.” 

■‘She filed public refusal of my claim,‘ 
he said. 

1 knew that, of course. “And this 
George King has claimed her?” 

His cold stare clung to me. He .said, 
“If I don’t get her, that boy won’t get 
her either.” 

Now 1 have had eonsiderable experi- 
ence with lawbreakers. I'm telepathic 
enough to know when there is menace 
radiating from a man. But this was 
something different— in his eyes I saw a 
wild, smoldering look, as though on this 
subject of Elena Denizon he might be 
demented. Sex psychologists may argue 
the psychosis of it any way they like. 
I saw it here. 


Ilf rf|K-atf<l slowK', “Slif can’t marry 
tliat boy. 1 won't let tliat hapjXMi." 

1 drew back diglttly. It may seem 
idiotic to admit it, but 1 drop|>ed my 
hand to the Banning gun in mv pocket. 
1 said: 

“Then my re|M)rt must sliow tliat you 
are tlie aggressor.” 

Tliick, dark color suttused his tat 
cheeks. He said, “Your reixirt be 
hanged. Aggressor'i' You— you— 1 don t 
want to talk any more about this. 1 don’t 
want to see the accursed boy again.” 

“But you do see him. You (piarrel 
with him—” 

“He comes to .see me.” 

I stood up to terminate the interview. 
I said. “I’ll talk to him about it. 1 think 
the bureau will take legal action to bar 
him. He must realize that if anything 
hapjx'ued to you he will be blamed.” 

II is eyes gleamed at that. I added, 
“You have exchanged threats. You have 
tlireateued him, ju.st now, to me.” 

He stood up with me. He interrupted, 
“There is no law to make me talk any 
more alx)ut this, is there'P” 

“Plenty,” 1 said. “But 1 have no anthor- 
itv, yet, to force you.” 

1 left him then and took the Sun.set, 
a low-altitude llyer. It was about a three- 
hour trip to Arizona. 1 had late supper 
on board; hired a local plane in Ph(x*nix 
and flew to the rambling one-story home 
of Klena Denizon, set i.solated in all tliat 
was left of the once great Arizona desert, 
two thousand miles from the iimu'e- 
castiii'j; laboratory in New York 

(,)ueer whimsv ol this girl! But though 
she was onlv eighteen, already she was 
famous enough to get awav with it. She 
hated the city; claimed that her art 
needed this i.solatiou. And like a hermit, 
for the summer months she lived here, 
absolutely alone save for the Indian 
woman who came bv dav to do her 
work. 

The television company ol nec-essity 
had yielded to her whim. Her home 
here was erjuipped with a dance floor 
and the necessary television mechanisms 


hooked with the laboratory in New 
York. 

I found a landing field and hangar 
out on the open cactus-strewn desert; 
and a twenty-foot high metal barrier 
wall— with an electrified barrage, so the 
huge warning-sign told me. 

At the gate I buzzed for admittance. 
The lens-eye glowed, carrying my image 
to her. And pre.sently her voice said: 

“VVho are you?” 

I told her; and I displayed my identi- 
fying signature, tattooed on my forearm. 

Her voice said plea.santly. “The art of 
v' 2 x-di,sguise is not difficult. And any- 
way, you know it won’t be Contempt of 
Law if r refu.se to see you now, Ix'cause 
I am alone here.” 

Her saying it didn't prove that George 
King wa.sn’t here with her, I .smiled. I 
said, “That’s true. I made bad connec- 
tions. I’ve been four or five hours (Get- 
ting here. I didn’t mean to be .so late.’ 

Her light laugh rijipled at me. “You 
don’t look formidable. I have no old- 
fashioned eonventionalitv. You may 
come in.” 

1 dismissed the ta.si. The barrage gate 
slid aside, and closed with a click after 
me as I pas.sed through. The de.sert out- 
side was a blank stretch of sand, with 
undulated waves like a frozen .sea, pale 
in the glittering .starlight. But inside I 
found a fairy garden. Bo.se-colored tulx-- 
lights from hidden sources illumined its 
winding paths— a glowing garden, a little 
bower of ferns and vivid flowers which 
surrounded the bungalow. . 

The front door slid aside. Elena Den- 
izon, mo.st famous dancer of the air, was 
before me. 


II 

S HE sat under a spot of light Ix'fore 
her cosmetic table mirror. At mv 
entrance, .she turned and surveyed me. 

“From the Crime Prevention Bureau?” 
she said, smilingly. “Sit down, please. 
You won’t mind— I’m busy ju.st now. 1 go 
on the air presently.” 

I sat on a stiff little chair near her. 
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She jM)\\ tiered her legs with bkie-white 
talc-diist; atljusted the vivid red costume 
scarf around her breast and hips, and 
uncoiled the black waves of her hair. 
She added lightly: 

“I do assure your bureau that I am 
not planning any crime.” 

She was enough of an actress, of 
course, so that whatever her emotions, 
1 knew she would not display them. Was 
George King here? 1 had no way of 
guessing. .My gaze swept the small dress- 
ing room. To one side a big archway 
opened to the dance floor. It was dim in 
there now; 1 could just distinguish the 
television senders; the waxen and can- 
vas props and scenery, and the banks of 
lights. 

The girl was quietly finishing the col- 
oring of her face, and for a moment 1 
sat silent, regarding her. Glamorous little 
figure, indeed! Trant insists that right 
from the beginning 1 was hypnotized by 
her, so that no longer was 1 an S.S. man, 
but more like a country lout spellbound 
by met'ting an actress. 

•Maybe so. She sat, save tor that red 
costume scarf, like Lady Godiva envel 
oped by the long, thick mass of hei 
black hair. Her face was of course 
familiar to me— I had seen the dancing 
image of her many times. It was an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful face, with the stamp 
of intellectuality upon it. But in the 
dance, with the surge of music and the 
hum of the transmitter flinging the 
image of her around the world, her eyes 
dark as a moonless night, her mouth red 
like a scarlet flower— her face then would 
tarry a pagan look, as though this were 
no girl of the year 1999, but a princess 
of Barbary, voluptuous as Venus. 

Yet chaste as Diana. The public 
seemed to know that. It was part of the 
charm which Elena Denizon carried 
with her dancing to all the far-flung 
comers of the amusement-seeking world 

I said at last, “It wasn’t you I came to 
see, Miss Denizon. I hoped George King 
would be here.” 

That startled her, though of course 


she had anticipated it. She was adjust- 
ing heavy jeweled bands on her ankles 
and tipping the burnished nails of her 
toes with carmine. She sat up abruptly 
and faced me ... I think it was perhaps 
the involuntary gesture of her hand to 
the cosmetic table— at all events, I saw 
for the first time the muzzle of a little 
golden Banning gun, partly hidden by 
the cosmetic jars. 

But her hand did not touch the gun; 
she seemed only bracing herself against 
the table. She said sharply: 

“George King?” 

1 nodded. “The bureau is woiTied over 
him.” 

I gazed vaguely around the apartment. 
She said: 

"But he is not here. I have not seen 
him— for some time.” 

“Do you know where he is?” 

She shook her head. Hostility was 
stamped on her now. For all the appar 
ent frankne.ss of her smile, I was aware 
of it. 

“He’s in New York, I suppose,” she 
said. 

Her hand back on the table came for 
ward as she leaned toward me. She 
added earnestly: “You represent the law. 
•Mr. LombiUd. 1 want you to be assured 
of just one thing— George King has noth 
ing to hide. There is no crime— no im- 
pending crime. He and I always will 
deal (juite frankly with you.” 

1 stared at her, judging her. The house 
was very silent, with the silence of the 
outer spread of desert crowding it. Then 
there came a sharp buzz, which in the 
silence startled me as though it had been 
the hiss of a Bannmg heat-stab. On a 
bracket beside the cosmetic table one 
of the commercial message-mirrors be- 
gan glowing. Franks, her technician man- 
ager, was calling from the broadcasting 
studio in New York. His voice sounded: 

“Elena?” 

She said, “You’ll excuse me, Mr. Lom- 
bard?” She drew down the bracket and 
gave audible connection. 

“You, Franks?” 
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“Twenty-five minutes only. Are yon 
ready?” 

“I will be, of course.” 

1 could see in the mirror-grid over hei 
shoulder the image of Franks’ thin face, 
with the semi-circle of orchestra players 
partly as.semhled behind him. He looked 
strangely worried. He said: 

“Elena, you don’t let me see you. If 
»» 

you— 

lOh, I don’t mind.” She gestured for 
me to move away from the visual angle 
of the instrument; then she gave visual 
connection. 

“Lovely as always, Elena,” he said. 

She smiled. "Did you call me to tell 
me that?” 

“Elena, you— nothing has bothered you 
tonight?” 

That struck me into alertness. A side- 
angle duplicate of the mirror showed me 
Franks’ image, though he could not see 
me. His an.xious gaze was roving Elena 
and tlie angle of the room behind her. . . 
The sudden premonition came to me 
that this already might be more than an 
affair for the Crime Prevention Desk. . 

Franks was saying, “If I live to the 
age of a pensioned tower-timekeeper. 
I’ll never get used to having you off there 
alone on that desert.’ 

“You would not like my dancing if 1 
shut myself up in your metal city,” she 
said sweetly. 

He smiled 'back at her, but his eyes 
still were worried. “Have your own way, 
Elena. You will, anyhow.” 

“Because 1 am a woman?” 

“And an artist, which is worse. Be 
ready on riie second, Elena.” 

“Of course.” 

They disconnected. She turned and 
smiled at me. But she was disturbed by 
the call, that was obvious. I could al- 
most imagine her thinking. Why was he 
so worried? 

Certainly I was thinking it. She began 
weaving a garland of glittering bangles 
into her hair. 

“I do not mind your staying here to see 


me dance, if you wish,” she said. “But 
George King must be in New York.” 

As though in answer, there came the 
sharp buzz of the signal from the en- 
trance gate of the garden. Someone de- 
manding admittance. Whatever startled 
premonition came to her, I could see the 
color draining from her face and throat. 
The questioning gaze she flung at me 
seemed to hold an agony of vague terror. 

We stood at the mirror-grid, \^iich 
now showed the garden gate and the 
starlit desert behind it. A little private 
airplane was resting there. 

Elena gasped, “George—” 

It was George King. A tall, slim figure 
with the starlight glistening on his shiny 
white flying suit and black helmet, he 
stood clinging to the gate, drooping. 
His voice gasped: 

“Elena! Elena, dear, let me in! Quick!” 

1 saw his face, white and strained. 
Blood smears were on it, and tlie shoul- 
der of his flying suit was wet with blood. 

in 

I STOOD aside in the shadows of the 
room while she ran to meet him in 
the doorway, with outstretched anhs. 
“George! You’re hurt— why— why— ” 
He gasped, “It’s— nothing. Just bleed- 
ing-” 

He stumbled as they crossed the thres- 
hold— a handsome boy, just twenty, my 
information from the bureau had told 
me. His blood-smeared face was chalk 
white; his lips pallid. 

“I didn’t— want a doctor,” he gasped. 
“I just wanted to get to you, Elena. It’s 
nothing— just a stab in the shoulder.” 

He sank from her arms into a chair. 
He looked as though he were on the 
verge of fainting from loss of blood. 1 
said: 

“We’d better get that jacket off him.” 
I saw that all the blood seemed to be 
from a wound in his shoulder. He had 
smeared it on his hands, and then to his 
face. 

He sat up weakly at the sound of my 
voice. "Who’s that?” 
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I .said: 'I m Iroin tin- (aiiiif Hrevcn 
tioii Hiiieaii. Don’t von Ijotlioi al)onl me. 
(;et tliat jacket ofl.” 

lie flung the girl a conin.sed glance. 
Then he .seemed da/.edv lie sank l)ack, 
letting ns strip oil his blood-soak(‘d gar- 
ments. It was a nasty cut Irom a knile. 
Ilis shirts underneath the Hying jacket 
were slashed. But it was only a superfi- 
cial fle.sh wound. The bleeding had 
stopped now. There was no danger sav e 
from a possible infection. 

1 helped the girl bathe the wound in 
an antiseptic. At my wea|X)n belt 1 had 
a little first-aid projector of the healing, 
germ-killing violet-ray, so 1 said: 

“You’ll need surgical treatment for 
this pretty soon, Imt this is helpful for 
now.” 

lie lay relaxed, watching us as we 
worked on him. lie said suddenly: 

“S.S. man from the Cirime I’revention 
Bureau? Well, 1 have nothing to hide. 
I— you go on the aii soon, don’t von 
Elena?” 

’’Yes,” she said, .Again it seemed that 
thev exchanged glances. 

“1 guess I’m all right now. Just wi-ak 
and dizzy— losing blood, and the pain. 
You— just let me rest here while Vou 
dance. I’ll tell this S.S. man—” 

“You don’t have to,” 1 said. “Not now. 

“But he wants to,” Elena said (juickly. 
“Don’t you understand? We have noth- 
ing to hide.” 

Brave .speech indeed. She was no ac- 
tress now. She regarded me defiantly. 
She .said, “Go on— a.sk him anything you 
like. You’re the Law— that’s your privi- 
lege.” 

I shook my head. “Later—” 

“No, now,” she insisted. “I’m going to 
ask you to leave in a minute. You’d bet- 
ter take your chance while you’ve got it. 
We don’t want you here—” 

1 smiled. “All right,” 1 said. “King, it 
vou want to explain this, now seems to 
be your chance. Were yon in New York 
tonight?” 

His eyes avoided both the girl and me. 
He said, “Yes, 1 was.” 


'And von saw W'illard Jared, didn’t 
von?’ 

It seemed that all the silence ol the 
desert was crow'ding ns. There was onlv 
the bov’s labored, panting breath. 

1 added. "1 saw him myself in the late 
afternoon. Yon went to see him .soon 
after that, didn’t yon?” 

“Yes, ” he said at last. 

“In his tower studio'?” 

“Yes.” 

It shocked Elena 1 realized now that 
she knew no more of this than 1. And 
her fears must have swept her, .so that 
tor the moment she forgot what impres • 
sion her words might make up me. She 
burst out: 

“George! You did go to New Mirk! 
You did see Jared, and 1 asked vou not 
to!" 

"Well, what if I did?” he Hared. “1 
tiidn't go looking tor tronhie. 1 told him 
so. I told him-^ ” 

She bent forw'ard over him. 

“George, IcHik at me. Yon went and 
saw ^arr’d Did he— did he do this to 
von?" ^ 

"Yes, ” he said abruptly. .And suddenly 
he tlrew her down to him. “Elena. 1 love 
yon. I want-” 

“Wait, George! Tell me— you didn't do 
anything to harm Jared? He’s— all right, 
isn’t he? Tell me that. Tell me he’s-not 
hurt in any w'ay'?” 

“No, he’s not. Of— ol course lies noi 
Elena, I do love you. Not for all the 
world would I get your name publicly 
into this. Yon had nothing to do with it 
I shouldn’t have gone. 1 know that now. 
I’m sorry. But no one saw me there. No 
one saw me leave, or enter. And 1 wasn't 
with him very long. He struck at me— 1 
tell you no one knew I was there. I called 
him on his private wave, and he said 
come on up and 1 went, in the outside 
lift. Oh. it wasn’t anything. I didn’t do 
anything to him.” 

Relief sw'ept her— relief at what he 
said, whether .she believed it or not. 

“1 suppose he quarreled with you?” 
she prompted. 
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“Yes. I told him he’d have to stop an- 
noying you. I’ll tell you what happened 
exactly. You and this S.S. man. You can 
put this in your report to the Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau,” he added to me. “But 
you leave Elena’s name out of it. . . . 
Elena, listen: I told him that you were 
going to marry me— that you’d already 
filed public refusal of his claim. 1 told 
him that 1 filed claim for you yesterday 
—which you know 1 did— and when the 
hundred days are up, I told him that then 
you’d accept me. And he said— he said—” 

There was a pause. 

“He said—” she prompted. 

“He said that if— if he didn’t get you 
1 wouldn’t either. He went— all white. I 
never saw a man so white. 1 reminded 
him he was fifty and you were eighteen. 
Ridiculous! I told him so, and then he 
went white and he struck at me with a 
knife.” 

“What knife?” 

“It was lying on his desk between us. 
A thing like an ornament. I jumped and 
took it away from him. But it cut me- 
slashed my shirt and into my shoulder. 
1 knocked him back in his chair and for 
a minute I held him. I never saw a man 
.so white with rage. He couldn’t speak 
He— he looked at me as though he were 
witle.ss. 1 guess he is— issuing air-casts 
the way he has about how he loves you.” 

“Then what, George? You held him in 
his chair’?” 

“Yes. I’hen I let go of him. I told him 
again that he’d better keep away from 
you. 1 didn’t do anything to him. I didn i 
even hurt him. When I let go o( him he 
jumped for the knife again. 1—1 just got 
out. Rail That’s all. Elena That’s all 1 
did.” He saw her looking at me. He rose 
up a little in his chair and said- ‘You 
can report it to the Crime Prevention 
Bureau and the devil take you. But you 
keep Elena’s name—” 

“What time was it?’ 1 said. 

“When 1 left him? About four and a 
half hours ago. Just about that. 1 took 
my airplane and flew straight here. 


There’s a fair wind from the northeast at 
the twenty-thousand foot level.” 

The girl swung on me. “Are you satis- 
fied? You can go now and file your re- 
port. We don’t want you here.” 

She stood before me, grimly imperi- 
ous. There was only the terrw in her 
eyes. . . 

I’ve no possible idea what I would 
have done. Young King was lying back 
in his chair. His eyes were closed; he 
seemed to have used all his strength. 
The buzzer sounded again. King did not 
open his eyes. He had fainted, though 
we did not know it then. 


I said, “What’s that? Someone at your 
gate?” 

“No, it’s an incoming call. I’ll take it.” 
We received the image and a voice; 
but she gave only her voice. “I am Elena 
Denizon. . .” 


The little image-grid again showed the 
face of Franks, with the New York studio 
room behind him. His voice gave the rou- 
tine call— seven minutes before her ap- 
pearance; and then he began talking. 
It wasn’t important. Urging her to give 
him visual connection. Talking banali- 
ties, almost as though he were flirting 
with her I stood, unnoticed beside her. 
Franks couldn’t see us. He had only audi- 
ble connection. . . I stared at that small 
image of the New York broadcasting 
studio. Behind Franks, two uniformed 
men of the New York City police were 
standing over against the wall. We could 
see them plainly And then I saw and 
recognized the figure of Rankin, Mid- 
town Police Chief. 


Franks was saying, “Elena, don’t be 
silly. Let me see you.” 

“In the dance, ” she parried. “Can’t 
you wait five minutes, Franks?” 


Then suddenly my heart was pound- 
ing. The image showed the door to the 
stairs of Jared’s tower apartment over 
the studio. The door was opening. I heard 
Elena catch her breath widr a little agon- 
ized gasp. And Franks heard it. 

“Whats the matter, Elena?” 
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“Nothing,” she murmured. “What — 
what is that behind you?” 

They were carrying in a stretcher with 
a white form on it. A white face showed 
over the covering of white sheet. . . I 
understood now. Rankin was letting the 
girl see this, to suqrrise her, to find out 
if she had any guilty knowledge. 

Somebody said, ‘Won’t need a more 
complete autopsy. We’ve got all the evi- 
dence now. That fellow King did it.” 

It was Willard Jared lying there under 
that sheet. Jared— dead. Murdered. 

IV 

N OW my partner Trant tells me the 
Shadow Squad is forever disgraced 
because I was caught standing witless 
and let a girl disarm me. However that 
may be, it certainly did happen 1 was 
vaguely aware that Elena reached and 
snapped off the audiphone. The image 
faded. And all in that second the shocked 
and agonized girl wavered nackward. 
I thought she was going to fall. She 
backed into her cosmetic table and as I 
reached to steady her, suddenly she stiff 
ened. 

“Stand back! Don’t touch me. Put up 
your arnis or I’ll drill through you!” 

The muzzle of her little golden Ban- 
ning gun came at me, leveled at my 
chest. Above it I saw her face, with dark 
eyes blazing. 

You never can tell what a girl is liable 
to do. Her crooked finger was on the 
sensitive button of the trigger; the safety 
lever was up; my life hung on the merest 
grain of pressure of her twitching finger. 
I own that it gave me a shock. I took a 
step backward, with upraised arms. And 
I murmured: 

“Careful, there— that trigger is deli- 
cate.” 

She eyed me as though there were 
nothing else in tlie world but my face. 
She said tensely: “Drop your weapon- 
belt.” 

Docilely I unloosed it; dropped it to 
the floor. 

“Kick it away.” 


I kicked it; and abruptly she reached 
with her left hand under my upraised 
arms. No skilled criminal ever denuded 
me of weajxms more quickly. She tossed 
my Banning gun across the room; in the 
silence it fell with a clatter. 

And again she had backed out of 
reach, still eyeing me with that blazing 
gaze. 

I said quietly, “Don’t get excited. I’ll 
do whatever you say.” 

It seemed that a shudder swept over 
her. She gasped: 

“Oh, George— we’ve got to kill this 
man. You’ve got to escape, George—” 

She did not look from my face. Out of 
the tail of my eye I could see the 
slumped figure of King in the chair. No 
answer came from him. I said suddenly: 

“Good Lord, he’s dead!” 

That got her. The little golden muzzle 
wavered aside as she turned toward the 
chair with an involuntary, agonized gasp. 
And in that second I sprang and seized 
her wrist. The gun-bolt fired. The hissing 
stab of heat shot over my shoulder and 
seared the ceiling. There was no strength 
in her hand. A twisting jerk gave me the 
weapon as I jumped sidewise. 

“George— George, dear—” She went 
past me. Flung herself to tlie floor by tlie 
chair. “George— don’t die, George!” 

He was recovering consciousness. He 
murmured, “Elena, what happened? 
Why, I guess I fainted—” 

Sobbing wildly she drew him to her, 
caressing him. The audiphone was buzz- 
ing. Weapon in hand, I reached for it. 
Never have I heard so despairing a sob 
as that which came from the girl. On the 
arm of the big chair she sat now with 
King’s face pressed against her breast— 
his face so pallid against that crimson 
scarf. 

I shut off the buzzer and gave audible 
connection. It was Police Ghief Rankin. 
He gave me both audible and visible. 
The mirror glowed with the image of his 
square, grim face. 

He said, “Denizon studio? Where is 
Miss Denizon?” 
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“She’s here,' 1 said. “This is Jac Lom- 
bard— S.S., City Night Desk 4. Wliat’s in 
the air, Chief?” 

I shot a glance at the chair. Elena was 
staring at me, breathless. She and young 
King were beyond the audiphone’s visual 
range. I gave Rankin my image. He said, 
“Well! Jac Lombard!” 

“Hello, Chief. Mac sent me here. Miss 
Denizon was startled just now. Is Willard 
Jared really dead?” 

I was trying to figure the thing out. 
Something tola me to go easy on what 1 
said or did. 

“Murdered,” Rankin said. “Obvious 
who did it. We’re after George King. 
Simple enough case. Jared died with his 
audiphone transmitter in hand. He called 
for help and just as he died, he gasped 
out to the local wave-sorter the name ol 
the man who stabbed him. Young George 
King.” 

Tnere was a faint gasp from the chair 
in the shadows. I made a gesture to si- 
lence it. Rankin did not hear the gas|i. 
He went on grimly: 

“And we’ve got chemical proof. Blood 
on the body and on the desk and the 
chair. Blood which isn’t Jared’s blood. 
This 'ellow King is native of New York 
and so the Bartel record of his blood is 
on file here. We’ve identified it as George 
King’s blood. A chair was overturned— 
the desk ornaments scattered. They evi- 
dently had a fight. Both of them 
wounded and Jared was stabbed to 
death.” 

M ingled with Rankin’s grim words, 
across the background of my mind 
a stream of conjectures was flowing. A 
queer phrase of Willard Jared’s came 
back to me, “If I don’t get her, the boy 
never will!” What did he mean by that? 
And I recalled his wild, irrational look 
as he had said it. . . The answer to this 
thing began dawning on me. . . 

Rankin was saying, “You’d better call 
Mac for orders. We’ll use you and Trant 
to track down this fellow King—” 

I said abruptly, "George King is here.” 


The image of the police chief showed 
his jaw drop with startled surprise as he 
stared at me. And from the chair, Elena 
Denizon leaped and stood trembling, 
gazing wildly. Young King had staggered 
to his feet. He looked as though he were 
about to run, but my menacing weajwn 
stopped him. 

Rankin said, “George King is there 
now?” 

“Yes. He came a little while ago. Flew 
his airplane from New York.” 

Behind Rankin in the New York studio 
a distant voice called: 

“Lights! Lights for Miss Denizon! Two 
minutes!” 

Through the open arcade near me, 
the great bank of tube-lights over the 
dance floor was illumined. The room in 
there was a dazzling blue-white glare. 
The reflection of it showed me the chair 
where young King now was sitting 
weakly upright, staring around him in 
confusion. And Elena standing nearby. 
Amazing, the instinct of the artist— the 
power it had over her. From the radio- 
speaker above the dance floor she heard 
now the thrum of the tuning instru- 
ments of the studio orchestra. Tlie lights 
were bathing her. It was almost time for 
her appearance before the world— tliat 
vast unseen audience waiting now to see 
her dance. 

And imperatively that obligation 
thrust aside her personal anguish. She 
stood trembling, smoothing her costume 
scarf. And she was mustering a stage- 
smile through the blank despair on her 
face. 

Rankin was saying, “George King is 
there?” His grimness was gone. He 
added, “Well, I’m certainly relieved, 
Lombard. Show him to me, will you?” 

And I was certainly relieved. I had 
flgured it correctly. I jumped and drew 
King before the mirror, holding him 
there in spite of himself. And Rankin 
said: 

“Why, hello. King! I sure am glad 
you’re there! Why, it’s a perfect alibi! 
Jared has only been dead thirty minutes. 
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By In's ow n dying words to the wave 
sorter he was stahl)ed less than forty 
minutes ago. No physical way you could 
get from New York to .Arizona in fortv 
minutes! lie must have committed sui- 
cide. He tried if once before.” 

Thirty minutes ago! That was about 
when Franks had called and looked wor 
l ied. I had had the hunch then of some- 
thing like this. Jared had committed 
suicide, to blame it on King! 1 had seen 
that suicidal mania in Jared’s eyes! 

Rankin added, “Jove, it’s lucky yon 
showed yourself, young fellow. A little 
later tonight and the Southwest High 
Altitude Liner would have killed your 
chances of an alibi.” 

Elena had given a half hysterical sob 
of joy. I don’t know whether, even now', 
she realizes that I gave the bov up to 
Rankin in order to save him. But I sort 
of hope she does. . . . 

King .stood sagging against me, mur- 


muring, “Didn’t kill him? Of course I 
didn’t kill him—” 

“Rcadj. Miss Denizon?” The New 
York director’s voice blared from the 
dance floor speaker. 'Take your place. 
Thirty seconds to go." 

The orchestra leadei was tapping 
warningly with his baton. Elena sprang 
at young King, pulled him from me. Her 
face was radiant— the impending dance, 
and the knowledge that King was inno- 
cent. She led him back to his chair, 
stooped and kissed him fervently. 

The orchestra began playing. The New 
York director’s voice said: 

“Miss Denizon! Entrance!” 

“Oeorge! George, dear, let me go! 
Don’t hold me now'! Sit there and w'alch 
me. I’ll kiss you all you want when 1 get 
through!’ 

She sw'ayed out under the banks of 
tube-lights to the rhythm of the dance 
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The Readers’ Viewpoint 

Address comments to the Letter Editor, Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 

280 Broadway, New York City. 


A WISH THAT CAME TRUE 

Dear Friends: 

You are my friends! After 25 years of Mnn- 
sey publications coming into my liome, you 
can not be othersvise. All-Story Weekly, Argosy- 
All-Story, and then Argosy in succession have 
been the pr<x.’e.ssion that bas e come weekly to 
furnish a g<K)d part of the reading of a family 
of live. 

Now comes Famous Fantastic MysteiuesI 
I am with that group of Mnnsey fans, a charter 
memlier of the F.F.M. and Fantastic Novels 
group, liav ing become a subscriber with the 
first issue, all of which I have on file, with my 
suhsi ription paid up to the first of 194-3 

I feel that in this letter, the first I have writ- 
ten in some time to you, that I must add my 
voice to the voices of the fans in the last issue, 
that either F.N. should be revived to alternate 
with F.F.M. , or F.F.M. should be issued 
monthlv. 1 feel of course that in this case it 
would he absolutely necessarv- to raise the price 
of the subscription, which I am sure any fan 
would be willing to pay. There have been fan- 
tastic mysteries enough in Munsey publications 
in the past to warrant a full length novel at 
least every other month with the shorter fan- 
tastic novels and novelettes being published in 
the off month. This is not reallv wmat I would 
like to have because I prefer the book-length 
uov els, but it is a suggestion as to how we could 
get the magazine every month. 

The portfolio of Finlay’s drawings were very 
good and soon I will have them all framed and 
hanging in my den. 

I will not at this time comment on any au 
thor or fantastic story in particular, but 1 am 
an old fan as 1 have said before, and while 
vears ago 1 have read some of the.se stories in 
serial form in one or the other of the Munsey 
publications 1 am reading them all again, and 
two months is an avs’fully long time to wait. 

And now for a few suggestions from my list 
of serials and mysterious novelettes: 

The Co.smie Courtship, Sarah Was Judith, by 
Julian Hawthorne; The Planeteer, Homer Eon 
Flint; Into the Infinite, Austin Hall; The Fra- 
grant Web, Jeremy Lane; Treasures of Tan 
talus. Garret Smith; The Fire People, The Man 
Who Mastered Time, by Ray Cummings: and 
the following by E. R. Burroughs— Tarzan and 
the Valley of Luna, Tarzan and the Golden 
Lion, The Moon Maid, Tarzan and the .Antmen 


The Moon .Men, and The Red Hawk. 

The foregoing list is only part of what I can 
take from mv files. .And they are sent only as 
suggestions for future issues, and I hope that 
this letter will be of helpful interest. 

William E. Bird 

2048 37th St., N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

FROM ONE OF THE GIR123 

1 read "Palos of the Dog Star Pack” with 
delight, vA'as more delighted to learn that it was 
one of a trilogv' . . . here’s hoping you give us 
the other two shortly. I like you policy of giv- 
ing us squirts who grew up too fate to appre- 
ciate the classics among St.F. a chance to read 
them. 

“Palos” impressed me a great deal, an excel- 
lent story, masterfully written . . . unfortunately, 
when 1 like a stray, I insist on writing a poem 
about it. So far, I have nev er been cured. 

So I’m enclosing a poem about the "Palos” 
trilogy. It will give vou proof that 1 mean it 
when I say that I LIKE F. F. M. 

FOR PALOS 

Far out where Sirius, brooding, beams 
'Mid worlds of splendor, Palos shines 
Wrapi)ed in the .shimmermg stuff of dreams 
And Jasor treads her vales and vines: 

Yet be too is not what he seems 
But mind of Earth in Palos mold. 

The grace of Zitn glints and gleams 
In ^varm approv al, like a shower of gold. 
The Son of Earth, far from his native land 
Holds a world’s future in a sinewy hand. 

For Zitu weighed him in the scales of fate 
And gave him golden Naia for a mate. 

Virginia “Na.vek” (^o.mhs. 

Box fi2, 

(.‘hamxin. Wisconsin 

LIKED “THE RADIO PLANET” 

I have been reading science fiction for about 
two years, but I am a newcomer to fantasy. 
The first issue of F. F. M. that I read was the 
Dec. issue with “The Afterglow.” I enjoyed it 
immensely, and would like to read the rest of 
the “Darkness and Dawn” trilogy. 

"The Citadel of Fear” was even better than 
"The Afterglow.” "The Radio Planet” was just 
.IS good. That’s another trilogy I’d like to read. 
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Fistula Sufferers 


The McCleary Clinic. 531 Elms Blvd.. Excelsioi 
Springs, Mo., is putting out an up-tO'the-minute 
122-page book on Fistula. Piles (Hemorrhoids) 
related ailments and colon disorders. You can 
have a copy of this book by asking for it on a 
postcard sent to the above address. No charge 
It may save you much suffering and rnoney. 
Write today. 
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CASH FOR OLD JEWELRY 


We pay highest prices for old gold, watches, dia- 
monds, old jewelry, etc. Send what you have by 
insured parcel post. Our price reaches you by re- 
turn mail. Regardless of shape or condition we will 
buy your old jewelry. Guaranteed highest prices. 


ALIEN-SPIEGEI CO. 


Also I'd like to l>uv back issues ol yoiii nia^s 
Iroiii the readers. One more recpiest. I d lik<- 
to find out where 1 can l)ny “The Moon PchiI' 
complete. That ends up tlie begging list. 

Please print the “Sliip of Ishtar’ s<M)n. I've 
heard so mucit alxuit it. 

Prepare for a shock, here’s one more recpicsl 
do Monthly!!! 

Bsnks .Mkiisnk 

K.ai.eioii H<)M>. 

VVlL,SON, N. C. 

WRITE HIM. EANS! 

I have Ix-en a constant reader of faiitasli<- 
and .science fiction since 1927 and I have a com- 
plete file and library of every F. F. M. and F. N. 
that you have published. I have a definite lean 
toward the stories of A. Merritt and J. U. Cliesy 
and akso Losecraft. Seems to me I reniemhei 
a story by Merritt by the name of the “Bridije 
of l.ight.” I would certainly like to see a re- 
print of this story. Now then prevalent in mv 
thoughts at the moment is the "Skvlark” series 
rhis is in my opinion the best piece of science 
fiction to ever have lieen conceived. If yon in- 
tend to reprint the.se, let me know. 

It is a little difficult for me to write this let- 
ter to you as I am the chief engineer of radio 
station KR|F and I have to get parts of this 
letter together between selections from our 
studio so if I don't make sense Ivear with me. 

I ap’preciate “The Citadel of Fear" hut it 
seems as if England lets his plot wander to 
meaningless ends. “Palos ot the Dog .Star Pack" 
was an excellent exam])le of a good story and 
with the love interest it proves to be in the e.\- 
ce|>tional class, flow about the rest of that triol- 
ogv? 

Now another question. Where can I gel a 
copv of the “B<K)k of the Dead" and a copy of 
the “Necronoinicon"'!’ I would appreciate any 
and all help that I can get on this letter and 
its questions. How about some of yon fans 
sluMiting me a few letters? I will answer all of 
Ihem. 

Rovm. E. Nki.so.s;. 

P. O. Box 101.5, 

Mii.ks City, Mo.nt.vsa 

NEW F.F.M. READER 

The other morning during an idle moment 
during my office work, 1 sauntered into a nearby 
newspaper stand— where 1 buy all my maga- 
■/.ines, etc. 

I asked the lady in charge if she had any- 
thing in the horror story line. It seems almost 
impossible (to me) to get anything with chills 
and thrills nowadays, beyond murder mys- 
teries, which don’t thrill me at all ( well, hardlv 
ever). She suggested F.amous Fantastic Mys- 
TKHiKs. Dnhioiislv I purchased the Fehriiary 
issue and started reading it the same dav - 
e<|nally dnhious. 


36 I. STATE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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"The Citadix of Fear” was one of the 
most exciting tales I’ve e\cr read. May 1 con- 
gratulate you on your .selection? 

It is my wish that I may acquire back issues 
of your magazine. If I can, please advise me 
how and I shall try to get them. 

Although your magazine seems to be pri- 
marily a man’s magazine— judging from the let- 
ters in the one issue I’ve seen— I m sure all the 
thrill loving girls like myself will get a kick 
out of it. 

As for my choice of my favorite horror stories 
of all time— I’d like to see published by your 
company “Dracula” by Bram Stoker and Sax 
Rohmers "The Brood of the Witch Queen.” 
and his "The Day the World Ended.” 

Keep your good work going strong, and yon 
can be assured that I’ll rush to the stand from 
now on to purchase your fascinating magazine. 

Evelyn J. Stone. 

1017 South High St., 

CoLUMUiA, Tenn. 

DID THE LORD OF EVIL WIN’? 

Every so often I weary of the stuff that passes 
for fantasy today, and wearied I turn to the 
Lord of Fantasy and reread some of his genu- 
ine products. Sometimes it is his "Ship of Ish- 
tar,’*^ at others his "Dwellers in the Mirage,” at 
still another time it is his great "The Moon 
Pool” that engrosses me. But just recently it 
was even finer "Face in the Abyss” ( includes 
of course "The Snake Mother”), which was 
published in the October 1940 and November 
1940 i.ssues of F. F. M. and F. N. 

Of all Merritt’s incomparable tales 1 cannot 
but like this one best. It is of course e.ssentially 
the ancient legend of Lucifer’s rebellion— but 
the legend brought up to date by casting it in 
terms of modern fantasy. Merritt’s mold changes 
it, presses it into completely new and higlily 
original form— and makes it more gripping and 
cmivincing than ever. And Nimir is more power- 
ful and convincing than even Milton’s Lucifer. 
The Lord of E\'il is easily the most powerful 
and evocative creation in modem fantasy. 

To my mind this is the most evocative of all 
Merritt’s tales— becau.se of Nimir, if for no other 
reason. 

I was held in complete thralldom by the 
Dark One. He was evil but he was splendid; 
quite against my will 1 sympathized with his 
struggle against the Snake Mother; true, his 
evil repulsed me at times, but his repulsion was 
never strong enough to overcome his attraction. 
I WHS never so absorbed as during his bargain- 
ing with Graydon by the Garden and later 
when Nicholas went to rescue Suarra. 1 felt 
strong resentment when Adana destroyed the 
Shadow in the chamber of the Face— felt what 
must have been a shadow at least of his own 
hate for the Serpent Woman because she had 
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(oiled liim. I couldn’t lielp but (lope he tiad 
been vic torious. . . . 

Ah— l)ut the Dark One was strong and com- 
pelling and-drew onel 

I would like to see a sequel to the Face in 
the Abyss. 'There were puzzling points not 
cleared up, and the Epilogue was especially 
evocative. 

Graydon for instance seemed to have become 
an entirely new and powerful person— reckless 
and strong and increasingly conscious of his 
strength. It made me wonderr this change— it 
seemed somehow out of character . . . strange 
. . . unexplained. 

Was Nimir destroyed? Definitely not! Regor 
had proclaimed that Nimir’s essence was one 
with that of the other lords. It could not then 
be destroyc'd without his peers being destroyed, 
and the Lords of Fate and Folly were not de- 
stroyed. So one must accept that Nimir was not 
destroyed either. 

Was the Shadow— merely a shadow? Only a 
wc‘ak emanation of thought-suhstance of the 
E\’il One? And did the real essence of Nimir 
lie imprisoned in the Fac-e? Well, e\en Adana 
grew convinced that it u'as otherwise. And she 
and the lords should have known. And the Face 
was empty! Remember? 

I have a theory. Perhaps you will not agree. 
At the least it demonstrates the creative power 
of the Lord of Fantasy; not many tales can 
affect me powerfully enough to set me devising 
theories. . . . 

My theory is this. Nimir was weak— knew 
himself to fee too weak to overthrow Adana 
and the two lords. . . .'knew this, I say. Yet he 
must wage war against them in order to gain 
strength. ... in order to overcome his weak- 
ness and perhaps prptect himself. Knowing his 
weakness why then did he choose to provoke 
open, disads'antageous combat? And was that 
all that he did— or planned? 

Ah-h-h. ... I think not! He was far too wise. 
He would have— and did— desise the strategem 
of a double campaign! The coming of Graydon 
and his gaining of Suarra’s love and the Snake 
Mother’s approval, 1 think was exceedingly 
helpful to Nimir. The outlander solved the 
Dark One’s problem— and Adana and the two 
lords missed this solution, even seemed to over- 
look its jwssibility. Perhaps it was too obvious. 

Let us say that Nimir, knowing himself too 
weak to take Yu-Atlanchi from Adana and the 
lords in open campaign, drew now upon his 
subtlety— the Dark One was always the most 
subtle of the subtle, was he not . . . even more 
so than a woman? So he devised— and launched 
—not one but two campaigns! One of these, as 
with any. good general, was a feint. This 
reached a climax in the assault on the Temple, 
and" sersed its avowed purpose of detracting 
Adana’s forces and diverting her attention. 

The real campaign- or its objective— was to 
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sec-lire time and opportunity to take possession 
j)f Craydon’s body! For the body or the out- 
lander offered a perfect refuge for Niniir, a 
refuge beyond tlie control of the snake woman 
and the other lords— beyond their control be- 
cause they were not even aware of its pos- 
sibility. 

Adana was certain Niinir was going all out 
in open conflict and that if he lost his menace 
wonld be ended. She assured Craydon of this— 
in her rc-assurances to him about the cellar that 
had been placed about his throat. So this was 
all she prepared for. And she was right, so far 
as .she went in her thinking— but only if by 
some unexpected turn Nimir had uwn in the 
open conflict. 

The Dark One was following the mo.st logical 
and best method— trying to, anyway. And that 
method was to enter Graydon and lie low— con- 
ceal himself, so to speak. Bide his time! Do 
exactly what he had promised to do if the out- 
lander lent him his body— not take it over im- 
mediately, before he was strong enough to con- 
ipier, but merely share it and prompt Graydon! 
Prompt the outlander, keeping himself con- 
cealed from Adana, till he was able to take over 
entirely with a good chance— if not a complete 
certainty— of winning. 

Let us say now that the Shadow was and 
remained even after it became embodied at 
the Feast of the Dream-Makers a mere stage 
prop— a useful vehicle, perhaps even on occas- 
sions a necessary one. A vehicle that Nimir’s 
essence occupieri on enough occasions to con- 
vince Adana of its genuineness, but which could 
l)e converted into a mere shield formed of some 
emanation of thought or .something else that 
was not the real essence of the Dark One. Thus, 
after Adana had once become convinced of its 
genuineness, it could be sacrificed at the last 
to make her certain that Nimir had been over- 
thrown and, if not destroyed, at least rendered 
harmless. Even so Adana must have vaguely 
sensed at least something of this. For you will 
rememher— and this is another strong evidence 
that Nimir was not destroyed— that the serpent 
woman solemnly warned Graydon to keep dose 
watch on the Dream-Makers, saying that “great 
danger lurked there". 

(Of course Nimir was essence of evil, and 
evil cannot be destroyed, but after all we are 
here dealing with a mere story in which evil 
is personified— we need not consider philosoph' 
or theology.) 

Finally everything was ready. Nimir launched 
his feint. It was beaten off— repulsed. Remained 
only to track the Shadow of Nimir down and 
destroy it And the Shadow called Graydon to 
it— to the Chamber of the Black Throne, know- 
ing full well ( it must have known! ) that Adana, 
flushed with victory, would follow the hapless 
outlander. And I believe the Shadow— or not 
the Shadow, but Nimir himself— wanted Adana 
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